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TALES OF THE B.I.C, 


IX. THE REWARD OF LOYALTY. 


For some time after the 
death of Anthony Mayne, the 
murdered R.M., Petty Sessions 
Courts ceased to be held in 
Ballybor, and the Sinn Fein 
Courts reigned supreme. At 
length Mayne’s successor ar- 
rived, and endeavoured to start 
the Courts in his district again, 
but found that nct only were 
the country people too terror- 
ised to bring any cases before a 
British Court, but that most of 
the magistrates had resigned, 
and none of the few remain- 
ing ones would face the bench. 

However, Fitzmaurice, the 
new R.M., stuck to it, and in 
the end a retired officer, living 
just outside Ballybor, became 
a@ magistrate for the county ; 
and suddenly, to the intense 
excitement of the whole town, 
it was given out that some 
countryman had had the au- 
dacity to defy the edict of 
Dail Eireann, and to summon 
a neighbour to appear béfore 
the British magistrates. 

VOL. CCX.—NO. MOOLXIX. 


The courthouse at Ballybor 
is a most curious-looking edifice 
of an unknown style of archi- 
tecture, shabby and dismal 
outside and like a vault inside. 
On the day that the Court 
reopened the place was packed 
to the doors, and when the 
clerk stood up to announce 
the Court open, and ending 
with the words, “‘God save the 
King! ” the silence could be felt. 

It was what is known in the 
West of Ireland as a “saft 
day ”—a day of heavy drizzling 
rain and a mild west wind off 
the Atlantic, and after a time 
the crowded courthouse of 
countrymen in soaked home- 
spuns and women with reeking 
shawls over their heads liter- 
ally began to steam, and the 
strong acrid smell of turf smoke 
from the drying clothes became 
overpowering. At first all eyes 
were fixed on the two magis- 
trates sitting on the raised dais 
at one end of the courthouse, 
and many, remembering poor 
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Mayne’s end, wondered how 
long the two had to live. The 
R.M., they knew, was well 
paid by the British Govern- 
ment, but the secend magis- 
trate’s unpaid loyalty must 
surely be a form of madness, or 
most likely he received secret 
pay from the Government. 

After the disposal of cases 
brought by the police for vari- 
ous offences, the only civil case 
on the list—in reality the be- 
ginning of a trial of strength 
between Sinn Fein and the 
British Government—came on 
for hearing, and in due course 
the magistrates gave a decision 
in favour of the complainant, 
a herd by name Mickey Cole- 
man. 

Taking advantage of the sus- 
pension of the law, a neighbour, 
Ned Foley, had thought to get 
free grazing, and day after day 
had deliberately driven his 
cattle on to Coleman’s land. 
Coleman, having remonstrated 
repeatedly with Foley in vain, 
consulted a Ballybor solicitor, 
who advised him to bring 
Foley into a Sinn Fein Court, 
where, he assured him, he 
would get full justice. This 
Coleman refused to do, and 
after consulting a second solici- 
tor, brought the case before the 
Ballybor Petty Sessions Court. 

Coleman appears to have 
been a man of great determin- 
ation and courage, as he had 
been repeatedly warned by the 
Volunteers that if he persisted 
in taking Foley into a British 
Court they would make his 
life a hell on earth; and as 
he left the court after winning 
his case, a note was slipped 
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into his hand to the effect that 
the I.R.A. neither forgets nor 
forgives. 

Coleman had started life as 
a farm labourer, eventually 
becoming herd to a Loyalist 
called Vyvian Carew, whose 
ancestors came over to Ireland 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and who lived alone in a large 
house about eight miles from 
Ballybor, where he farmed his 
own demesne of four hundred 
Irish acres. 

Carew belonged to a class 
of Irishman fast dying out in 
the West, and considering that 
it has always been the policy 
of every Liberal Government 
to throw them to the wolves, 
it is almost beyond belief that 
any are left in the country. 
A type of man any country 
can ill afford to lose, and all 
countries ought to be proud 
and glad to gain. After serving 
throughout the late war in the 
British Army, Carew had re- 
turned home, hoping to live 
in peace and quiet for the rest 
of his days, but had soon been 
undeceived. Though working 
himself as hard as any small 
farmer, and farming his land 
far better than any other man 
in the district, it was decided 
by men who coveted his acres 
that he possessed too many, 
and the usual steps in the West 
were taken to make him give 
up three of his four hundred 
acres, and if possible force him 
to sell out all. 

Coleman started with a heavy 
heart for his cottage in Ross- 
bané, Carew’s demesne, and 
from the moment he left the 
courthouse until he lifted the 
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latch of his door found himself 
treated as a leper by townsfolk 
and country people alike. Pro- 
bably some of the people would 
have been willing to speak to 
him, and most likely many 
admired his pluck, but a man 
who comes under the curse of 
the I.R.A. is to be avoided at 
any costs. No man can tell 
when that sinister curse, which 
is often a matter of life and 
death to a peasant, may be 
extended to an unwary sym- 
pathiser. 

In the evening, when going 
round the cattle, he met his 
master, who, on being shown 
the threatening note, at once 
wanted Coleman to bring his 
family up to the big house ; 
but he refused, knowing that 
if he did his cottage would 
probably be burnt and his own 
few cattle either stolen or 
maimed. 

Soon after eleven that night 
there came a loud knock at 
the door, and Coleman, who 
had been sitting by the fire 
expecting a visit, rose up to 
meet his fate, but was caught 
by his terrified wife, who clung 
to him with the strength of 
despair. At last Coleman suc- 
ceeded in opening the door, 
,and to their utter astonishment 
in walked a British officer, 
dressed in khaki topcoat, steel 
helmet, and with a belt and 
holster. The officer explained 
that he came from Castleport, 
that he had a large party of 
soldiers on the road outside, 
and that he was going to scour 
the countryside for rebels that 
night. Lastly, he said that he 
had been told Coleman was 
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well disposed, and would he 
help him by giving informa- 
tion ? 

Coleman, who at the sight 
of a British officer in a steel 
helmet, when he expected a 
Volunteer with a black mask, 
had been overcome with joy, 
at the mention of that sinister 
word ‘information ” regained 
his senses, and answered that 
he had none to give; that he 
was only a poor herd striving 
to do his work and keep a wife 
and a long weak family, and 
that he had nothing to do with 
politics. 

The officer said nothing, but 
sat down by the fire on a stool 
and started to play with the 
children ; presently he returned 
to the charge again, and asked 
the herd where the Foleys 
lived, and if they were Volun- 
teers. The mention of the 
name of Foley confirmed Cole- 
man in his growing suspicion, 
and he replied that he knew 
the Foleys for quiet decent 
boys, and he believed that 
they had nothing at all to do 
with politics. 

Shortly afterwards the officer 
wished them good night, leav- 
ing Coleman and his wife a 
prey to conflicting emotions. 
If he really was a British 
officer, then at any rate they 
were safe for that night, but 
if not, then probably some 
terrible outrage was brewing. 
Only a week before the Volun- 
teers had set fire, while the 
inmates were in bed, to the 
house of a farmer, who had 
bought the farm a few days 
previously at a public auction, 
contrary to the orders of the 
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LR.A.; and though the in- 
mates just managed to escape 
in their night attire, their two 
horses and a cow were burnt 
to death, and their charred 
bodies could still be seen lying 
amid the ruins from the main 
road—a warning to all who 
thought of disobeying the 
L.B.A. 

After the time it would take 
to walk to the Foleys’ house 
and back there came a second 
knock, and the officer entered 
again, pushing one of the young 
Foleys in front of him with his 
hands up. ‘“‘ Here’s the young 
blighter,”’ said the officer to 
Coleman, ‘“‘ and if you will give 
the necessary information about 
him, I’ll have him shot by my 
men outside at once.” 

But Coleman, whose sus- 
picion by now was a certainty, 
refused to be drawn, and re- 
plied that he knew nothing 
against the Foleys, and that 
they were quiet respectable 
neighbours. 

For some time the officer 
tried his best to get Coleman 
to give evidence against Foley, 
but at last, finding it was use- 
less, left, taking his prisoner 
with him. 

By now the Colemans were 
too unhappy to go to bed, and 
sat round the fire in silence. 
After an hour there came a 
third knock, and again the 
officer appeared ; but this time 
Coleman could see quiie a 
different expression on his face, 
and in a brutal voice, not 
taking the trouble to hide his 
brogue, he bade the unfortu- 
nate herd “ get up out of that 
and come outside.” 


Coleman followed his tor- 
mentor outside, and _ there 
found a mob of young men 
and boys waiting for him, who 
proceeded to kick him along 
the road for a mile, when he 
could go no farther, and fell 
on the road. They then tied 
his hands and ankles, and left 
him in the middle of the road 
for a police car to run over 
him. And here he lay all night 
in the rain. 

The next day was market- 
day in Ballybor, and many of 
the country people started early 
in their carts for the town, and 
though none drove over the 
herd, yet one and all passed 
by on the other side. 

Luckily, when the herd was 
nearly gone from cold and ex- 
posure, the good Samaritan 
appeared in the shape of Carew 
driving to Ballybor, and in a 
short time he had Coleman 
back at Rossbane in front of 
a big turf fire; and after plac- 
ing him in charge of the cook, 
brought the herd’s family to 
a cottage in the yard, and then 
drove into Ballybor to see 
Blake. But the D.I. had his 
hands too full to be able to 
give protection to individuals. 

At this time, next to Sinn 
Fein, the Transport Union was 
the strongest party in the 
West, and being composed of 
landless men, its main object 
was to gain land for its members 
by all and every means in its 
power, with the result that their 
attention was concentrated on 
outing all men with four hun- 
dred acres or more in their 
possession, and next would 
come the men with three hun- 
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dred acres, and so on down the 
scale. 

The farmer with forty acres 
or thereabouts—the est class 
of small farmer in the West, 
and if let alone the most law- 
abiding, as they are numerous 
and possess something worth 
holding on to—soon realised 
where this would lead to, and 
tried to apply the brakes. 
They would have succeeded 
but for their younger sons, 
who, in the ordinary course 
of events, would have found 
good employment in the States, 
but under present circum- 
stances have to remain at 
home helping to make small 
fortunes for their parents. It 
is this class of young men 
who, with the shop boys, form 
the rank and file of the I.R.A., 
and in the case of the farmers’ 
sons it is the Western peasants’ 
usual characteristic of “land 
hunger ’”’ which forms the chief 
driving power. 

At one period it looked as 
though Sinn Fein and the 
Transport Union would come 
to loggerheads ; but Sinn Fein 
proved too strong, and the 
two became partners to all 
intents and purposes. 

A few days after he had 
returned from his fruitless visit 
to Blake, Carew received a 
letter from the secretary of 
the local branch of the Trans- 
port Union calling upon him 
to dismiss Coleman, and that 
if he did not comply at once 
the Union would call out all 
his men. Oarew ignored the 
letter and the threat. 

The Owenmore river runs 
through Rossbane, roughly di- 
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viding it into two equal parts, 
and after a fortnight Carew 
received a letter from the 
I.R.A. calling upon him to at- 
tend a Sinn Fein Court the fol- 
lowing Sunday night at Cloon- 
alla Chapel, and saying that 
the part of his demesne sepa- 
rated from the house by the 
river was to be taken from 
him, and if he wished to claim 
“compensation ” he must at- 
tend the “Court.” And again 
Carew ignored the letter. 

A week afterwards all his 
farm hands and servants, with 
the exception of the cook, 
Katey Brogan, simply van- 
ished, and Carew found himself 
with only Katey and Coleman 
to keep going a large house 
and a four-hundred-acre farm. 
Nothing daunted, he took the 
Colemans into the house, made 
Mrs Coleman cook and Katey 
housemaid, whilst Coleman and 
he determined to carry on with 
the farming as best they could. 

A few days after a little girl 
brought a message that Katey’s 
father was very ill, and that 
her mother wished her to go 
home at once; so Katey left 
immediately, and the following 
day Carew rode over to see if 
he could help the Brogans, 
knowing that they were miser- 
ably poor. 

The Brogans lived in a two- 
roomed hovel on the verge of 
@ bog, and on entering a ter- 
rible sight met Carew’s eyes. 
The old man lay dead in one 
bed, Katey dead in the second 
bed with a large bullet-hole 
through her forehead, and the 
old mother crooning over the 
fire ashes, stark mad. 











He then tried to find out 
what had happened from two 
neighbouring cottages, but in 
each case the door was slammed 
in his face with a curse of fear. 
After wandering about for over 
an hour he met a small boy, 
who told him the details of the 
worst murder the country had 
yet seen. 

It appeared that Katey must 
have written to the police in 
Ballybor with reference to the 
treatment of the Colemans, 
and that the letter had fallen 
into the hands of Sinn Fein 
agents in the post office. 

Using old Brogan’s illness to 
decoy Katey home, the mur- 
derers waited until midnight, 
when they knocked at the door. 
At the time Katey was sitting 
by the fire making broth for 
her father, and at once opened 
the door, to be confronted by 
eight armed men wearing white 
masks and black hats, one of 
whom said, ‘‘Come with us.” 
Apparently Katey refused, 
whereupon they seized her, 
bound her wrists, and dragged 
her screaming and struggling 
to a field some hundred yards 
from her home. 

Here they tried her by court- 
martial, convicted her, and no 
time was lost by the assassins 
in carrying out the death sen- 
tence. They then flung her 
body outside the cottage, where 
it was found by her mother, 
whose cries brought old Brogan 
out of his bed, and between 
them they managed to carry 
their murdered daughter in. 
The shock was too much for 
the old man, and he died 
shortly after he returned to 
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bed, which finally turned the 
old woman’s brain. 

Then followed weeks of 
misery. Every night Carew’s 
cattle were driven, his gates 
taken off their hinges and flung 
into the river, trees were cut 
down, fences smashed, and the 
showing of a light at any 
window was the signal for a 
volley of shots. Life in the 
trenches on the Western Front 
was often fearful enough, but 
to realise the life Carew and 
his herd led at this time one 
must remember that they had 
to carry on week in week out, 
with no rest billets ever to 
retire to, apart from the fact 
that at any moment sudden 
death in some horrible mutilat- 
ing form might be their lot. 

The first fair at which Carew 
tried to sell cattle warned him 
of the futility of attending any 
more. Sinn Fein “ policemen,” 
with green, white, and yellow 
brassards on their arms, took 
care that no buyers came near 
him, while all the corner boys 
in Ballybor amused themselves 
by driving his cattle backwards 
and forwards through the fair 
until they could hardly move. 
Directly Carew would make 
for one set of tormentors, a 
fresh lot would appear behind 
his back and take up the 
chase. 

After starting Coleman on 
his way home with the weary 
cattle, he went to the grocer 
he had dealt with for years, 
meaning to lay in a good stock 
of provisions. On entering the 
shop the owner took Carew 
into a private room, and ex- 
plained that if he sold one 
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pennyworth of food to him his 
shop would be burnt over his 
head that night, and that all 
the shopkeepers had received 
the same orders from the I.R.A. 
Carew then went straight to 
the police barracks, where the 
police soon bought all that he 
required. 

It was nearly dark when 
Carew drew near to his en- 
trance gate, and as his horse 
started to walk four men darted 
out from the shadow of the 
demesne wall, two seizing the 
horse, while the rest, covering 
him with shot-guns, ordered 
him to get out. 

Carew had no alternative 
but to comply, whereupon his 
captors led him down a lane 
towards the river, where they 
were joined by a crowd of men 
and boys. On reaching the 
river a violent argument 
started, one section being for 
drowning him out of face, 
while another wished to give 
him a chance of his life if he 
would swear to give up his 
land. In the end they com- 
promised, and two tall men 
took Carew by the arms and 
waded out into the river with 
him until they were over their 
waists. 

The leader then called out 
to Carew that if he would not 
agree to surrender all his lands 
and promise to leave the coun- 
try they would drown him 
there and then. In order to 
gain time Carew pretended to 
be greatly frightened, and 
started a whining altercation 
with the leader on the bank. 
As he expected, his would-be 
executioners soon joined in 


heatedly, so much so _ that 
shortly one let go of his arm, 
and throwing the other off his 
balance with a quick wrench, 
Carew dived, and swimming 
down and across the river 
under water was soon in safety 
on the far bank. As soon as 
the crowd realised that their 
prisoner had escaped, they 
opened fire on the river at 
once, hitting one of the men 
in the water, whereupon the 
wounded man’s friends turned 
on another faction and a free 
fight ensued. 

Once across the river, Carew 
ran as hard as he could for 
the house of a friendly farmer 
living on the main road on the 
east side of the river, borrowed 
a bicycle from the man, and 
set off for Ballybor. 

By great good luck, as Carew 
reached the barracks in Bally- 
bor, he found Blake on the 
point of setting out on a night 
expedition with a Crossley load 
of police. On hearing his story 
Blake at once agreed to return 
with him, in the hope that 
they might be in time to save 
Rossbane. 

In order to surprise the Vol- 
unteers, Blake went by the 
road on the east side of the 
river, and on reaching Carew’s 
demesne hid the car inside in 
the shadow of some trees. 
Carew then swam the river, 
brought back a boat, and 
ferried the police across in 
three parties. 

The farm buildings and main 
yard of Rossbane lie between 
the house and the river, and 
on entering the yard the police 
found Coleman lying insensible 
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and surrounded by his weeping 
wife and children. 

from the woman that the Vol- 
unteers were on the point of 
setting fire to the house, the 
police, led by Blake and Carew, 
who was armed with rifle and 
revolver, and by now in a white 
heat of fury, made for the 
house in two parties, one under 
Carew for the front entrance, 
and the other under Blake for 
the back. 

The last thing the Volunteers 
expected was a brutal assault 
by the police, and after eating 
and drinking all they could 
find and looting what happened 
to take their fancy, they had 
just sprayed petrol over the 
hall and set it on fire when 
the police entered. 

It is not often that the 
R.1.C. have the pleasure of 
coming to grips with the elusive 
I.R.A., but when they do they 
put paid in capital letters to 
the accounts of their murdered 
comrades, men shot in cold 
blood in their homes, or dragged 
unarmed out of trains and 
butchered like cattle. 

The R.1.C. are probably one 
of the finest fighting forces to 
be found in a continent where, 
at the present day, practically 
every man is trained to arms, 
and most people have seen 
the fight cornered rats will 
put up. 

The main hall of Rossbane 
was in the centre of the house, 
and after setting fire to it the 
Volunteers had started to leave, 
some by the front door and 
others through the kitchen, 
with the result that they ran 
into the arms of the police, 
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who did- not waste time with 


futile shouts of “hands up,” 
but proceeded at once to busi- 
ness. 

At first they fought in dark- 
ness; but soon the flames 
gathered strength, and their 
glow silhouetted the forms of 
the Volunteers, giving the police 
as good targets as man could 
wish for. 

In a short time the Volun- 
teers broke; some rushed up- 
stairs never to be seen alive 
again, while others fled into 
the drawing-room which opened 
off the hall, only to find escape 
cut off by heavy barred shut- 
ters. By now the centre of 
the house was burning fiercely, 
and all the police had to do 
to complete the rout was to 
wait outside the two exits and 
let the flames act the part of 
ferrets. Ten minutes more saw 
the end, and with it the few 
Volunteers who escaped with 
their lives, handcuffed together 
in a miserable group in the 
big yard, covered by two Black 
and Tans. And when the cap- 
tain of the Rossbane Company 
of the I.R.A. revised his com- 
pany roll, his pen must have 
been busy with “gone to 
America ” after many names. 

Dawn broke on a sight 
worthy of modern Russia, on 
the smouldering ruins of the 
fine old house, on the wretched 
groups of singed and blackened 
Volunteers, and on the group 
of still weeping Colemans hud- 
died in a corner of the yard as 
far from the fire of the Volun- 
teers as they could get. 

Carew, still undaunted, 
though wounded in a leg and 
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shoulder and soaked to the 
skin for hours, wished to stay 
on in the cottage in the yard ; 
but as soon as the fight was 
over, Blake had sent half his 
force back to Ballybor in the 
Crossley to bring out more 
transport, and the argument 
was settled by the arrival of 
two Crossleys and three Fords, 
in which Blake returned to 
barracks, taking Carew and 
the Colemans with him as well 
as the prisoners. It was im- 
possible to leave any police at 
Rossbane; the wounded had 
to be attended to, and Blake 
rightly guessed that the Volun- 
teers had had a dose that night 
which would keep them quiet 
for some time to come. 

Carew’s wounds were only 
slight, and the following day 
he was determined to return 
to Rossbane. Poor Coleman 
had no option but to go with 
his master, having no money, 
a family to provide for, and 
knowing full well that he might 
as well ask for the crown of 
England as seek employment 
elsewhere in the West, while 
emigration to the States was 
out of the question. 

Blake was now in an awkward 
dilemma. Unable to give Carew 
protection, he feared that if he 
returned the chances were that 
both he and the herd would 
be murdered. However, Carew 
was determined to go, so Blake 
gave out on the quiet that if 
anything happened to either of 
them the Auxiliaries would be 
called in, and let him go. 

For some time Carew lived 
in peace. The fight at the 
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burning of Rossbane had put 
the fear of God into the local 
Volunteers, and most of them 
would as soon have faced. a 
Lewis gun as face Carew in a 
fighting mad temper, while the 
threat of the Auxiliaries stayed 
the hands of the ‘‘ shoot him 
from behind a wall brigade.”’ 

At length Carew went up to 
Dublin to find ont about the 
payment of his malicious injury 
claim for the burning of Ross- 
bane, and on his return was 
met at Ballybor Station by 
Blake with the news that some 
I.B.A. flying column had beaten 
Coleman to death and burnt 
all the outbuildings at Ross- 
bane, not leaving a wall stand- 
ing. 

Carew wished now to put 
up a wooden hut at Rossbane 
and endeavour to carry on 
alone; but Blake refused to 
let him go, and in the end he 
was persuaded, greatly against 
his will, to sell his lands by 
public auction. 

The auction took place in 
Ballybor, the lands being di- 
vided into lots of a suitable 
size to suit small farmers; 
but the auctioneers did not 
receive a single bid—the I.R.A. 
saw to that. 

Carew now determined to 
leave his lands waste, his home 
in ruins, and as soon as he 
received the money for his 
malicious injury claim, to go 
to British East Africa, there 
to await the return of better 
days in Ireland, when he in- 
tends to return and rebuild 
the home of his fathers. Will 
they ever come ? 

AZ 
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X. POTEEN. 
There are very few industries sugar in England, we could 


in the West of Ireland, and of 
these by far the most lucra- 
tive is the distillation of illicit 
whisky, or, as it is generally 
called by the peasants, poteen. 

The average countryman 
would far rather make a fiver 
by sticking a stranger with a 
horse than £100 by hard honest 
work. Add an element of 
danger, and he is quite con- 
tent. The making of poteen 
combines much profit with little 
labour and a good element of 
danger, in that the distiller 
may be caught by the police 
and heavily fined. 

The beginning of poteen is 
lost in the mist of past ages, 
and the end will probably 
synchronise with the end of 
Ireland; the amount made 
varies with the demand, and 
the demand fluctuates with the 
price and supply of whisky. 

During 1919, when whisky 
became weak, dear, and scarce, 
and the police for a time prac- 
tically ceased to function, the 


call for poteen became so great 


that the demand far exceeded 
the supply, and for many 
months the whisky sold in 
the majority of public-houses 
throughout the West was made 
up of a mixture of three- 
quarters poteen and a quarter 
whisky. 

At the beginning of the last 
century all poteen was made 
from malt in the same way as 
whisky is made, until some 
thoughtful man argued that 
if they could make beer from 


surely make poteen from the 
same material in Ireland; and 
as any one buying malt or 
growing barley was liable to 
attract the eye of the BR.I.C., 
all poteen ceased to be made 
from malt, and the far simpler 
method of distilling from 
“treacle” continues to this 
day. Treacle is largely im- 
ported in barrels to Ireland, 
ostensibly for the purpose of 
fattening cattle and pigs. 

In the early part of 1919 a 
young Welshman, David Evans, 
was demobilised with a good 
gratuity, and being a keen 
fisherman, determined he would 
have one good summer’s sal- 
mon-fishing in Scotland before 
settling down to work. But 
Evans was not the only man 
looking out for salmon-fishing 
in Scotland, and he soon real- 
ised that that country was out 
of the question. 

During the war Evans had 
served at one time in the same 
division with Blake, and think- 
ing that the latter might know 
of some good salmon-fishing 
at a moderate rent, he wrote 
to him. By return of post 
came an answer from Blake, 
saying that, owing to the bad 
state of the country, very few 
Englishmen had taken fishings 
in Ireland that season, and 
that there was a very good 
stretch of the Owenmore river, 
about ten miles above Bally- 
bor, to let at a moderate rent, 
fF’ Evans at once wired asking 
Blake to take the fishing for 
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him, and ten days afterwards 
took up his quarters at Carra 
Lodge, a small fishing lodge on 
the bank of the river. 

Ireland has probably bene- 
fited more than any other 
country in Europe by the war, 
and not least by the submarine 
scourge, which not only raised 
the prices of cattle and pigs 
beyond the dreams of avarice, 
but also increased the number 
of salmon in Irish rivers to 
an extent unknown within the 
memory of man. Before the 
war salmon and sea-trout in 
many Western rivers were 
rapidly becoming exterminated 
through the great inerease of 
drift-nets at sea; but directly 
the first German submarine 
was reported to have been seen 
off the West Coast not a fisher- 
man would leave land, with 
the result that the fish had 
free ingress to their native 
rivers, and the numbers of 
spawning fish were greatly in- 
creased. 

Evans had _ great sport, 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, and 
found the peasants quite the 
most charming and amusing 
people he had ever met. No 
matter what sort of house he 
entered, he was received like 
a prince and bid ten thousand 
welcomes; a carefully dusted 
chair would be placed by the 
fireside for “ his honour,” and 
a large jar of poteen produced 
from under the bed. 

Towards the end of his time 
at Carra Lodge, Evans came 
to the conclusion that, if he 
could only discover some way 
of making a decent income, he 
would settle down in the West 
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of Ireland; but the question 
of how to make money puzzled 
him greatly. Farming did not 
appeal to him, and beyond 
that there did not appear to 
be any other industry open to 
an enterprising young man, and 
any profession was ruled out 
owing to the long period of 
training required. 

Before the war Evans had 
worked for a short time in a 
distillery, and had a good idea 
of how to make whisky and 
of malting; but to start a 
distillery in the Ballybor dis- 
trict was out of the question, 
owing to the smallness of his 
capital. But if he could not 
make whisky, he could make 
poteen with a very small out- 
lay. 

On making inquiries, he 
found that the possibilities of 
the idea were enormous; the 
outlay was small, the returns 
great, but the risks were also 
great. Yet if detection could 
be avoided, the returns would 
only be limited by the amount 
of treacle and malt available. 

At this period the country 
people were full of money, and 
as whisky was almost unattain- 
able, they were prepared to pay 
a very high price for poteen, 
and the distilleries were ra- 
pidly making fortunes. Still 
there was considerable danger 
attached to the trade. The 
police, though hardly ever seen 
outside their barracks except 
in large numbers, occasionally 
carried out extensive poteen 
raids, and as it was nearly an 
impossibility to find a house 
without poteen in it, they never 
returned empty-handed. 
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Having decided to go into 
the poteen trade, the next 
question was where to make it. 
To start distilling in a small 
way in a small house merely 
meant certain discovery after 
making small profits, and Evans 
knew that once he was caught 
red-handed by the police the 
game would be up. 

During bad times in any 
country, when the honest but 
timid men go to the wall, the 
unscrupulous but bold men 
come into their own, and often 
make a fortune by means which 
in quieter times would be out 
of the question. Evans be- 
longed to the latter class. 

Towards the end of 1919 
the peasants started to burn 
unoccupied country - houses 
throughout the South and 
West. Doubtless they were 
often burnt by wild young 
men without rhyme or reason, 
but also probably with the 
idea of making it impossible 
for the owners to return to 
their homes, and so force them 
to sell their demesne lands to 
the very people who had burnt 
their houses. 

A few miles from Carra 
Lodge, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, stood one of the largest 
houses in Connaught, Ardcum- 
ber House, the family seat of 
one of the oldest Elizabethan 
families in Ireland, and pro- 
bably the finest sporting de- 
mesne in the West. The 
great house, full of Shera- 
ton and Chippendale furniture, 
commanded wonderful views 
of mountains and moors; while 
in frontZ7jruns the Owenmore 
river, famous for its salmon 
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fishing, through a valley which 
in winter time can show more 
snipe, duck, geese, and wild 
game of all sorts than any 
other valley of its size in the 
British Isles. 

One would have thought that 
the above sporting attractions 
would have satisfied any man ; 
but the owner was one of those 
queer Irishmen who preferred 
any country to his own, and 
divided his time between Lon- 
don and Continental watering- 
places, leaving the management 
of his estates to an agent, who 
lived in Ballybor. 

When reading the ‘Field’ 
one evening, Evans came across 
an advertisement of Ardcumber 
House to let to a careful tenant 
at a nominal rent. Realising 
that the agent feared the house 
would be burnt if left empty, 
he drove into Ballybor the 
following day, took Blake with 
him to interview the agent, 
and drove home with a lease 
of Ardcumber House in his 
pocket, at a rent which the 
sale of game and salmon would 
cover twice over. 

The best of the fishing being 
now over, Evans crossed to 
England, nominally to collect 
his kit, in reality to have a 
large still made, which he had 
packed in large cases, labelled 
furniture, and brought over by 
long sea to Ballybor. At the 
same time he arranged with a 
sugar agent in England to ship 
treacle in paraffin barrels to 
Ballyrick and Ballybor as he 
required it. 

When at home in Wales he 
induced a cousin, John Evans, 
to join him, and the two set 
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out for Ireland. In Dublin 
they purchased a Ford truck, 
which they had fitted up as a 
shooting waggonette with a 
hood like a box-car, and in 
this, after obtaining the neces- 
sary police permit through 
Blake, they drove straight 
down to the West, and took up 
their quarters at Ardcumber. 

They found the house in 
charge of an old woman, who 
lived in one of the gate lodges, 
and arranged with her to cook 
for them and look after the 
few rooms they used, allowing 
her to go home every evening 
at six o’clock. 

At the top of the house they 
found six large rooms shut off 
from the rest of the house by 
a heavy door at the head of 
the stairs. Here they erected 
the still, using a fireplace as a 
flue; in a second room they 
erected wooden fomenting ves- 
sels, and in a third stored the 
treacle and poteen. In order 
to obtain a supply of water 
they fitted a pipe to the main 
water-supply tank, which was 
in the roof above the attics. 

They now settled down to 
a regular routine of shooting by 
day and distilling for a greater 
part of the night, living en- 
tirely to themselves. Once a 
week they drove into Bally- 
bor in the Ford to obtain 
provisions. 

Whenever they learnt that 
a consignment of treacle had 
reached Ballybor or Ballyrick, 
they at once removed it in 
the Ford, stored it in the 
stables, which they kept care- 
fully locked, and carried the 
treacle in large pails at night- 
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time to the fermenting vessels 
in the attics. 

At this time, so occupied 
were the police with looking 
after themselves, and the coun- 
try people with keeping clear 
of the R.I.0. and the Volun- 
teers, that nobody gave a 
thought to the “two queer 
foreigners above in the big 
house” who were mad on 
shooting. 

As soon as they had accumu- 
lated a good supply of poteen 
(the Irish peasant has no fancy 
ideas about allowing poteen to 
mature, and will as soon drink 
it hot from the still as not), 
they began to think of how to 
dispose of it without calling 
unnecessary attention to them- 
selves. In the end they de- 
cided not to try distributing 
the poteen themselves, but to 
find a reliable agent who had a 
good knowledge of the locality. 

Even when he was very poor 
indeed the Western peasant 
always insisted on having the 
best of tea, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that he 
insisted on paying a high price. 
At one time, so great were the 
profits on tea, that merchants 
used to send carts through the 
country districts selling nothing 
but tea, called by the country 
people “‘ tay carts.” 

David Evans found out that 
the principal tea merchant for 
the Ballybor district—in fact, 
for many miles round—was a 
grocer called Terence O’Dowd, 
who kept a large shop in Bally- 
bor, and had a branch in Bally- 
rick. Hearing that O’Dowd 
was fond of coursing, Evans 
called at his shop, and after 
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buying a quantity of provi- 
sions, invited the man to bring 
his hounds out to Ardcumber 
the following Sunday for some 
coursing. 

After the coursing they took 
O’Dowd into their confidence, 
showed him the distillery, and 
arranged that he should act as 
their agent. This part was 
simple, but the difficulty was 
how, when, and where to de- 
liver the goods to O’Dowd. 
If the “tay carts” came to 
Ardcumber, or the distillery 
Ford went to O’Dowd’s con- 
tinually, suspicion would be 
aroused. After a long discus- 
sion they decided on a plan 
of action. 

Once a week, when Evans 
drove into Ballybor for pro- 
visions, he was to fill up the 
Ford with poteen and leave 
the car in a shed in O’Dowd’s 
yard, where the poteen could 
be transferred to O’Dowd’s 
cellars and the car loaded up 
with empties. O’Dowd wanted 
to use earthenware jars, but 
Evans decided on two-gallon 
petrol tins as being less likely 
to excite suspicion. 

For a considerable time the 
plan worked well. Evans took 
a full load weekly to O’Dowd’s, 
whose tea carts distributed the 
poteen far and wide through- 
out the district. . 

One morning Blake, who had 
spent a busy night raiding in 
the district for arms and poteen 
stills, called in at Ardcumber 
on his way home and had 
breakfast with the Evans. Dur- 
ing the conversation he men- 
tioned casually that the coun- 
try was flooded with poteen, 
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and that they had failed to 
find out where it was being 
made, but that they suspected 
it was being delivered in tea 
carts from Ballybor. 

As soon as Blake had gone 
David drove off into Ballybor, 
settled up his accounts with 
O’Dowd, who was only too 
thankful to be rid of the job 
in time, and before he left for 
home had arranged with an 
egg merchant called Michael 
Flanagan, who sent lorries out 
to all the villages for miles 
around collecting eggs, to take 
over the agency, the petrol 
tins to be hidden in the straw 
of the empty egg-crates. 

The police appear to have 
had no suspicion of Evans, 
and the probabilities are that 
the Ardcumber distillery would 
have worked on indefinitely 
but for interference from a 
quite unsuspected quarter. The 
Sinn Fein leaders of the dis- 
trict began to grow uneasy at 
the effects of the apparently 
unlimited supply of poteen on 
the discipline of the Volun- 
teers, and determined to put 
down the industry. 

Any men who were now 
found with stills in their pos- 
session by the Sinn Fein police 
were paraded before the con- 
gregation outside the chapels 
after Mass on Sunday morning, 
the stills broken up with ham- 
mers, the owners heavily fined, 
and then let go with a warning 
of much severer penalties if 
they were found guilty of the 
same offence again. 

Afterwards Evans and Flan- 
agan received summonses to 
appear on a named date before 
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a Sinn Fein Court. Flanagan 
went and was heavily fined, 
but Evans took no notice of 
the summons. 

Flanagan was now, of course, 
afraid to act as agent, and the 
question again arose of how 
they were to get the poteen 
to the different buyers. While 
matters were in this state 
Flanagan sent a warning to 
Evans that the Volunteers 
would raid Ardcumber on a 
certain night, and that the 
results would be very un- 
pleasant for them. 

The situation was now seri- 
ous. It was impossible for two 
men to defend such a large 
house, and once inside, the 
Volunteers, apart from the fact 
that they would probably shoot 
them, would certainly break 
up the distillery, and the rapid 
increase of their bank balances 
would cease. 

That evening they received 
a letter stating that they had 
been banished from Ireland by 
an order of the Sinn Fein Court, 
and giving them two days in 
which to leave the country. 
The same night, after dark, a 
volley of shots was fired through 
the window of every room 
showing a light, and the follow- 
ing morning they had to cook 
their own breakfast, as the old 
woman did not turn up. 

But David Evans was not 
beaten yet. After breakfast 
he motored into Ballybor, 
where he waited until it was 
dark. He then went to the 
barracks, and told Blake that 
the Volunteers had threatened 
to raid Ardcumber the follow- 
ing night for arms, and sug- 
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gested that the police should 
ambush ,the Volunteers in the 
grounds. 

Blake, only too glad to help 
a friend, and eager to get the 
Volunteers together in the open, 
consented, and before Evans 
left the two had thought out 
@ very pretty trap. 

It has been mentioned that 
Ardcumber stood at the foot 
of a range of mountains, which 
isolated the Ballybor country 
on the east, and across them 
for many miles there was only 
one track, which led down to 
the back of the demesne, and 
which was never used except 
by country people bringing turf 
in creels on donkeys from the 
mountain bogs during the day- 
time. 

Blake proposed to start out 
the following afternoon with 
a good force, cross the moun- 
tains by the main road, which 
ran through a pass due east 
of Ballybor, and return by the 
mountain track, reaching Ard- 
cumber demesne soon after 
dark. Here David Evans was 
to meet them and guide them 
to the scene of the ambush. 
The district between the de- 
mesne and the mountains was 
thinly populated, and at that 
hour no one would be abroad 
for fear of the Black and 
Tans. The attackers would be 
certain to come from the oppo- 
site direction, and would not 
be likely to arrive before the 
moon rose at 11 P.M. 

The police, with a party of 
Cadets and two Lewis guns, 
were in position by 9 P.M. in a 
shrubbery on each side of the 
avenue, about a hundred yards 
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from the house. At 11.30 P.M. 
the Volunteers, sure of their 
prey, marched up the avenue 
in column of route, singing the 
* Soldiers’ Song.”” When they 
were within forty yards Blake 
called on them to halt, lay 
down their arms, and put up 
their hands. 

The column halted at once, 
and for a second appeared to 
waver, but an officer gave the 
order to deploy. Before the 
column could break up both 
Lewis guns opened fire. 

Unfortunately at this mo- 
ment a dark cloud obscured 
the moon and heavy rain began 
to fall, with the result that, 
after the first short burst of 
fire, the Volunteers were in- 
visible ; and though the police 
started in pursuit, they failed 
to overtake the flying rebels, 
and had to concentrate on the 
house. 

After collecting and render- 
ing first-aid to the wounded— 
there were none killed—the 
police brought their cars up 
to the house, and shortly after- 
wards returned to Ballybor. 

The Evanses were now fairly 
safe from the Volunteers, but 
again the question of distri- 
buting the poteen arose, and 
this time it looked as though 
they would have to do it them- 
selves. They tried to induce 
Flanagan to come on again; 
but the egg merchant was by 
now thoroughly frightened, and 
thankful to get off with a 
heavy fine. O’Dowd, being a 


police suspect, was out of the 

question, but there still re- 

mained His Majesty’s mails. 
The story of how the Evanses 
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had played the police off against 
the Volunteers was soon the 
talk of the countryside for 
many a mile, and so queer and 
uncertain is the Irish peasant’s 
mentality that, where one would 
have expected them to be furi- 
ous and determined to be 
avenged, on the contrary their 
great sense of humour was 
immensely tickled at the idea 
of the police defending the 
Ardcumber distillery, and the 
Evanses became popular heroes. 

After the Volunteer attack, 
Blake, being afraid that they 
might make another attempt 
to capture the arms in Ard- 
cumber House, offered David 
a party of Black and Tans for 
protection, but this offer was 
refused. 

For some time His Majesty’s 
mail cars carried the Ard- 
cumber poteen punctually and 
efficiently—in fact, far better 
than either O’Dowd or Flana- 
gan had done. Petrol tins 
were still used to put the 
poteen in, and Evans would 
leave the full tins at a garage 
twice a week, where the mail 
cars got their petrol from, and 
if a mail car carried a few 
extra tins of petrol, who thought 
anything about it ? 

Unfortunately the mail con- 
tract for that district ran out 
a few months afterwards, and 
this time was given to a man 
from the North, an Orangeman, 
and once again Evans had to 
find a fresh way of sending 
round the country his now 
famous poteen. 

But so popular had the 
Evanses become that, instead 
of having to seek agents, they 
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received offers to deliver the 
poteen from the manager of a 
creamery in the Cloonalla dis- 
trict, and also from the manager 
of a Co-operative Society in a 
village distant about four miles 
from Ardcumber. Evans closed 
with both offers, and the cousins 
redoubled their efforts to turn 
out all the poteen they possibly 
could, knowing that an end 
must come sooner or later. 
Two months afterwards the 
Auxiliaries discovered that the 
creamery was being used as a 
Sinn Fein prison, and, as a 
result, raided the place one 
night and burnt it to the 
ground. Incidentally, they 
found several full petrol tins 
in the manager’s office, filled 
up their petrol tanks with 
them, and could not make out 
why the cars would not start. 
It is both possible and pro- 
bable that, except for some 
unforeseen accident, the 
Evanses might have gone on 
making and selling poteen for 
an indefinite time—in fact, as 
long as the country remained 
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in the present state of chaos. 
The distillation of poteen always 
has and always will appeal to 
the Western peasant, and the 
story of how the Evanses called 
in the police to defend their 
still against the attack of the 
Volunteers will be told over 
the firesides of many a cottage 
for generations to come—long 
after Sinn Fein is dead and 
buried. 

But at last their good luck 
deserted them. One night while 
working at the still, John care- 
lessly knocked over an oil- 
lamp, and in a moment the 
old dry woodwork of the attic 
was in flames. Before morn- 
ing the grand old house, with 
its great collection of priceless 
furniture, was a smouldering 
ruin, nothing but the bare 
blackened walls standing, and 
so it is likely to remain for all 
time. 

The Evanses, having made a 
considerable sum of money by 
now, said good-bye to Blake, 
and returned to their native 
land. 


XI. THE MAYOR’S CONSCIENCE. 


In the spring of 1920 Blake 
suddenly received orders to 
proceed to a town in the South 
of Ireland on special duty, 
and on applying for leave 
was granted a fortnight, which 
he determined to spend in 
Dublin. In due course his 
relief arrived, and after hand- 
ing over he found himself 
free from all responsibility 
for the first time for many 
months. 


At this period the Govern- 
ment and the Irish railwaymen 
were enacting a comic opera 
worthy of Gilbert and Sullivan 
at their best, the Government 
paying the railway companies 
a huge subsidy, the greater 
part of which found its way 
into the railwaymen’s pockets 
in the form of enormous wages, 
while the men ‘refused to carry 
any armed forces of the Crown ; 
and the public, who, of course, 
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indirectly paid the subsidy, 
looked on helplessly. 

In order to get a passenger 
train Blake had to motor thirty- 
two miles to a station in the 
next county, where, as yet, no 
armed forces had tried to travel. 
While waiting here a green 
country boy asked him some 
trivial question, and with little 
difficulty Blake led him on to 
tell his whole history. 

In spite of a Sinn Fein edict 
to the contrary, many young 
men, who could find no work 
in Ireland, or who wished to 
avoid service in the I.R.A., 
were at this time contriving 
to emigrate to the States by 
crossing to England and sail- 
ing from Southampton. In 
order to defeat this, Sinn Fein 
agents were in the habit of 
frequenting the termini in Dub- 
lin for the purpose of getting 
in touch with these would-be 
emigrants and forcing them to 
return home. 

This youth, who came from 
the Ballyrick district, and had 
never been in a train in his 
life, told Blake that a brother 
in the States had sent him his 
passage, and that he was due 
to sail from Southampton in 
a few days’ time, but had to 
go to the American Consul in 
Dublin in order that his pass- 
port might be viséd, and asked 
Blake where the consul’s office 
was. 

Blake warned him not to 
tell any one he met on his 
journey that he was going to 
America, or he would surely 
fall into the hands of the Sinn 
Fein police, and thought no 
more about the matter. 


When the train reached a 
junction after about an hour 
and a half’s run, there was 
considerable delay while a large 
party of Auxiliary Cadets 
searched the train, and eventu- 
ally arrested a police sergeant, 
whom they removed after a 
desperate struggle to a waiting 
motor. Blake was reading at 
the time, and did not think 
anything was wrong until he 
saw the sergeant being dragged 
out of the station. It then 
occurred to him that, though 
he thought he knew every 
Cadet in the West by sight, 
yet he failed to recognise any 
of the search-party. However, 
it was useless to interfere, as 
he was alone and unarmed. 

Blake stayed at a hotel near 
Stephen’s Green, and for the 
first part of the night, so silent 
and empty were the streets, 
that Dublin might have been a 
city of the dead. However, 
about 2 A.M., a miniature battle 
broke out in some near quarter, 
and for hours rifle-fire and the 
explosions of bombs continued, 
varied at times by bursts of 
machine-gun fire. 

The following morning after 
breakfast he set out to see a 
high official in the Castle, a 
friend of his father’s, and also 
to report at the R.I.C. Head- 
quarters there. While walking 
along Grafton Street shots sud- 
denly rang out at each end, 
and at once the crowd tried to 
escape down several by-streets, 
only to be held up by the 
Cadets at every point; and it 
was not until two hours after- 
wards, when the Cadets had 
satisfied themselves that the 
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men they wanted were not 
there, that Blake was free to 
proceed to the Castle. 

The streets appeared much 
the same as usual, but the Castle 
was greatly changed from peace 
times. The entrance gates were 
‘ heavily barred; barbed wire, 
steel shutters, and sandbags 
in evidence everywhere. Out- 
side, a strong party of Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and Mili- 
tary Foot Police. Inside, a 
strong guard of infantry in 
steel helmets, while a tank and 
two armoured cars were stand- 
ing by ready to go into action. 

As nobody was allowed to 
enter the Castle without a pass, 
Blake had to get a friend from 
the headquarters of the B.I.C. 
to identify him before he could 
gain admission, and he learnt 
from this friend that the party 
of Auxiliaries he had seen the 
previous day arresting the police 
sergeant at the junction were 
in reality a flying column of 
Volunteers, who had managed 
to smuggle the Cadets’ uni- 
forms into the country from 
England. 

Blake found that most of the 
officials in the Castle were vir- 
tually prisoners there, and in 
order to keep their figures 
down had improvised a gravel 
tennis-court and also a squash 
racket-court. 

When training at the depot 
in Dublin, Blake had made the 
acquaintance of a Colonel Ma- 
honey, who had retired and 
lived near Kingstown with his 
only daughter, and his chief 
object in going to Dublin was 
to see Miss Mahoney again. 
After leaving the Castle he met 
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her by appointment, and after 
they had lunched and been to 
@ picture-house, they left by 
tram to be back in time for 
tea with the Colonel. After 
the tram started Blake found 
that he had an hour to spare, 
and got out at Ballsbridge to 
see a friend, while Miss Ma- 
honey went on alone. 

On reaching the Mahoneys’ 
house Blake learnt that, when 
Miss Mahoney got out at Kings- 
town, she had been followed by 
four young men, who had de- 
manded the name of the man 
she had travelled in the tram 
with, and on her refusing to 
disclose Blake’s name, they 
had knocked her down with 
the butts of their revolvers, 
and left her there partially 
stunned. 

The following day, when on 
her way to meet Blake again 
in Dublin, her tram was held 
up by Auxiliaries, and all the 
men on it carefully searched 
for arms ; but before the Cadets 
boarded the tram, Miss Ma- 
honey saw several young men 
pass their revolvers to girls 
sitting next to them, with the 
result that the Auxiliaries found 
no arms. On leaving the tram 
at the end of Kildare Street, 
the pockets of her coat feeling 
unusually heavy, she put her 
hands into them and found a 
revolver in each. At the same 
moment two men overtook her 
and demanded their arms. 

When he had been in Dublin 
four days Blake had to go to 
Broadstone Station to inquire 
about a kit-bag which had been 
lost on the journey to Dublin. 
He reached the station about 
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@ quarter of an hour before the 
departure of the train for the 
West, and passing a group of 
young men on the platform, 
recognised amongst them the 
youth who had asked him 
where to find the American 
consul. 

There were no police within 
sight, and it was useless to 
interfere single - handed, but 
without doubt the talkative 
youth had fallen into the hands 
of the Sinn Fein Police, who 
were returning him to his home 
minus his passage-money: the 
group consisted of four de- 
jected-looking youths and three 
rough-looking men, obviously 
in charge of the others. 

When his leave was up Blake 
left for the South by an express 
train, changing at a junction 
after about two hours’ run. 
Here, just as the train was on 
the point of starting, an armed 
party of the Royal Fencibles 
under a subaltern marched on 
to the platform and took their 
seats in several different third- 
class carriages, the officer get- 
ting into Blake’s carriage. 
There was a considerable de- 
lay, and Blake expected that, 
as usual, the guard and driver 
would refuse to carry armed 
soldiers, but to his surprise 
the train started without any 
incident. 

After an hour’s run, the 
train pulled up with a sudden 
jerk in a cutting just outside 
a station, and as the subaltern 
put his head out of the window 
to ascertain the cause, the train 
was raked from end to end by 
heavy rifle-fire, and the young 
subaltern collapsed on top of 
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Blake, his head shattered by 
a dum-dum bullet. 

Blake threw himself flat on 
the floor of the carriage until 
the fire from the top of the 
cutting slackened owing to a 
Lewis gun opening fire from 
one of the carriages near the ° 
engine. Taking the dead boy’s 
revolver, he then jumped on 
to the line, and made his way 
towards the forward carriages, 
where the soldiers had opened 
fire with their rifles. 

Here he found a gallant Lewis 
gunner, badly wounded in an 
arm and leg, firing his gun as 
fast as he could mount the 
magazines, and so preventing 
the Volunteers from leaving 
their cover at the top of the 
‘bank and attacking at close 
quarters. 

So hot was the Lewis gunner’s 
fire that after five minutes the 
Volunteers broke off the action 
and simply vanished. Blake 
then turned his attention to 
the wounded civilians, and 
though he had grown indifferent 
to dreadful sights through years 
of war, the awful condition of 
the dead and wounded in that 
train made him physically sick. 

The majority of the wounds 
were from flat-nosed bullets, 
with the most terrible results. 
In one carriage lay a young 
woman in a pool of blood, her 
chest literally blown away by 
one of these devilish bullets. 
In another, a middle-aged man 
was screaming like a mad wild 
animal, his arm and shoulder 
shattered, and at his feet lay 
an old countrywoman, the top 
of her head blown off. 

Very few of the soldiers had 
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been wounded, and under 
Blake’s command they at once 
started off in pursuit, only to 
catch a glimpse of the Volun- 
teers disappearing down a road 
on bicycles. 

After a long delay the train 
went on, and in order to try 
and forget the awful scenes he 
had just witnessed, Blake en- 
deavoured to read two English 
papers. The first paper, in a 
long leading article, called for 
a policy of conciliation in Ire- 
land, while the second (a three- 
penny edition of the first) re- 
counted at great length a speech 
made the previous day by a 
famous legal politician calling 
loudly upon the Government 
to withdraw all troops from 
Ireland, and demanding that 
the R.I.C. and Auxiliary Cadets 
should be severely dealt with 
for their brutal reprisals on 
innocent people, but never a 
word about the savage attacks 
on these same R.I.C. and Cadets 
by these “‘ innocent people,’’ or 
a single thought for the widows 
and orphans of the murdered 
policemen. In disgust he threw 
both papers out of the carriage 
windows, and consigned all po- 
liticians to the bottomless pit. 

On arriving at Esker, Blake 
found that his chief duty was 
to act as liaison officer between 
the military and police, and 
that he would be attached to 
the staff of the G.O.C. of the 
district. 

He quickly realised that the 
bad reports of the state of the 
South had not been exaggerated, 
and that it was in a far worse 
state than the West. Ambushes 
of police and military, attacks 
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on trains, shootings of unarmed 
soldiers and police in the streets 
at all hours of the day and 
night, the finding of dead men 
riddled with bullets in every 
kind of place, from an open 
field to an empty house, and 
the robbery of mails occurred 
daily with monotonous regu- 
larity ; and so accustomed had 
people of all classes become to 
this saturnalia of crime, that 
they thought no more about 
the murder of a human being 
than the usual man thinks of 
killing a rat. 

Blake’s principal work con- 
sisted of investigating these 
crimes in company with police 
and soldiers, and afterwards in 
making out a report for the 
General. In addition, he ac- 
companied the General when 
making tours through the dis- 
trict. 

One morning they received 
news of a terrible ambush of 
Cadets, and on arriving at the 
scene of the ambush Blake 
found the dead bodies of the 
Cadets still lying on the road. 
All their equipment and per- 
sonal effects had been stolen, 
and their faces smashed in 
with an axe. Probably in 
several cases this barbarous 
mutilation had been committed 
before the unfortunate Cadets 
were dead. 

Two days afterwards the 
bodies of the murdered Cadets 
passed through Esker en route 
for England. All shops were 
closed, and great crowds col- 
lected in the streets. Blake 
was greatly struck by the dif- 
ferent attitudes of sections of 
the crowd, some taking their 
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hats off with every mark of 
reverence and sympathy when 
the coffins passed, while others 
kept their hats on until ordered 
by the officers to uncover, and 
many showed plainly by their 
faces that they were in full 
sympathy with the murderers. 

Conditions in the South were 
now rapidly drifting into a war 
of extermination, and every 
morning brought fresh reports 
of men shot the previous night, 
either in bed before the eyes 
of their relations, or else against 
a wall outside their homes. 

One evening word came to 
headquarters through the secret 
service that a baker in an out- 
lying village was to be shot 
that night. It appeared that 
the baker, a moderate Sinn 
Feiner, had been chosen by 
the Inner Circle to take part 
in one of their nightly ‘‘ execu- 
tions,” and had refused. So 
the edict had gone forth that 
if the baker would not commit 
murder, he should be murdered 
himself. 

The General at once sent 
Blake with a party of soldiers 
to try and save the baker’s life, 
but, missing their way in the 
dark, they arrived a few min- 
utes too late. They found the 
unfortunate man lying on his 
bed shot through the head, 
while the only occupant of the 
house, the murdered man’s sis- 
ter, sat white-faced by the bed- 
side moaning and wringing her 
hands. 

They could get nothing out 
of the sister, except that a 
party? of armed and masked 
men, in “trench coats” aa 
ever, had suddenly burst into 


the house and insisted that her 
brother should accompany them 
for some unknown purpose, 
and that he had refused. For 
a time they argued with him, 
until another man rushed into 
the house, calling out to them 
to be quick as the soldiers were 
near. Whereupon they shot 
the baker as he lay in bed, with 
the sister looking on, and then 
left the house hurriedly. 

There seemed nothing to be 
done, and Blake was on the 
point of leaving when his eye 
caught a piece of white paper 
under the bed, which turned 
out to be the baker’s death- 
warrant for treason, signed by 
the O.M.A. of the I.R.A. 

On his return Blake handed 
the death-warrant to the In- 
telligence people, who returned 
it shortly, saying that they 
could make nothing of it. After 
showing it to the General, Blake 
put the warrant away, and 
thought no more about it. 

Some weeks afterwards, ow- 
ing to the shooting of soldiers 
and police in the streets after 
dark, the curfew was advanced 
an hour. As a result, the 
number of curfew prisoners 
greatly increased—so much so 
on the first night that there 
was no room in the usual de- 
tention quarters, and the officer 
of the guard was obliged to use 
an empty office for the over- 
flow. 

While the Genera] was work- 
ing in his office after dinner, 
the officer of the guard brought 
a note from the Mayor of the 
town, who, he explained, had 
been found on the streets after 
curfew hour by a patrol, and 
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was now a prisoner in the office 
below. The note requested a 
personal interview with the 
G.O.C., and stated that the 
matter was of the highest im- 
portance. The General passed 
the note to Blake, who was 
puzzled by the familiarity of 
the writing, but unable to re- 
member where he had seen it 
before. 

After some hesitation the 
General decided to see the 
Mayor, who was brought in 
by the officer of the guard, 
and left alone with the General 
and Blake. After beating about 
the bush for some time, the 
Mayor asked that he might be 
kept under arrest and, if pos- 
sible, deported by sea to Eng- 
land, as he was in great danger 
of assassination, but would give 
no reason for the danger, only 
stating that he had received 
threatening letters. 

The General explained that 
under no circumstances would 
he allow the Mayor to be de- 
tained under arrest or deported, 
unless he could show sufficient 
reasons. The Mayor replied 
that he considered the threaten- 
ing letters an ample justifica- 
tion for his request; he had 
not brought the letters with 
him, but that if allowed to go 
home with a guard he would 
fetch them. But the General, 
being determined to get all the 
information he could out of the 
man, and knowing that once 
he had granted his request it 
would be impossible to get 
anything out of him, refused. 

By now Blake had identified 
the Mayor’s handwriting with 
the writing on the baker’s 
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death-warrant, and getting out 
the latter, placed the two papers 
in front of the General, who 
at once taxed the Mayor with 
being the head of the Inner 
Circle in Esker. This he denied, 
but on being confronted with 
the two papers, broke down 
and made a complete confes- 
sion. 

It appeared that for a long 
time past he had been the 
leader of Sinn Fein in that dis- 
trict, and though himself a 
moderate man, he had been 
unable to control the wild men, 
who had forced him, as head 
of the Inner Circle, to sign the 
death-warrants of the men con- 
demned to be “ executed,” or, 
in other words, the men they 
wished out of the way. After 
a time, being a very religious 
man, his conscience had re- 
belled against wholesale mur- 
der, and he had refused to sign 
any more death-warrants. 

Whereupon the wild men, 
being afraid that the Mayor 
might give them away, had 
signed his death-warrant them- 
selves, and that very morning 
he had received by post a 
warning to prepare for death. 

The General was now quite 
satisfied to order his arrest 
and deportation forthwith ; but 
the Mayor asked that he should 
be allowed to go home to say 
good-bye to his family, and 
that he might be arrested in 
his own house at some early 
hour in the morning. It was 
now nearly midnight, and the 
General, after granting his re- 
quest, arranged that a patrol 
should arrest him at 4 A.M. 

At 4 a.m. to the minute 
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Blake drove up to the Mayor’s 
house in a lorry with an officer 
and fifteen men, but at once 
saw that something was wrong. 
Instead of the house being in 
complete darkness, most of the 
windows were lit up, and the 
loud wails of women could be 
heard in an upstairs room. 

Leaving the officer to post 
sentries at the front and back 
of the house, Blake knocked 
at the door, which was opened 
after some delay by a woman, 
who, on seeing a police officer, 
tried to slam the door in his 
face. Blake, however, managed 
to slip into the hall, and asked 
the woman what was wrong, 
but she ran upstairs, calling 
out to some one above that 
the police had returned. 

On the first landing the 
woman was joined by another 
woman and a man, and after 
a lot of trouble Blake at last 
got out of them that an hour 
previously a party of tall men 
in black mackintoshes, with soft 
hats pulled over their eyes, 
had gained admittance to the 
house, and made their way 
straight to the Mayor’s bed- 
room, where they found him 
kneeling down by his bed pray- 
ing. After pushing the Mayor’s 
wife out of the room they shot 
him, threw his body on the 
bed, and rushed out of the 
house. 

Blake asked to be shown the 
Mayor’s body, and the man led 
him to a bedroom at the back 
and opened the door. After 
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making certain that the dead 
man was the Mayor, Blake left 
and drove straight back to the 
General. 

That day the town was 
seething with excitement, and 
it was openly stated by many 
men that the Mayor had been 
murdered by the police. 

Shortly afterwards a public 
inquiry was held, and it was 
clearly proved that every police- 
man in the town could be satis- 
factorily accounted for during 
the night of the murder, and, 
moreover, that every round of 
rifle and revolver ammunition 
could also be accounted for. 
However, this did not suit the 
Sinn Feiners, and a verdict of 
‘guilty’ was brought in against 
the authorities, though there 
can be no possible doubt in 
any unbiassed mind that the 
Mayor of Esker was murdered 
either by, or by the orders of, 
the Inner Circle. 

When he went home, after 
his interview with the G.O.C., 
the natural assumption was 
that he had been giving in- 
formation, and the Inner Circle 
determined that he should give 
no more. Whether they knew 
that he was to be arrested and 
deported at 4 a.M., and deliber- 
ately forestalled the arrest, or 
whether they merely knew that 
he was at headquarters, and 
were waiting to murder him 
on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, is not clear, and does 
not affect the question of the 
guilt of the murder, 





BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


Ir India wears on her brow 
the crown of the Himalayan 
snows, she adorns her toe with 
the jewel of the Nilgiris. 

These Blue mountains, for 
such their name implies, are 
situated well down towards 
the toe of the Great Peninsula. 
They are so called for the very 
simple reason that, like most 
other mountain ranges, they 
look blue when viewed from a 
distance. But whereas many 
a hill range is a great deal less 
lovely on nearer approach, the 
Nilgiris borrow their beauty 
from no distance. 

The invitation which they 
extend to the distant beholder 
is, in their case, a genuine one. 
He who accepts it will find in 
the bosoms of these beautiful 
hills something that he will 
not find in the vast ranges of 
the Himalayas. He will carry 
away recollections, not so much 
of vastness nor of grandeur, 
but of quiet homely things ; 
and in my own case these will 
be the abundant song of black- 
birds, the sound of running 
waters, and the swelling green 
hills with the mists that keep 
them green. 

The Nilgiris form a plateau 
only of about twenty miles by 
thirty-five, with an average 
height of about 6500 feet. The 
highest peak scarcely touches 
9000 feet. But the top of this 
tableland does not possess 
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throughout its whole extent 
one square mile of flat ground. 
It swells into a thousand little 
hills, all holding up their round 
green heads to catch the two 
monsoons that come volleying 
in from south-west and north- 
east. And it is these monsoons 
that give these hills their ver- 
dure and their abundance of 
perennial streams. On the 
western and south - western 
edges of the plateau you are 
prevented from tumbling off 
it on to the plains below by 
a higher range, or rim, called 
the Kundahs. The Kundahs 
are what one might call a 
one-sided range. They present 
a steep glacis of grassy slopes 
to the plateau, but having 
surmounted this you find there 
is no other side to it. It sinks 
to the plains some 6000 feet 
below in a facade of almost 
sheer precipices. These peaks 
and precipices possess an ex- 
traordinary beauty of their 
own, and a grandeur proper 
to a much vaster type of 
scenery. Elsewhere the plateau 
breaks away to the plains in 
steep jungle-clad slopes and 
gorges, which give one the most 
beautiful peeps on to the misty 
flatnesses of Coimbatore and 
the rugged plateau of Mysore. 
The essential beauty of the 
Nilgiris, however, lies in the 
heart of the plateau, with its 
rolling green downs starred 
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with the tiny blue gentian, 
and unmarred with eucalyptus 
plantations or tea-gardens, and 
it is here that you can gallop 
for miles, once your horse 
has his 7000 feet wind, and 
with beat of hoof no more 
audible than that on English 
turf. 

Such of our countrymen as 
live in any country but their 
own have a liking for trying 
to find, or to force, a resem- 
blance between their own and 
the land of their adoption. 
Thus one may hear the Nilgiris 
likened to Dartmoor by some, 
to the Yorkshire moors by 
others, and to the hills that 
back the French Riviera, or to 
the Cotswolds with a cipher 
added to all the Cotswold 
heights. It is a pleasing but 
a baffling habit, for on rounding 
@ corner your comparison may 
be all sent astray by the sight 
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of a whole mountain slope 
turned into a sheet of lavender 
by the Strobilanthes} kunthi- 
anus, or by a stream-bed thickly 
grown with Arum lilies, or a 
line of tree-ferns stretching up 
@ ravine. 

For myself, I can force a 
certain resemblance to the roll- 
ing hills of Peeblesshire or 
Selkirkshire, with the Eildons, 
several Tintos, and _ several 
Tweeds. And when the mists 
are abroad, this resemblance 
sometimes forces itself on me. 

But when riding far out on 
the downs on a typical Nilgiri 
summer day—to wit, one with 
a tearing wind and a fine 
driving rain—it only wants 
the dull roar of surf somewhere 
far below to carry one straight 
to the Sussex downs with a 
south - westerly summer gale 
blowing, and the Channel lash- 
ing at the feet of white cliffs. 


. 


And yet how long did these 
goodly hills invite our swelter- 
ing countrymen to come up 
and make their better acquaint- 
ance? Perhaps it is the case 
with the best hills as with the 
best people. Both want more 
knowing than the second best. 
Europeans entered the Nilgiris 
very early in the seventeenth 
century, but found them little 
to their liking. The first British 
explorers came nearly 200 years 
later; but instead of bursting 
into raptures over such a sana- 
torium and such a refuge from 
the heat of the plains, they 


found my beloved Nilgiris to 
be “extremely cold and un- 
healthful from continual cover- 
ing of mists and clouds.” They 
departed whence they came, 
and the hills plunged again 
in thought. In those days, 
however, British India com- 
prised few, if any, mountain 
ranges over the fever altitude, 
and hills were looked on as the 
haunt of fever, not as a refuge 
from it. Sick men then took 
the sea-voyage to South Africa 
or Australia to get well. 

But at long last the Nilgiris 
having proved. beyond all pos- 
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sible question, by insisting on 
an introduction lasting some 
three centuries, that they were 
quite the best kind of hills, 
admitted into their bosom one 
John Sullivan. We find him 
really letting himself go over 
his experiences, describing how 
water froze at night in his 
basin ; how he walked by day 
without feeling the sun; and 
much more about wild straw- 
berries, raspberries, roses, mari- 
golds, and balsams. He appa- 
rently either lacked time or 
paper to include in his in- 
ventory a mention of the Nil- 
giri blackbird, of the running 
waters, and of the crimson 
rhododendrons, possibly be- 
cause the first of the three 
were not in song, and the last 
not in blossom. From that day 
the vogue of the Nilgiris grew, 
and now, just one hundred 
years later, we have our 
Ootacamund (she who some- 
how just fails of being easily 
first amongst all Indian hill 
stations), and a railway there- 
to which eats up most of 
its earnings m_ extricating 
itself from the steep places 
it is always sliding into. 
And we have the Ootacamund 
Hunt with its button and green 
collar, and our Game Associa- 
tion laws, municipalities, roads, 
and tolls. Have we not also 
our Nilgiri bard who sometimes 
sings in ‘Punch’? To save 
the indigenous woods the 
eucalyptus and wattle have 
been introduced, and have 
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much changed, for the worse, 
portions of the plateau. Neither 
tree will ever look to the manner 
born or appear as anything but 
bad patches on a fair garment. 
Indeed, the Nilgiris have been 
so civilised, opened up, and 
developed, that we may be 


pardoned a sigh sometimes and 


@ wish that we could have these 
hills as they were in John 
Sullivan’s day, when the world 
was younger, and when it still 
wondered at water freezing in 
its basin, when bison till 
roamed on the downs, and the 
wild goat (or Nilgiri ibex) was 
less scarce and inaccessible than 
he now is. Yet it is one of 
the greatest charms of these 
hills that, with all their civilisa- 
tion, they yet preserve toler- 
ably spacious corners of in- 
comparable beauty and wild- 
ness. 

Happy are the Nilgiris in 
that they have little or no 
history. Ever have they let 
the legions thunder past. Nor 
were the legions inclined to 
pierce the triple line of defence 
—malarial forest, river, and 
frowning cliffis—in order to 
gain a plateau which offered 
neither booty nor strategical 
position. The crumbling re- 
mains of two jungle-grown forts 
perched on rocky promontories 
are said to represent the extent 
of the hold which the Mysore 
kings had on the plateau, until 
Arthur Wellesley caused it to 
pass into the possession of 
John Company. 





I. 


Now what kind of man do 
these hills breed? Perhaps 
they are a little disappointing 
here. But the Todas are de- 
cidedly the least uninteresting 
of the three races peculiar to 
the plateau. The Occidental 
will ever be delving into the 
reeondite. And the Toda 
puzzles and interests the Occi- 
dental because the Toda’s origin 
is undiscoverable. All that is 
known is that he has not always 
belonged here. 
ki He interests me because he 
is a man living amongst game, 
suffering in property from game, 
yet taking no interest in game. 
So far as I know, he possesses 
no instinct for the chase. He 


is neither shikari nor poacher, 


and he owns and desires to 
own no weapon but a grazier’s 
staff. He is a hairy handsome 
fellow, profoundly impressed 
with his own superiority over 
all other men, and possessing 
the sublime dignity of com- 
plete inertia. He is not in 
the least concerned as to who 
he is or from what stock 
descended, but only with his 
wild-eyed buffaloes and their 
produce. He is a grazier pure 
and simple, and in any picture 
of the Nilgiris a Toda is sure 
to be represented as standing 
in the foreground, staff in 
hand, and sedulously watching 
his herds. But this is a mis- 
representation. His normal 
posture is recumbent, eyes 
elosed ; although I once saw 
a Toda more or less on end. 


To be exact, he was scratching 
his back against a post and 
whittling a stick. But he was 
quite an exceptionally brisk 
fellow. 

For his dwelling, which is 
like the tilt of a waggon set 
on the ground, possessing one 
tiny door and no other orifice 
whatever, the Toda chooses 
the most delightful sites. Some 
little green plot of turf is 
what he likes, in a glade, a 
stream running past his door, 
with the rolling grazing lands 
all round and a view of distant 
peaks. 

These are just the places I 
like to pitch my tent in, and 
there are not too many of 
them, but a Toda is usually 
there first. 

A swarm of merry children 
are always playing in the sun ; 
and Mrs Toda may be seen 
curling her well-buttered locks 
round a stick which she keeps 
for the purpose. 

All seems to be well. Yet 
it is difficult to conceive an 
arrangement less likely to en- 
sure domestic bliss than that 
by which a woman wives seve- 
ral brothers, and is in addition 
permitted an officially recog- 
nised lover ; nor one by which 
female babies are, or rather 
were (for the practice is now 
said to have ceased), placed in 
the entrances to the buffalo- 
pens, to be trampled to death 
as the beasts came out in the 
morning. The Nilgiri gazetteer 
who tells you all about the 
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Toda, from birth to death, 
opines that with the preser- 
vation of female infants, 
the practice of polyandry 
will die out; and notes that 
two Toda brothers are known 
to possess two wives (in com- 
mon). 

The gazetteer continues with- 
out a pause in its stately 
cadences: ‘On rising in the 
morning the men salute the 
sun with a quaint gesture, 
putting the thumb to the nose 
in @ manner similar to the 
English boy’s token of de- 
rision.” After seeing him 
through the routine of the 
day, the gazetteer, without a 
smile, puts the Toda to bed, 
and we learn that his pen- 
ultimate act before dowsing 
his lamp is again to make a 
long nose at it. 

Writers of gazetteers are not 
allowed any sort of levity in 
their labours; but I think the 
author of this one must have 
had a smile concealed up his 
sleeve somewhere. 

I have not myself, owing to 
the language bar, much per- 
sonal acquaintance with the 
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Toda. To me he is a pleasing 
portion of the Nilgiri land- 
scape, and so are his buffaloes. 
But while admiring the man, 
it is best to keep a corner 
of one eye on the beast, who 
hates strangers, and is not 
slow in attacking them. 

The Toda’s religion is a mad 
medley of buffaloes, dairies, 
spirits, precipices, peaks, and 
leeches. The souls of good 
Todas, with those of a selected 
buffalo or two, which are killed 
at his funeral, are believed to 
leap from a certain famous 
peak in the Nilgiris, and pass 
into an underworld. Here a 
grazier’s life is led, until by 
much herding of spirit beeves, 
the deceased’s lower legs are 
worn away to the knee. Re- 
incarnation then sets in, and 
he becomes once more a flesh- 
and-blood Toda with complete 
legs. 

The bad Toda after death 
suffers something lingering with 
leeches in it. Any one who 
has had a leech upon his 
legs will appreciate him as a 
first-class ingredient in any 
kind of hell whatever. 


IV. 


Anthony the shikari lives 
in a slummy sort of suburb of 


Ootacamund, spelt phonetic- 
ally ‘‘Candle.” Amongst his 
ancestry he numbers an Irish 
soldier, who, marrying a lady 
of the country, begat progeny 
who were in colour what wags 
call café au lait. The next 
generation was more café and 


less lait; and the next, in 
which I place Anthony, was 
noire, but still Roman Catholic 
and wearing a semblance of 
European dress. Anthony’s 
children, unless the B.C. priest 
keeps a tight hand on them, 
will probably stray into another 
fold where they wear caste- 
marks and chew betel-nut. 
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Anthony himself, garbed in 
clothes that no scarecrow would 
be seen in on a rainy week-day, 
looks scarcely a promising com- 
panion for the chase. He has a 
tartan eye—Stewart tartan 
(dress, not hunting)—and looks 
@ very decayed sort of fellow. 
I own I took him with mis- 
givings. Yet, none better offer- 
ing and several worse, he be- 
came mine for better or for 
worse, to hold and to have, 
for the daily stipend of one 
shilling and fourpence, a blan- 
ket, and ‘‘ what bukshish mas- 
ter liking giving.” Part and 
parcel of Anthony was his 
gun-bearer, John Anthony, an 
unpromising-looking youth with 
the legs of a Watteau shep- 
herdess. Yet both turned out 
good steady fellows, with mod- 
erate eyesight and a good 
knowledge of the country. I 
might have gone farther and 
fared worse. Shikari Anthony 
had been in the wars, for, 
early in our acquaintance, he 
showed me a horribly-mauled 
shoulder, that had once formed 
a nice mouthful for a tiger. 
Luckily it had been a case of 
just one scrunch and away. 
Anthony’s command of the lan- 

was not great, but I 
gathered that it was the old 
tale—not a very common one, 
I hope—of a wounded tiger 
and of a so-called sportsman 
sending the shikari into covert 
** just to move him.” 

The three of us forgathered 
on a glorious December morn- 


[July 


ing. It had rained almost 
continually for nearly three 
months, and sky and earth had 
been washed into a crystal 
clearness. There were only 
two blots on the landscape. 
They were my two frowzy 
Anthonys. We were bound 
over the hills and far away— 
or, to be more exact, to the 
forest bungalow of Avalanche 
which nestles under the Kun- 
dahs, some twelve miles dis- 
tant from Ootacamund. From 
here we were to push off into 
the Kundahs themselves. Our 
objective was chiefly what is 
wrongly called the Nilgiri ibex, 
but also air, exercise, and 
whatever other shootable mam- 
mals came our way. 

As he is known as Nilgiri 
ibex, I will call him so, but 
except that both are wild 
goat, he is no relation whatever 
to the true ibex, and bears no 
resemblance to him. He has 
a Himalayan connection called 
the tahr. Nor is he peculiar 
to the Nilgiris, being found 
generally throughout the hill- 
ranges of Southern India. The 
shootable male is termed a 
saddle-back, for he carries a 
whitish saddle-like stain on his 
back. The unshootable male 
is called a brown buck. Scien- 
tifically the Nilgiri ibex is 
Hemitragus hylocrius. With the 
exception of an Abyssinian 
ibex, he is the only goat living 
south of the north temperate 
zone. At least, so says the 
gazetteer. 
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A string of pack-ponies had 
clattered off about an hour 
before we did, and they carried 
supplies for man and beast for 
ten days. The Kundahs at 
this time of year are totally 
devoid of man or habitation. 
There is plenty of grass to eat, 
but nothing more, and every- 
thing has to be carried with 
you. 

Now twelve miles and the 
whole of a glorious day to do 
it in, and that day the first ofa 
long-delayed holiday, is but a 
step. The Kundahs, standing 
out sharp and clear, kept beck- 
oning us. Distant mountains 
long looked at and much longed 
for are full of infinite charms 
and possibilities. 

At the ninth mile I halted 
and ate a little ambrosia, 
which on a less happy day 
would probably have only been 
sandwiches. I drank from what 
appeared to be a clear spring 
of water, but to-day it proved 
to be nectar. What the gods 
would have termed tobacco 
had they known of it, I do 
not know, but certainly some- 
thing better sounding than 
tobacco. After a pipe of this, 
smoked under a bower of double 
pink roses, and a little drowsy 
pretence at reading, we fared 
onwards, and crossed one of 
my several Tweeds, called the 
Emerald river, and looked at 
the trout lying under the bridge, 
unconscious of the years of 
endeavour which had ended in 
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placing them there and in other 
Nilgiri streams. 

Late in the afternoon we 
crossed the Avalanche stream ; 
and here M——, who had been 
travelling several days to reach 
these delectable hills, came 
bumping along in a motor and 
joined me. 

Avalanche Forest bungalow, 
standing retired within a glade, 
received us with tea on the 
table, a roaring log-fire on the 
hearth, and frescoes of trout 
and some antlers on its wooden 
walls. 

There was yet daylight, there 
were also some very snipey- 
looking bogs close-handy, and 
there were guns. So for an 
hour we tramped the bogs, and 
found them sparsely tenanted 
by a strong silent variety of 
snipe, fond of zooming, without 
a squawk, out of the bog, and 
side-slipping into the nearest 
shola, or wooded ravine. Had 
our luck been in, or had there 
been more daylight, we might 
have seen woodcock. 

As the fluted cliffs that 
overhang the bungalow frowned 
us good night, and the last 
jungle cock of many round us 
ceased crowing, we had just 
shot enough for dinner. And 
a sleepy dinner it was. We 
burbled a few plans for next 
day, and fell asleep by the 
fire till bedtime. The next 
thing that happened was being 
called by candle-light next 


morning. 
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VI. 


Yes, on the whole, the early 
rise and the long climb in 
the dark were worth it. Iknew 
this as after mounting from 
7000 feet to 9000 feet I rested 
under the lee of a rock, and 
watched the dawn come and 
felt the first warmth of the 
sun. Only so does one capture 
the first fine careless rapture 
of the day. Nothing in the 
twenty-four hours quite equals 
it, not even the end of the day 
when the cooling earth gives 
out her goodliest scents, and 
the shadows creep out of the 
dimples in the hills and spread 
abroad, and the insect world 
sets up its thousand quiet 
voices in the thicket. That, 
too, is rapture, but it lacks the 
carelessness of dawn. 

Above us were a few hun- 
dred feet more of steep grass 
slope breaking at the summit 
into rocks and cliff. Below 
us the green spurs of the 
Kundahs reached their long 
fingers steeply down to the 
plateau. Between each pair 
of spurs a shola or wooded 
ravine, of close-set trees show- 
ing every tint of green, with a 
splash here and there of white 
dog-rose and crimson rhodo- 
dendron. These woods of the 
Kundahs are so neatly and 
closely packed that, viewed 
from above, they can only 
be described as ‘‘ pin-cushiony.”’ 
For some cause, which is a 
puzzle to every one who notices 
things, the edges of these shola 
woods are so trimmed and 


even as to suggest plantations. 
There are no stragglers or 
outlying trees. The woods 
seem to have marched forward 
and to have halted on the 
word, and then aligned them- 
selves. Within the heart of 
every shola is a brook rising 
close below the crest of the 
hill. The trees on those wind- 
swept rainy slopes are close- 
cropped, gnarled, and hairy 
with the long growths of mosses, 
lichens, ferns, and orchids, 
There is a great charm about 
these woods, and they form 
most excellent covert for game. 

Any one who wanders on 
the Kundahs will at least hope 
to see a tiger. For the sholas 
which afford these beasts the 
very sort of covert that they 
love, are often during winter 
too dense and too cold to give 
ideal lying; and Mr Stripes 
prefers sometimes the open 
sunny hillside, although it lacks 
the privacy which he also 
loves. Therefore, tiger have 
been sighted by day lying or 
moving on these open hillsides, 
and occasionally have been 
shot. 

From our vantage-point high 
up the slopes we had an un- 
rivalled view over any amount 
of country; and while three 
pairs of eyes, aided by binocu- 
lars and telescope, swept the 
landscape, a young stag, un- 
aware of our presence as we 
were of his, browsed within 
fifty yards of us. 

At last we became mutually 
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aware of one another. He 
gave us a beautiful view of 
himself as he dashed down the 
hill close past us, and then 
came to a halt, and stood, 
antlers erect, at gaze. A sam- 
bur stag, in full winter coat, 
with his great neck-ruff dark 
with dew, is a very goodly 
sight. To take life at dawn 
is often the lot of the sports- 
man, and yet the chase is 
never so closely akin to murder 
as when the dew is on the 
grass, and Nature, under the 
opening eyelids of the morn, 
is at her orisons. I was glad, 
therefore, that the stag did 
not carry a shootable head, 
for had he done so my pious 
reflections would scarcely have 


saved him. 
Then Anthony reported 
“Tbux.” They were the first 


I had ever seen, and for some 
days the last. I had just a 
glimpse of them on the sky- 
line above me, chamois-like 
animals; and then they were 
gone. We were now on the 
top of the Kundahs, or rim, 
that walls in the western edge 
of the Nilgiri plateau. We were 
within a mile of the great 
precipices which form the 
western and south-western sides 
ofthe rim. But there is nothing 
so invisible from above, or un- 
expected, as a really first-class 
precipice, and the ground we 
were on looked like ideal gallop- 
ing country of unlimited ex- 
tent, green downs constantly 
dipping into little valleys, each 
containing its happy little 


stream chattering over sheet- 
rock or pebbles, and all un- 
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conscious of what a short life 
theirs was to be, if a merry one. 
For all these streams, looking 
so strangely out of place so 
near the tops of these 9000- 
feet hills, run their short course 
and then go headlong over the 
precipices above alluded to. 

Towards noon, after seven 
hours’ walking, we were think- 
ing of boiling the billy and 
having lunch, when Anthony’s 
eyes glowed a livelier red as 
he spotted 1000 feet below 
us and about a mile distant, 
a sounder of pig. I was 
glad to see them, for to find 
pig fairly in the open at mid- 
day means that these emi- 
nently canny animals have not 
seen human beings about for 
a long time. 

Now no good Christian (in 
India) likes even to think of 
killing a pig in any other way 
than with a spear and from 
horseback. Still there are occa 
sions when, in the interests of 
hungry followers and in country 
where pig are not ridden, they 
may be shot. 

Anthony, with watering 
mouth and great gusto, was 
allowed to arrange the stalk. 
Number one pig presently fell 
to a pot-shot at 100 yards. 
Number two was fairly browned 
in the ranks of the sounder as 
it bunched and fled at about 
200 yards’ range. Number 
three, a solitary fellow and 
honestly aimed at (still a fluke), 
fell at 400 yards. Our larder 
was stocked, and I felt that, 
when number three toppled 
over, Anthony had invested 
me with the blue ribbon only 
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awarded to really good pig- 
shooters. I felt also that my 
name — sufficiently mutilated, 
I hoped, as to be unrecognis- 
able—would go down to other 
sportsmen as “This master 
shooting pig too very far.” 
I now discovered that I was 
to fade out of the picture; 
that the day, so far as I was 
concerned, was to end, and 
that the Anthonys were to 
spend the rest of it in cutting 
up and transporting the meat. 
I was unable to fall in with 
this programme, and bade my 
followers cover up the dead 
with branches, and have them 
sent for next day. 

Toward sundown we were 
at the cliffs to which we had 
looked up the evening before 
from the snipe-bog. A thou- 
sand feet below us the smoke 
from the Avalanche bungalow 
chimneys curled up invitingly 
and suggested an immediate 
descent and tea. But to go 
blundering downhill just at 
the hour when one should be 
sitting quiet and watching for 
game moving from covert would 
have been bad work. So An- 
thony was told to boil the 
_ water and make tea. By the 

time we had drunk that and 
I had smoked a pipe, we should 
have seen out the daylight. 
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Opposite me the unrespon- 
sive face of the cliff caught the 
levelling rays of the sun. I 
hoped we might see an ibex 
here. To the left, below us, 
the ground sank steeply in 
long grassy spurs and sholas, 
to where the young Avalanche 
river wound over the plateau. 
Very staggy ground this. In- 
deed, a sambur grunted in 
covert while we watched. Away 
to the right were the green 
downs with the blue shadows 
in their hollows spreading and 
deepening, while here and there 
amongst them a stream flashed 
us good night. 

Then the sun went down, 
and so did we; and Anthony, 
who was lost in a reverie of 
pork on the morrow, blundered 
into a barking-deer or muntjac 
—animal with the worst bark 
and the least bite in the world. 
He had just emerged from 
covert for his timid evening 
graze. He and my rifle went 
off suddenly together, and we 
picked him up dead just inside 
covert. 

I found M—— back when I 
arrived at the bungalow. He 
had seen a good stag, but as he 
said he had come up for air, 
exercise, and scenery, and had 
had plenty of each, he was quite 
content with his day. 


Vil. 


We had moved camp farther 
into the Kundahs. On our 
way up the beautiful Ava- 
lanche pass, we had turned 
aside into a pocket of the hill 


and inspected the trout nur- 
series. These are the result of 
long-continued and for long 


unsuccessful endeavours to 
bring trout ova to the Nilgiris. 
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And from these nurseries trout 
now are sent to all the Nilgiri 
streams, and to those of other 
hill ranges in this part of India. 

At our new camp Anthony 
now indicated a sure ibex 
ground six miles away, where, 
for the trouble of walking that 
distance, I might take my 
pick of the finest kinds of 
saddle-back. I fell in with 
this attractive programme, ex- 
cept to alter Anthony’s hour 
of start from 7 A.M. to 
430 AM. At that hour, 
on a blazing moonlight morn- 
ing, we set off over a country 
that was snow-white with a 
heavy hoar-frost. After a fair 
heel-and-toe of two hours along 
the side of a sheeted valley, 
with a river running black on 
our right, we left the path, 
climbed a hill, and then select- 
ing the least drafty-looking 
tufts of grass, lay down under 
their shelter, to await the light 
and keep out of the searching 
dawn wind as much as we 
could. 

We were rewarded for our 
early start and chilly wait, for 
when the light came I counted 
no ibex certainly, but no less 
than fourteen sambur, stag and 
hind, on the bare hills round us. 
This was the more remarkable 
in that the sambur is essentially 
a forest animal, and is seldom 
met with, and I have never 
seen or shot one out of covert 
after daylight as ‘these were. 
The glass was laid into each 
group as well as shivering 
hands could manage, but no 
shootable head was to be seen. 
Then the sun topped the hill, 
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and what I had taken to be a 
leafless bush about a mile off 
suddenly assumed a symmetry 
and a colour that no bush ever 
owned. It was the antlers of 
a shootable stag, couchant. 
Two staglets and some hinds 
grazed by him. The wind was 
right and steady. The ground 
looked easy for a stalk. The 
telescope hissed-to, and away 
we went, very glad of a little 
exercise. 

Half an hour later I lay 
within 100 yards of the stag, 
a prey to conflicting emotions. 
Shootable he was, but I had 
shot many a better one else- 
where. I had, however, never 
shot a Nilgiri stag. Added to 
this, through the soles of my 
boots, near which his nose 
was, Anthony was breathing 
out his very soul in slaughterous 
suggestion. And through my 
boots his suggestion passed to 
my dexter index-finger. Mean- 
while I lay watching the stag 
as he moved and grazed in 
that extremely deliberate way 
that totally unsuspicious wild 
animals have—first a nibble, 
then a slow scratching of a 
flank with his antlers, then a 
lounging pace forward. And 
then suddenly a most furious 
rush at one of the young 
stags, who must, undetected 
by me, have given the glad- 
eye to one of the demure- 
looking hinds. Then all was 
peace again, and Anthony never 
ceased breathing temptation 
up my legs. With the inevit- 
able result. 

We gave him—stag, not An- 
thony—a leafy sepulture, where 
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he lay after crashing and rolling 
down the slope, and sent for 
him later. 

The loud river, to the margin 
of which he had rolled, went 
on its way bawling murder to 
the hills. And the breeze, 
aider and abettor in the mur- 
der, now cried it abroad. I 
dragged the red-handed An- 
thony from his victim, for it 
was his, not mine, and we 
slunk on our way. 

We had a very long and 
very fruitless day. There was 
not the sign of an ibex in the 
country, and no mark of one 
under a year old. I arrived 
very tired and much out of 
temper in camp, which had 
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had all day to shift in, and 
only six miles to do. The 
tents were not up. The kettle 
was not boiling even ! 

M—— reported the fresh 
tracks of a tigress near camp. 
He had also wounded a sam- 
bur, and in following him up 
had penetrated into a very 
dense shola. Here he came on 
the end of a story of which 
some one else possessed the 
opening chapters—to wit, the 
scattered bones of a_ tiger, 
many months old. Sticking in 
the skull was the bullet which 
had wounded him and sent 
him away to die where M—— 
had found his bones, much 
scattered by hyena and jackal. 


vit. 


It was our seventh day out, 
and yet no saddle-back in the 
bag. At sundown we stood 
on a hill, with a hundred other 
little hills around us, ready to 
do what the sweet Psalmist 
bids them do. Yet they neither 
leapt not clapped their hands 
for me, for I was out of humour 
with the fair scene, and I fear 
my “carriages” towards poor 
Anthony were something harsh 
and surly. 

Owing to this, or possibly 
to his having been walked off 
his legs, he was looking de- 
cidedly wilted. His red eye 
drooped under his drooping 
old felt hat. His foul old 
Norfolk jacket, gift of some 
long-ago sportsman, was al- 
most more than I could bear ; 
and John Anthony, in his 


greasy cloth cap and shapeless 
legs, also looked in the worst 
possible taste. 

Resolved now to be at An- 
thony’s bidding no longer as 
regards ibex, and to take the 
matter into my own hands, I 
drew a bow at a venture, and 
pointed out a black cliff some 
four miles away as being our 
objective for the morrow. An- 
thony acquiesced drearily, add- 
ing a rider as to cliffs being 
“too very danger.” I am no 
cragsman, and I was sure 
Anthony was not, but where 
cliffs were (and I noticed that 
we had studiously avoided them 
hitherto) there or thereabouts 
might ibex be. I had no 
intention of cliff-climbing, but 
we could at least investigate 
their vicinity. We settled to 
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start very early next morning 
so as to be there half an hour 
before dawn, and to take one 
of the pony-men with us to 
carry a blanket apiece, and 
then send back when the sun 
rose and it got warmer. And 
with that we hit the trail for 
camp, visible a mile away, 
M——’s white and my khakee 
tent nestling into the edge of 
a little druid wood, and a lawn 
in front just big enough to 
take the table and the fire. 
I could see that the former 
was laid and the latter lit, 
and that _M—— was seated 
by the fire reading what looked 
like an expected Christmas 
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mail. Round the camp our 
baggage ponies were grazing, 
and the tinkle of their bells 
was pleasantly audible. An 
hour later we were at dinner— 
pork-chops and venison, a clear 
windless star-lit night, with 
just a pleasant hint of frost. 
A portly Christmas mail had 
arrived: it was Christmas 
Eve. To-morrow I felt cer- 
tain of an ibex. The only 
fly in the ointment might 
have been a wild-rose petal, 
from a cluster overhead, in 
the soup; but I do not re- 
collect even this. Truly if we 
are exiles, we have our com- 
pensations. 


IX. 


Next morning betimes we 
were at the black cliff which 
was on the very outermost 
edge of the Kundahs. With 
our blankets about us we lay 
comfortably enough awaiting 
the dawn. With the first 
streaks of light, when we could 
see down into the abyss at the 
brink of which we lay, it seemed 
as if we were poised at the 
very edge of the world. Some 
6000 feet below us, though not 
yet discernible, we knew the 
Malabar plain lay. As we 
waited and peered downwards, 
we could faintly discern that 
we looked into and across a 
great rift some four miles 
across, cleaving the perpendicu- 
lar fagade of the Kundahs, 
which here present to the 
south-west a wall of precipices 
whose like, I think, can scarcely 


be equalled elsewhere. As the 
dawn grew, there loomed far 
below us the solid - looking 
grey shapes of isolated clouds, 
embayed within this rift, where 
they hung in space like air- 
ships awaiting daylight to re- 
sume their voyage. 

Then the line of precipices, 
four miles away across the 
rift, silently and solemnly grew 
into the picture—acres of sheer 
rock glistening with the night 
mists, their feet still lost in 
darkness, and their gloomy 
fronts meeting the first light 
with an age-long frown. 

A little later the Malabar 
plain, 6000 feet below us, slowly 
revealed itself, with its dark 
smudges of teak forest and the 
winding tracks of its rivers. 

This great transformation 
scene evolved itself to the 
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sound of a still small voice, 
the ceaseless whisper of an 
unseen waterfall that fell over 
the unseen precipice on the 
lip of which we lay. There 
was no other sound, either of 
wind or beast or bird. And 
no other sound could have 
been in such perfect and re- 
verent accord with the great 
mandate, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 
I have seen the snowy ranges 
of the highest Himalayas at 
sunrise and sunset. They were 
distant, divinely beautiful, 
ethereal, but they were not 
so grand and not so impressive 
as this. It was a solemn, al- 
most oppressive thought, that 
this scene had been enacted 
daily for untold ages, and that 
it would be so enacted through 
ages yet to come: that these 
changeless unseeing precipices 


should daily start frowning out 
of darkness, and again at night 


be swallowed up in it. It 
was a scene that recalled an- 
other, on Horeb, when, at the 
sound of a still small voice, 
the prophet wrapped his face 
in his mantle and went and 
stood at the entering in of the 
cave, and behold there came a 
voice unto him. 

Our eyes, however, were soon 
otherwise engaged than in cliff- 
gazing. Anthony had already 
reported in a husky whisper 
that there was something in 
view. At present all we could 
make out in the half light was 
@ group of shapes that had the 
look of live shapes, and might 
be sambur, pig, or ibex. The 
glass was laid on to them, but 
could give no verdict yet. 
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They looked to be about 1200 
yards away, and were on the 
very brink of the precipice. 

Then as the light of Christmas 
morning came striding across 
the sky, a glad whisper went 
up that they were ibex; and 
a little later that there were 
four of them; and a little 
later seven; and last and 
best, that one of them was a 
saddle-back. They were badly 
placed for a shot, for they 
were approachable only from 
one direction, and that was 
down-wind. To get at them 
up-wind necessitated wings, for 
they were on the edge of noth- 
ing, and it was an “ off-shore ” 
wind. There was nothing to 
do but wait—and I employed 
the time in having a good look 
at the saddle-back. I have 
seen since then many Nilgiri 
ibex, and shot several saddle- 
back; and I maintain that 
no other animal is so difficult 
to distinguish as is the saddle- 
back from the unshootable 
males (called brown bucks), or 
even from the females. They 
all carry horns of sorts, and 
the saddle is not so distinctive 
a mark that it cannot be 
counterfeited by the sun shin- 
ing on the sleek backs of brown 
buck or doe, as you look down 
on them from a height. But 
this fellow I had, off and on, 
in the field of my telescope for 
two hours, and committed all 
his marks by heart. 

I beguiled the time with 
my Christmas mail, which I 
had brought up for the pur- 
pose, and in turning the glass 
on to the opposite cliffs. There 
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was something fascinating in 
bringing those inaccessible acres 
of perpendicularity close to 
the eye, and in taking a close 
scrutiny of places where the 
foot of man never had passed 
and never would pass. Above 
them was the green scalp of 
the downs, and in and out 
amongst these came the flash of 
a stream, nearer and ever nearer 
the brink, and then over it 
went, like a length of lace hung 
over the edge and blown hither 
and thither, and at times com- 
pletely severed by the wind 
that came up the rift. 

The wind still remained un- 
favourable. I began after a 
couple of hours to be 
impatient. Anthony said 
“Wait”; but as he had 


hitherto been singularly wrong 
in all his pronouncements, I 


had little faith in them. He 
maintained that the herd would 
soon be moving to water and 
away from the cliff. He proved 
perfectly right, but I would 
have none of it, and taking 
advantage of a favourable slant 
of wind, I began a risky stalk. 
I had hardly gone 100 yards 
when the ibex moved quietly 
off in single file, and away 
from the cliff. For a moment 
I thought they had got our 
wind or had seen us. But their 
quiet leisurely progress soon 
allayed my fears. No sooner 
had the rear ibex disappeared 
over a saddle in the hill than 
we dashed after them, topped 
the saddle cautiously, peered 
over, and saw the herd 1000 
yards away passing over an- 
other saddle. Fearful of losing 
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them altogether if they main- 
tained their present rate of 
progress, we did another rush 
after them, paused to get 
breath before peeping over the 
saddle, and there they were 
just disappearing over a third 
undulation. We repeated the 
manheuvre, and now, as I was 
badly blown and could not 
have held the rifle steady, I 
had to pause again. When I 
brought my eyes over the crest, 
there was nothing to be seen. 
I drew back, passed along a 
few yards, and then again 
peeped over. At first nothing 
was visible, and then suddenly 
the herd grew like a puzzle- 
picture out of the dense shade 
of a clump of trees and under- 
growth. They had evidently 
just drunk at a stream that 
lay between myself and them, 
and were standing motionless 
and unsuspicious: range (later, 
paced) 175 yards, much too 
far for my liking, and the 
saddle-back stood surrounded 
by the others. They let me 
get into position, and then 
began to move quietly off 
across my front. The saddle- 
back, who was a real gentle- 
man, came last, and selecting 
a slab of sheet-rock right oppo- 
site me, came to a halt, broad- 
side on. Since shooting my first 
tiger I had never felt so utter- 
ly nervous. As I pressed the 
trigger the herd went off with 
a clatter, but the saddle-back 
gave one bound backwards, 
and was lost in the dense 
shade from which he had 
just emerged. I waited for 
his reappearance. Nothing hap- 
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pened. So I covered the place 
with my rifle, and sent Anthony 
down to investigate. A glad 
shout came up, ‘‘ Dead.” 
While he was being skinned 
the billy was put on to boil, 
and never did a mug of tea 
taste better, for we had had 
seven hours of walking, watch- 


x. 


We now moved camp to the 
extreme south-west promon- 
tory of the Nilgiri plateau. 
Another march would have 
taken us out of the ibex 
ground and down into the 
country of elephant and bison. 
Indeed, it was evident that the 
former had taken a short-cut 
over the plateau in moving 
from one feeding- ground to 
another. They had crossed it 
in wet weather, and as the 
ground had now hardened and 
become densely grown with 
grass, we were continually 
stumbling in their huge foot- 
prints. It may be noted that 
in steep hilly country the man- 
path and the game-path will 
always be the same—that is, 
the line of country with the 
least amount of uphill and 
downhill in it. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to 
say that wild animals, having 
an unfailing eye for a country, 
make the path, and man uses 
it. The wild elephant is a 
sad gadabout and a most 
determined sight-seer. His 
tracks will often lead to the 
top of the highest and barest 
hills, and for no conceivable 
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ing, intense anxiety, and finally, 
some sprinting. 

It being Christmas Day and 
a saddle-back in the bag, the 
rest of the day was to be, of 
course, observed as a holiday. 
And so back to camp, a nice 
easy four miles, all downhill, and 
with a good path all the way. 


purpose unless it be to see the 
view. He is, with all due re- 
spect to him, a great nuisance. 
You may not hurt him, for he 
is preserved; but he is per- 
fectly free to do what he likes 
with you, until he commits 
himself too frequently, and he 
is then “‘ proclaimed,” and may 
be shot. How many murders 
he has to commit to become 
proclaimed, I do not know. 

From this camp I saw from 
thirty to forty ibex, but al- 
though a saddle-back must 
have been about I could not 
distinguish him. This mattered 
the less, for in the Nilgiris an 
individual is only allowed to 
shoot one saddle-back in the 
year. 


M—— having now been re- 
called from leave, and there 
not being many days left of 
my own, I accompanied him 
back to the Emerald Valley, 
where we parted. As I had 
shot my one ibex, I determined 
to put in my last few days in 
sight-seeing, and particularly 
in visiting the famous Mukarti 
peak. So reducing my kit to 
the smallest possible dimen- 
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sions, and taking only a shelter- 
tent weighing with its bag 
and aluminium pegs under 6 Ib., 
and a light rifle, I trekked away 
for the peak. A longish uphill 
and down-dale march brought 
me to the base of it, and a 
1500 feet climb up a steep zigzag 
path brought me to the little 
camping-ground within a few 
hundred feet of the summit. 
Mukarti was a familiar enough 
sight from a distance, and I had 
often looked at it from other 
parts of the plateau. It stands 
up against the sky like a giant 
shark’s fin, and nearly always 
has a background of very 
fantastically - shaped clouds 
grouped about it. On nearer 
approach it displays two shark’s 
fins, and has then more the 
appearance of the ears, sharply 
pricked, of some great beast. 
Towards sunset I climbed 
the last few hundred feet, and 
as I ascended the steep slope 
of one of the ears and neared 
its tip, I did the final few 
yards on hands and knees, and 
peeped over the tip lying down. 
I found myself looking into a 
chasm cut into the face of the 
Kundahs from the far distant 
plains 7000 feet below. But 
up to within 1000 feet below 
me this great abyss was filled 
with black slowly-swirling cloud, 
which had been packed into it 
and imprisoned there by the 
sea-breeze which now blew in 
my face. Another and con- 
trary wind blew from behind 
me. Opposite me and across 
the rift the craggy “ Nilgiri ” 
Peak, the base of its precipices 
disappearing into the black 
VOL, OCOX.—NO. MCCLXIX. 
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cloud which filled the rift, 
reared itself in a challenging 
attitude into the clear sky, 
and about two miles distant 
from me. From the black and 
constantly moving cloud-pack 
below me, detachments kept 
breaking off, and, urged by the 
one breeze, slowly crept up 
the gullies and re-entrants till 
they topped the brink and 
there met the other wind, when 
they reared up on end and 
assumed those weird shapes 
which I had so often noticed 
from a distance. Whether it 
was the great depth I looked 
into or the constantly swirling 
cloud that half filled it, I do 
not know; but although I have 
a tolerably good head for 
heights, a feeling very much 
akin to sea-sickness overcame 
me, and compelled me to with- 
draw from the edge. I was 
anxious to see the sun go down, 
so, following the line of the 
precipice for a short distance, 
I at last found a little grassy 
ledge just over the edge where 
I could sit out of the wind 
and watch the sun set in the 
Indian Ocean sixty miles away. 
I took my seat here, but al- 
though as safe as a house, 
mal de mer still followed me. 
If I shut my eyes, I felt the 
abyss below me; if I opened 
them, I saw it. I envied my 
dog, who curled himself up 
and went to sleep. So I left 
the sun to perform his couchée 
without a spectator, and 
stepped out for camp. To see 
solid ground all about me was 
a great relief, and there was 
something very homely and 
B2 
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comforting when far below me 
I caught sight of my camp 
fire and my little camp. Next 
day I went to the base of the 
Nilgiri peak, which is said never 
to have been scaled save by 
one individual (and he of very 
doubtful veracity), and well I 
could believe it. 

Viewed from here, I could 
not get away from the impres- 
sion that the two peaks, Muk- 
arti and Nilgiri, were two live 
things, challenged and chal- 
lenger: the challenger, Nilgiri 
Peak, rearing up as if on the 
point of a spring over the rift 
at his adversary Mukarti; the 
latter, motionless and watch- 
ful, awaiting the onset with 
his two great ears pricked 
eternally over space. Room 
enough here for a world of 
legend and fairy tale, were the 
Toda man a little more alive 
to his opportunities. As it is, 
he uses Mukarti as the jumping- 
off place (and a better jump it 
would be hard to find) for the 
souls of his dead brethren 
and their buffaloes, when they 
take their departure for the 
Toda underworld. 

Measured roughly, the Indian 
Ocean is some sixty miles dis- 
tant from here, looking west- 
wards ; and early in the after- 
noon I had turned my glass 
towards it. There was, how- 
ever, nothing to bejseen bar- 
ring two or three solid-looking 
black things, inclining from the 
vertical, low down in what I 
took to be the western sky. 
Later, however, with the sun 
nearer the horizon, I turned 
my glass in this direction again, 
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and what I had taken to be 
part of the sky now proved to 
be the crinkled floor of the 
Indian Ocean, its far edge 
mingling with the sky and its 
near edge with the haze that 
quite hid the coast-line. The 
black things were sailing-craft 
heeling to the breeze. Through 
the glass I could make out 
others, and their rig and what 
sail they carried. A steamer 
was also making down the 
coast, her progress visible as 
that of the hour-hand of a 
clock—that is, one could see 
no movement, but only that 
it had moved and kept on 
doing so. 

My companions, unlike those 
of stout Cortez on another 
peak gazing at another ocean, 
did not appear to be at any 
wild surmise, unless it were, as 
they dosed, how long it would 
be before they were back in 
camp. 

Mukarti Peak, in order to 
keep himself from toppling 
into the plains, thrusts out a 
long and jagged flying-buttress 
right down into the forests far 
below. One side of this but- 
tress is sheer precipice; the 
other, grass slopes as steep 
as grass slopes can be, and 
precipice and slope meet at 
the top in a veritable razor- 
edge, although a very jagged 
one. I spent an exceedingly 
toilsome day in working this 
buttress, for there is no kind 
of walking more toilsome than 
on the sides of one’s boots on a 
dry grass slope. I saw three 
or four different herds of ibex, 
all in quite unget-at-able places ; 
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and by showing myself, I got 
them to perform the most 
astonishing feats of agility on 
the face of the cliff. Those 
who have seen the wild goats 
on the Mappin terraces in the 
Zoological Gardens walk across 
the face of their miniature cliff 
at the bidding of their keeper, 
can form some idea of it. 
Yet even these walls of appa- 
rently sheer rock do not afford 
the ibex safety from that curse 
of all Indian shooting-grounds, 
whether plain or mountain, 
the wild dog. These brutes 
have been seen making better 
time along a cliff-face in pursuit 
of ibex than the ibex them- 
selves. I have not witnessed 
this myself, but I have heard 
the wild dog at work far below 
me, and seen the terrified 
ibex come up from below and 


take to the downs above the 
cliffs. 

It was time to leave Mukarti 
and to turn my unwilling steps 


homewards. For two days I 
dawdled along a river-bank 
idly wetting a line with a view 
to carp and only pulling out 
trout, which were out of season 
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and had to be returned. There 
were excursions also after that 
very evasive fellow the Nilgiri 
snipe. And so into Ootaca- 
mund. 

I have been in India a good 
many years, and have sampled 
nearly every variety of its 
sport, scenery, and climate, 
whether of mountain, foot-hill, 
plain, river-bed, or jungle. I 
have taken, with rifle, spear, 
rod, and gun, a modest toll of 
nearly every game animal that 
exists in the Great Peninsula. 
On mantelpiece and wall are 
mementos, great and small, of 
them all, ranging from jaw of 
mahseer and tusk of boar to 
buffalo and bison heads. Hach 
has its memories. But pleas- 
antest of them all is that 
afforded by the plain homely 
head of an old saddle-back 
and one of his forefeet. I like 
to think that those glassy 
goaty old eyes have seen, and 
that gamey foot has traversed, 
just the same scenes as I have 
—the green downs, the purling 
streams, and the black cliffs 
of the Blue Mountains. 

xX. 














A MAN IN THE MAKING. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


HE was one of those reddish 
creatures: red hair, brown 
eyes that looked as if they had 
sparks in them, and a profusion 
of freckles about his nose and 
cheek-bones. Hair and eyes 
were an inheritance from his 
Mother, whose Grandmother 
lived in one of those damp 
mysterious-looking palaces re- 
flected in great numbers in the 
canals of Venice. The freckles 
he got from his Father, who 
was pure Celtic Scots, and 
named him Euan. Euan Ra- 
phael M‘Neil, to give you the 
whole thing, but his Mother 
called him ‘ Raffy.” 

At the time he was ap- 
pointed to his first seagoing 
ship he stood perhaps 5 feet 
4 inches, but mere inches or 
lack of them is no criterion 
when one suddenly finds one- 
self a full-fledged midshipman. 
Moreover, he had been ap- 
pointed to the new Flagship 
of the China Squadron, and 
was due to leave England in 
a few days’ time. Also he 
had a dirk.... 

No, decidedly inches did not 
matter. 

His Mother and Father ac- 
companied him to Portsmouth 
on the eve of the day he was 
to join his ship. Euan was 
inclined to protest at this as 
having a flavour of “ wet-nurs- 
ing ”’ about it, but his Mother 


I, 





explained that China was a 
very long way off, and two years 
was a long time when you 
looked at it from thisend. And 
he was their only son. 

They stayed at an old- 
fashioned hotel near the dock- 
yard gates. Thewindowslooked 
out across the Hard at the . 
Victory swinging to the tide, 
and the red-brown roofs and 
gables of Gosport. Submarines 
and destroyers passed in and 
out all day, and just as they 
were sitting down to dinner a 
mammoth battleship glided ma- 
jestically up harbour from the 
mysterious outer sea. The air 
smelt of salt and seaweed, and 
nearly every passer-by was a 
bluejacket or marine. But no 
one in the hotel seemed to 
notice these things: and Euan, 
eating boiled mutton and caper- 
sauce in the bow-window of the 
coffee-room with its air of 
shabby dignified antiquity, real- 
ised that little round him had 
changed since Nelson stepped 
down from the adjacent sally- 
port to his waiting gig, to em- 
bark in that same Victory for 
the last time, and Tom Cringle 
and his friends ruffled in to 
that very coffee- room and 
called for spiced brandy-and- 
water. ... 

Both his Mother and Father 
sat on his bed after he had 
undressed and turned in. They 
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all kept up a kind of forced 
joviality, and even induiged in 
a mild pillow-fight ; but after 
Euan’s Mother had _ kissed 
him good night and gone to 
her own room, his Father 
sat on, twisting his empty pipe 
slowly round in his strong 
hands, staring through the open 
windows at the lights across 
the harbour. 

“You're sixteen, Euan,” he 
said presently. ‘‘The next 
two years are the ones that 
matter most in all your life. 
When you are quite an old 
man ”’—a smile lurked beneath 
his bristly ginger moustache,— 
‘as old as I am even, you will 
find that these next two years 
are the holding-ground for your 
soul’s anchor.” He chewed 
his pipe-stem. “This ain’t 
going to be a pi-jaw. I’ve told 
you already all you need to 
know—all there is to know. 
You know about women, Euan, 
and all that. . . . There’s only 
one way to keep a clean mind, 
and that’s to sweat good and 
hearty every day and turn in 
dog-tired. . . . He rose and 
stood looking down at his son 
with grim wistfulness. “Go 
on believing in the things 
Mother taught you. Don’t get 
too jolly manly to say your 
prayers ; and write home once 
a week.” He turned and strode 
to the door. ‘“‘Come back a 
man. Good night.” 


They walked with him to the 
Dockyard gate the following 
morning. Euan would have 


preferred to perform the short 
journey unaccompanied, but he 
wore his uniform and dirk, and 
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his Mother pleaded to be al- 
lowed to walk beside him thus 
arrayed. What could he do but 
humour her, with China 16,000 
miles away, and the impending 
two years’ commission stretch- 
ing away into Infinity? The 
policeman at the gate looked 
down at him from his immense 
height, and replied to Euan’s 
query as to his ship’s where- 
abouts with a jerk of his 
strapped chin. ‘“ ’Longside the 
Farewell Jetty. First opening 
on your left and keep straight 
through.” 

Euan glanced at his Mother 
and Father, He had a curious 
feeling he mentally described 
to himself as “‘ bowelly.” His 
inside seemed to be composed 
entirely of some restless un- 
stable fluid. He fingered his 
dirk hilt in search of com- 
fort. The surface was a pale- 
coloured pebbly substance his 
Mother called shagreen and 
his Father said was shark-skin 
—a material (according to his 
Father) favoured for the manu- 
facture of sword-hilts, because 
it did not grow slippery with 
blood. ... 

Its contact with his fingers 
heartened him. The impulse 
to throw his arms round his 
Mother’s neck passed as swiftly 
as it came. He grinned at his 
Father, who was looking at 
him with a kind of critical 
anxiety. 

“So long, old cock,” said 
his Father. ‘‘ We'll look out 
for you about tea-time if they’ll 
let you come ashore.” 

“ Right-o!” replied Euan. 
He avoided his Mother’s eye, 
and, turning, set off in the 
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direction indicated by the 
policeman. 

His Mother and Father, who 
lacked the fortifying influence 
of brass buttons, dirk, and 
patches, stood staring after 
him till he vanished from 
sight behind a pile of rusty 
buoys. 

His Mother gave a sort of 


That first day on board 
remained for all time a tangle 
of blurred impressions, few of 
which ever succeeded in de- 
taching themselves into sepa- 
rate distinct memories. 

Euan was greeted at the 
gangway by the Midshipman 
of the Watch, a saturnine 
youth a couple of years his 
senior, who adjured him in a 
swift whisper to flee while 
there was yet time: the assur- 
ance that the Commander was 
a cannibal and that the Sub 
was frequently tried for man- 
slaughter of junior midship- 
men did little to give him 
self-confidence as he stood for- 
lornly on the vast Quarter-deck 
and awaited recognition by an 
Olympian Lieutenant. This 
dignitary, who carried a tele- 
scope under his arm and wore 
a sword-belt round a wasp-like 
frock-coated waist, eyed him 
coldly through a monocle, and 
said in a tone of complete 
mental and physical exhaus- 
tion: ‘‘ Carry on.” 

Under the guidance of the 
Midshipman of the Watch (who, 
Euan decided, had the largest 
feet and ears and the tightest 
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gulp. ‘‘ Why did we do it? 
Oh, why——” 

Her husband pressed her 
arm as they retraced their 
steps. ‘‘ Because he’s all we’ve 
got. All we prize and love and 
value in the world. He’s good 
stuff, Nina, though I say it what 
shouldn’t. He’s worthy of the 
Empire. And now, so are we.” 


trousers of any mortal he had 
ever seen), he was conducted 
forward to the Commander’s 
cabin. The breakfast hour was 
still in progress, and the bat- 
teries were crowded with men 
sitting about and smoking. A 
diminutive Marine Bugler, with 
a countenance of serene childish 
purity, strutted past, and eyed 
Euan superciliously. As Euan’s 
guide paused before a curtained 
doorway in the superstructure, 
a stout Petty Officer Quarter- 
master stepped into his line 
of vision, addressing the Marine 
Bugler: “If I ’ears you usin’ 
that hawful langwidge again 

. .’ was wafted to the ears of 
the shocked newcomer. 

Euan felt himself propelled 
by a hand on his elbow into 
the doorway, and left there 
in full view of a big man with 
a curly beard in the act of 
lighting a pipe. He wore the 
uniform of a Commander. His 
cabin was littered with half- 
unpacked trunks and suit-cases, 
golf-clubs, guns, and fishing- 
rods. Photographs and dog- 
biscuits strewed the chairs 
and bunk, a red setter lay 
with her nose on her paws, 
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one eye open on the door- 
way. 

““Come aboard to join, sir,” 
said Euan. Somehow the sight 
of all this confusion filled Euan 
with a feeling of compassion 
for the man with the curly 
beard, whose head by this 
time was almost completely 
enveloped in tobacco smoke. 

“Good Lord!” groaned an 
extraordinarily deep voice. 
* Another!” A big brown 
hand was extended to him. 
A pair of inflammable very 
blue eyes. were covering him 
from head to foot with a 
faintly amused gleam. 

** What’s your name ? ” 

“ M‘Neil, sir.” 

Euan shook hands, and as 
he did so something couveyed 
the impression to him that 
nothing could ever perturb 
this big man ; that all he asked 
of life was adventure and hard 
work; that fear was a sensa- 
tion he had yet to experience ; 
that you could lie to those 
blue eyes with as much hope 
of success as you could plunge 
your hand unscathed in molten 
iron. ... 

““T’m a new boy, too,” said 
the profound bass voice. 
*“* None of us enjoy being that. 
Cut along to the Gunroom and 
shake down. First ship?” 

“ Yessir!’’ said Euan, stiff 
as a ramrod and in the manliest 
of voices. 

“Well, all your troubles are 
in front of you ; that’s the best 
place to keep ’em.”” He turned 
to a desk heaped with note- 
books and papers and unopened 
letters. ‘‘ You’d better sling 
your hammock to-day.” 
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Emerging from the cabin, 
Euan again encountered the 
Midshipman of the Watch, who 
conducted him down a metal 
hatchway on to the dimly- 
lighted Main-deck. 

Kaleidoscope impressions 
whirled through Euan’s brain 
—vistas of men, bearded and 
clean-shaven, barefooted and 
otherwise, crowding narrow 
decks and passages. They 
passed to and fro on mysterious 
errands without jostling, worked 
at incomprehensible tasks, each 
with a curious self-containment 
as if he moved enclosed in an 
invisible envelope of his own 
personality. There were hun- 
dreds of men, hundreds and 
hundreds of them: there was 
an odour between decks of 
wet paint, cooked food, much- 
slept-in blankets, tarred rope, 
caustic soda, and scrubbed 
woodwork all faint and in- 
termingled. In years to come 
that smell was destined to 
greet him after a prolonged 
spell of leave like a joyous 
embrace, so that he would 
half-shut his eyes and sniff 
deep and smack his lips with 
a grateful ““Ah...!” It was 
the smell of a man-of-war, 
different to all other odours 
in the world, hateful or ex- 
quisite, ‘‘all according,” as 
they say. | 

Lights burned dimly behind 
thick globes along the bulk- 
head. Rifle-barrels in racks 
between the lights caught suc- 
cessive gleams in dull reflec- 
tion. Cutlass hilts spread fan- 
wise overhead ; against a white- 
enamelled casing stood a row 
of midshipmen’s sea-chests, each 
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with the owner’s name on a 
brass plate. As he passed them 
one caught his eye :— 


Evan R. M‘NEL, 
Royal Navy. 


Up to that moment he had 
had the sensation of being 
whirled along by some swift, 
irresistible, and utterly indif- 
ferent force. But the sight of 
his own name—his peculiar 
intimate possession—standing 
there like a rock in a cataract, 
steadied him. He clutched at 
a lost individuality. ‘‘ This 
is ME,” he said. In the midst 
of all this unfamiliarity, this 
busy ship-life seething round 
him, he was aware of himself, 
a small frightened figure, grip- 
ping the hilt of his dirk, utterly 
insignificant, but master of his 
soul. 

He found himself in the Gun- 
room without a very clear idea 
how he got there. It was a 
long narrow space lit by scuttles 
in the ship’s side and occupied 
almost entirely by a table: a 
settee ran round it upholstered 
in American cloth, and at one 
end, where a trap-hatch con- 
nected with the pantry, a 
Chinese steward and a couple 
of Marine servants were re- 
moving the débris of breakfast. 

A Sub-Lieutenant sat at the 
end of the table smoking over 
the morning paper. His hair 
was fair, almost golden, and 
of a rather effeminate curli- 
ness. His face from brow to 
mouth was singularly beauti- 
ful, like a saint in a stained- 
glass window, but at the mouth 
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all beauty ceased: it was an 
unpleasant mouth, with thin, 
very red lips. He nodded at 
Euan indifferently, and con- 
tinued his perusal of the paper. 

Euan glanced round the mess 
—the proportions were those 
of a good-sized tram-car—and 
at the other end found five 
midshipmen, all of his own 
term, seated in a row with their 
backs to the ship’s side, whis- 
pering furtively among them- 
selves. At the sight of him 
their faces brightened. They 
grinned and made room for him 
in their midst, murmuring in- 
quiries and comment under 
their breaths. A little apart 
sat a newly-joined Assistant 
Clerk. He had no friends: a 
small, rather fat, pale-faced 
youth with eyes the colour of 
gooseberries, and not over-clean 
linen. Euan took comfort from 
the sight of this forlorn crea- 
ture. The new midshipmen 
at all events had a common 
training at the Naval College 
and in the Training Cruiser. 
Naval tradition and comrade- 
ship carried them a long way 
into this unfamiliar world of 
the seagoing Navy. But here 
was @ mere schoolboy, suddenly 
clothed in blue cloth and brass 
buttons, and translated with- 
out further preliminary into 
the midst of it. 

“He was a Bluecoat School 
boy,” whispered one of Euan’s 
companions, indicating the for- 
lorn figure. ‘I travelled down 
with him.” Euan felt an im- 
measurable superiority to all 
schoolboys, and this one in 
particular, who had neither 
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dirk nor patches, but only a thin 
line of white round his cuff. 

The mess filled and emptied : 
older midshipmen came and 
went; another Sub, a broad- 
shouldered, athletic - looking 
figure, came in and began a 
conversation with the other 
Sub. It appeared to refer to 
some mutual acquaintance of 
the fair sex. Suddenly he 
glanced round at the whisper- 
ing novitiates and roared— 

“‘Bread-crumbs, you warts! ”’ 

Some echo of past teaching 
in the Cruiser prompted Euan. 
He thrust his fingers into his 
ears, and the remainder fol- 
lowed suit sheepishly. The 
Assistant Clerk sat motionless, 
staring with his unblinking 
gooseberry eyes at the two 
Subs. 

‘Come here,” said the brawny 
Sub. The Clerk obeyed. He 
had the appearance of a fat 
little guinea-pig. ‘“‘ Unhappy 
youth,” said the Sub, “ you 
will never know how near you 
are to death. What I have to 
say to this officer and gentle- 
man,” he nodded at the other 
Sub, “is not for tender ears. 
Become instantly as one having 
ears that heareth not.” 

The Clerk put his fingers in 
his ears, and the Subs con- 
tinued their conversation. “ All 
right,” said one presently, not 
looking up or changing his 
tone. “* Take your beastly little 
fingers out of your ears.” 

The Assistant Clerk briskly 
obeyed, but the six midship- 
men continued to sit deaf and 
motionless. 

‘For that,” said the Sub 
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with the unpleasant mouth, 
“you shall receive six of the 
best in due course.” 

** My nose was itching,” said 
the Clerk. ‘I only——” 

“Silence, you little hog. 
You’ve no business to have a 
nose. I shall make it a dozen.” 

“What's all this about 
dozens ? ”’ inquired a pleasant 
tenor voice in the doorway. A 
tall cadaverous figure with rim- 
less pince-nez of great thick- 
ness and untidy hair entered 
the mess. He wore the single 
gold-and-white stripe of an 
Assistant Paymaster. 

“Your underling requires 
chastisement, Harvey,” said the 
Sub. 

“Does he?” observed the 
A.P. languidly. ‘Then my 
hand and mine alone adminis- 
ters it.” He took the little 
Clerk lightly by the ear and 
led him to the doorway. “In 
the meanwhile he and I will 
commune awhile apart on the 
mysteries of ledgers, victualling 
accounts, and the ship’s stew- 
ard’s breath which smells of 
rum.” 


The morning passed with the 
timeless bewildering swiftness 
of all unfamiliar experiences. 
The Senior Midshipman ap- 
peared in the mess about ten 
o’clock with a watch-and-station 
bil. He was blunt-nosed, 
merry-eyed, and had an air of 
being bowed beneath vast re- 
sponsibilities. He took in the 
six newcomers at a glance, and 
flung down the watch-bill on 
the table. 

The older midshipmen, to 
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the number of seven or eight, 
crowded round to learn the 
allocation of their new duties. 
They had all come on to this 
ship en bloc from a paid-off 
ship in the Channel Fleet, and 
appeared on terms of noisy 
friendly intimacy with each 
other. They all ignored the 
six “‘ warts,” but Euan thought 
one or two appeared rather 
self-conscious after some sally 
of wit or outrageous remark, as 
if appreciatively aware of a 
breathless and wide-eyed audi- 
ence. They were all a year 
or so the senior of the newly- 
joined: their monkey-jackets 
were shiny about the elbows 
and gaping in the seam here 
and there, the white midship- 
men’s patches soiled with grime, 
and the bottoms of their trou- 
sers, which most had outgrown, 
fringed with ‘‘ whiskers.”” They 
appeared to take pride in the 
uncouthness of their appear- 
ance, and to regard the rents 
of their garments as the scars 
of honourable internecine war- 
fare. They filled the mess with 
their babble as they crowded 
round the watch-bill, arguing, 
expostulating, and chaffing at 
the tops of their voices. 

** Bags I the steam puncher. 
. . - No, the whaler’s a cow of 
a boat. Why shouldn’t one 
of the warts——” ‘Golly! 
Four watches at sea all the 
way out to Hong-Kong. That’s 
utter tosh!’ ‘‘ Who’s Lieu- 
tenant of my Division?” ‘No, 
I’m hanged if I do Tankie?* 
any more.” “Is the Admiral 


going to have a doggie?” ? 
**T won’t keep watch with that 
ass.” ‘“‘ Who’s going to write 
up the leave book ? ” 

“Oh, dry up all of you,” 
protested the Senior Midship- 
man, round whom they clus- 
tered, arms encircling necks 
and shoulders like swarming 
bees round their Queen. He 
flung himself free. ‘“‘ I’m going 
to have the Picket Boat and 
I’m doing Tankie. That’s all 
about it. Now then for the 
warts.” 

The new midshipmen found 
themselves told off for duties 
under the supervision of their 
seniors. Euan was informed 
that he was Junior Midshipman 
of the Quarter-deck Division, 
Midshipman of the Launch, Mid- 
shipman of the after Upper-deck 
6-inch casemate gun and the 
following forenoon watch. All 
these onerous responsibilities 
awaited him under the chaper- 
onage of a senior, a hazel-eyed, 
lean-limbed youth called Las- 
celles. 

Lascelles it was who took 
him under his wing and led him 
to his sea-chest. Euan un- 
locked it and flung open the 
lid, and obeying some vague 
homing impulse sat down in its 
shelter. It was by no means 
privacy, for the chests stood all 
of a row in a thoroughfare 
leading from the Marines’ Mess- 
deck. But it contained all his 
worldly possessions, and inside 
the heavy lid the photographs 
of his Mother and Father, 
home and dogs: it was the 





1 Assistant to Navigating Officer. 
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shrine of his private life—that 
part with which the Navy had 
nothing to do. Here Las- 
celles, ; with his? instinet for 
divining others’ feelings that 
Euan was to know so well in 
time, planted him to get his 
breath. 

His servant, whose services 
he shared with two others, was 
@ mountainous Marine Artillery- 
man with a badly-damaged nose 
anda habit of breathing through 
it stertorously, which added to 
his air of being on the point of 
falling asleep where he stood. 
With the aid of this worthy, 
Euan chose a slinging billet 
for his hammock, two hooks 
in the beams overhead at the 
foot of a hatchway leading to 
the Upper-deck. The air blew 
down fresh, and at times the 
rain, and spray of heavy seas ; 
the traffic on the hatchway 
bumped his hammock as he 
slept ; but all these things fell 
into their places in time and 
became so inseparably a part 
of his life that when the com- 
mission ended and he returned 
home, the hush and seclusion 
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of his bedroom oppressed him 
with an overwhelming loneli- 
ness, 80 that he would wake at 
nights straining his ears in the 
silence, to hear only the heavy 
beating of his own heart. 

In the afternoon the newly- 
joined midshipmen were given 
leave to go ashore—those who 
had friends to go to—until 
10 p.m. Euan found his Mother 
and Father awaiting him in 
their private sitting-room at 
the hotel. He felt as if an 
immense period of time sepa- 
rated that moment from their 
parting at the Dockyard gates. 
Already the Service had set 
its mark upon his forehead : 
the hotel and streets had sud- 
denly become alien territory, 
and even his Mother and Father 
seemed to have receded a little. 
... Hight hours only had 
elapsed since he joined his 
first ship; but although he 
did not know it, his heart 
had commenced building up 
round itself that instinctive 
callosity which is the defence 
of all hearts destined to a life- 
time of partings. 


Il. 


The sea-road to Hong-Kong 
is a long road, and the mile- 
stones on it for outward-bound 
men-of-war are Gibraltar, Malta, 
Port Said, Colombo, and Singa- 
pore. In his official letter of 
proceedings the Captain de- 
seribed the ship’s passage out 
as uneventful. Perhaps it was 
from his point of view. But to 
Euan the picture-book of life 


was suddenly flung open for 
the first time, presenting to his 
delighted eyes a medley of 
blazing colour, a bewilderment 
of new faces and new scenes 
barely impressed upon the ret- 
ina before the page turned to 
yield another. Gibraltar, in 
the hot Northern African sun- 
light, with its little pink and 
lemon-coloured houses drowsing 
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under the frown of the Heights, 
drowsing over things imme- 
morial—chain-shot and fire- 
ships, sieges and the flutter 
of Moorish pennons. ... Euan 
landed there alone to explore 
the narrow noisy streets and 
buy his father a present of a 
box of cigars. These he pur- 
chased ridiculously cheap from 
@ young woman with a flower 
in her glossy black hair; she 
handed him his purchase, mur- 
mured something in Spanish, 
and leaning forward out of the 
shadows kissed him on the 
cheek. 

In after years he tried again 
to find the dim, cool, pungent- 
smelling little shop, that clung 
like a swallow’s nest to the 
steep foot of the Rock, but 
without success; for the rest 
of his life, however, that first 
light brush from the fluttering 
wing-tips of Romance, and the 
frowning fortress of Gibraltar, 
remained inseparable in his 
memory. 

Then came Malta, where they 
found the Mediterranean Fleet 
at its buoys in the Grand Har- 
bour. They played the Flag- 
ship’s Gunroom at hockey be- 
fore breakfast on the sun-baked 
mud Oorridino, and at cricket 
in the afternoon on an equally 
sun-baked Marsa. The Junior 
Officers’ Club extended its hos- 
pitality to these birds of pas- 
sage, and Euan drank shandy- 
gaff in a stone-flagged bar 
crowded by noisy flannel-garbed 
Gunroom Officers, and presided 
over by a one-eyed Maltese of 
unutterably villainous aspect. 
He appeared to know by name 
every midshipman in the Squad- 
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ron (and it was a large one in 
those days), and to carry their 
reckonings in his head. They 
in their turn heaped indis- 
criminate abuse upon him, but 
with a kind of affectionate 
proprietorship in their tones, 
proud of the distinction of 
possessing a steward credited 
by popular tradition with hav- 
ing slain his own brother with 
a cunning knife jab. For one 
glass of Marsala he was always 
willing to demonstrate in pan- 
tomime the subtlety of the 
upward twisted thrust that 
had proved so efficacious. .. . 

That to Euan was Malta: 
Malta of the innumerable 
churches and their ever-jan- 
gling bells, the mouldering pal- 
aces, scavenging goats, cata- 
combs, and hooded women: 
harbourer of that shipwrecked 
mariner of old, St Paul the 
Apostle. 


Port Said is the beginning 
of the East, and when Euan 
made its acquaintance for the 
first time, was trying to main- 
tain a waning reputation for 
being the Wickedest Place in 
the World. Its fame was whis- 
pered to Euan by a junior 
midshipman whose brother was 
in the Egyptian Army. He 
did not specify the nature of 
the wickedness that set Port 
Said apart from all the cities 
of the world, but Euan expe- 
rienced a distinct thrill of curi- 
osity and excitement when he 
landed and felt the sand of the 
Wickedest Place in the World 
under his feet. He looked 
about, expectant of nameless 
evil. It was dirty and dusty, 
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hot and swarming with flies. 
Arabs and Levantines impor- 
tuned him on all sides to buy 
trashy “‘ curios’; scabrous beg- 
gars whined for charity ; little 
wicked - looking boys showed 
white teeth in impish grins 
beneath their fezes; but for 
the rest he might have spent 
the afternoon in a Cathedral 
Close, and on reaching the jetty 
to embark in the boat again, 
for the first and last time in 
the course of his Naval Career, 
was tendered a tract by a 
severe-looking lady in a grey 
alpaca dress and, to complete 
the anti-climax, elastic-sided 
boots. 

Colombo came like an oasis 
after the breathless heat of the 
Red Sea. Here Euan made his 
first acquaintance with the rick- 
shaw, and experienced that 
pompously exalted condition 
of the mind peculiar to those 
who find themselves seated at 
ease and being propelled by 
the sole agency of a sweating 
fellow-human. The Galle Face 
Hotel, with its punkahs and 
cool drinks, swimming-bath, and 
curries of a thousand spiced 
ingredients, sent him back to 
his ship gorged and penniless 
till next pay-day. But in after 
years he never saw a sailor 
plunged in reckless carousal 
ashore, or return on board 
with bloodshot eye and hag- 
gard countenance, without a 
quick thrill of sympathetic com- 
prehension: if it taught him 
nothing more, the money was 
not ill-spent. 

The long hot trip through 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
gave Huan time to sort out his 
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impressions and, to use a Naval 
idiom, shake down. He got 
to know the Officers by sight 
and name, and most of the 
men in his Division. He break- 
fasted, in company with an- 
other “wart,” as the guest of the 
Admiral, and it being his first 
introduction to an Admiral at 
close quarters, experienced a 
faint surprise at discovering that 
he ate his food just like an or- 
dinary mortal, and talked with 
grave interested friendliness to 
both frightened boys. He was 
a tall, bony, grey-bearded man 
with craggy eyebrows, rather 
bowed about the shoulders as if 
the arduous years of long foreign 
commissicns had wearied him 
into a premature acceptance 
of old age. He was a Knight 
Commander in three great Or- 
ders, a Baronet, a bachelor, and 
(so said his coxswain) a woman- 
hater. The Flag-Captain was 
a less awesome figure. When 
he spoke, it was as if he were 
restraining himself with diffi- 
culty from a habit, learned 
young, of conveying orders 
through a gale at sea. Lean 
and dark he was, saturnine 
almost, with an expressive mo- 
bile face, and a mannerism of 
brushing the tip of his nose 
with his forefinger when he was 
amused. The Secretary and 
Flag - Lieutenant shared the 
meal. The former appeared 
to suffer from chronic dyspep- 
sia, and ate slowly in silence 
as if preoccupied with unheard 
voices. The Flag-Lieutenant, 
who turned out early and did 
physical drill with the midship- 
men, glowed with health and 
vitality. His was a merry soul 
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without affectation or “ side,’ 
and once or twice Euan saw 
the Admiral’s regard pass 
over him with a kind of wistful 
paternal affection. ... 

So much for the ‘“ Cuddy.” 
The Wardroom was a big one, 
and it was a long time before 
Euan learned to know them 
all. He did in time, of course, 
with that intense startling in- 
sight into their characters and 
dispositions which the Gun- 
room always possesses about 
the Wardroom, and which the 
latter accepts without emotion. 

There was “‘ Wanky Willy ” 
the First Lieutenant, who some- 
times drank rather more port 
than was good for him—any- 
how when there was an “ occa- 
sion” in the mess; and when 
there wasn’t he invented one. 
There was the old Major of 
Marines, who had fought in 
the Soudan, and was apt to 
find the fact difficult to keep 
out of conversation. His Sub- 
altern, a brilliant linguist and 
mathematician, possessed the 
type of good looks dear to both 
men and women—a sort of 
whimsical, reckless, unconscious 
charm of countenance, marred 
a little perhaps by that in- 
eradicable crease running down 
from each nostril which is the 
result of lore acquired in Con- 
tinental capitals more easily 
than the language of the coun- 


The Fleet Surgeon was an 
ex-rugby international and 
amateur heavy-weight, with a 
treacherous knee-joint and a 
broken nose, and, incidentally, 
a heart (it was rumoured) 


some woman had made to 
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share the fate of his nose. 
It was before the era of the 
married Naval Officer, and in 
a Wardroom boasting upwards 
of twenty-five members the 
Engineer Commander was the 
only married man. It set him 
apart from the remainder of 
the mess, a figure of envy to 
some, compassion to others. 
He was a bearded, silent, con- 
scientious Officer, who, when 
not below among his engines 
or in the office, seemed to spend 
most of his spare time in his 
cabin writing to his wife. An- 
other who shared this troglo- 
dyte tendency was the Pay- 
master. But he, when the 
last entry in his cash account 
was made and his day’s work 
done, would softly close his 
cabin door. Then from a shelf 
overhead he lifted an old brown 
violin from its case, snuggled 
it lovingly under his chin, and, 
seated cross-legged on his bunk, 
drew from the muted strings a 
thin stream of tender melody 
that carried his soul into some 
realm of enchantment all its 
own—where the chink of coin 
and the scratching of a pen 
on paper ruled vertically with 
faint red lines, must have 
sounded, if he heard them at 
all, very far away. 

There were the “ specialist ”’ 
Officers, too: the Navigating 
Commander, in whose anatomy 
steel wire took the place of 
nerves, and whose fund of 
unreproducible anecdote was 
unequalled in the Navy. It 
was at the time of the great 
renaissance of Naval Gunnery, 
and the wave of sombre en- 
thusiasm:. that swept through 
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the whole Navy and was des- 
tined to break in triumph off 
the shores of Jutland, carried on 
its forming crest the Gunnery 
Lieutenant. He was deemed 
a visionary in those days, 
prophet of an untried creed, 
that of overwhelming a target 
with an accurately synchron- 
ised broadside. ... His en- 
thusiasm devoured him like a 
flame. He read Gunnery, talked 
Gunnery, dreamed Gunnery. 
And the gods of war must have 
loved him for it, because when, 
ten years later, they called 
him to his Watch Below, he 
went ungrudgingly, with the 
roar of the British guns in his 
ears, conscious that his life’s 
work had not been in vain. 

Eager-eyed, slim-wristed, long 
of limb and finger, the Torpedo 
Lieutenant united the small 
features and _ delicately - cut 
mouth of a woman with an 
almost desperate physical cour- 
age. In all after-dinner horse- 
play, in every emergency or 
test of endurance, he was fore- 
most amongst the Wardroom 
hotheads. Him, too, the Red 
Gods grew to love overwell in 
time, but both stories belong 
to the category of ‘‘ War stuff,” 
which nobody wants to read 
nowadays. 

There were four Watch-keep- 
ing Lieutenants and two Engin- 
eer Lieutenants. Of the latter, 
one loved beer not wisely at 
all, which in a tropical climate 
is taking on big odds. He was 
a@ martyr to prickly heat, and 
painted engagingly in water- 
colours. The other gave no 
outward manifestation of loving 
anything or anybody. A silent 
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introspective man with leanings 
towards Socialism and Political 
Economy in leisure moments. 
Down below in the hell-glare 
of the furnaces and among the 
sobbing racket of main and 
auxiliary machinery he was a 
relentless slave-driver, and not 
beloved of his men. 

One watch-keeper has been . 
described already. Of the other 
three, one was short and dark, 
passionately addicted to horses, 
with an inexplicable preference 
for caps a size too small for him, 
which he wore with the peak 
tilted well over his right eye. 
The other two were the Damon 
and Pythias of the mess—only 
recently promoted to Lieu- 
tenants, and once in the same 
term. The senior had sandy 
eyelashes and a nose like a 
button—boxing enthusiast and 
devotee of physical training. 
The other was chiefly remark- 
able for the bloodless pallor of 
his face, absolutely perfect 
teeth, and a slight tendency to 


bow-leggedness. 


I have been at some pains 
to sketch in crude outline the 
Wardroom rather than the Gun- 
room, in this endeavour to 
trace the development of Euan’s 
character on the road to man- 
hood, because the eyes of boy- 
hood are fixed, not on his 
contemporaries or his environ- 
ment, but on those who are 
on the .higher rungs of the 
ladder. These he strives to 
ape and emulate; these—or 
rather a composite impression 
of them all—provided the 
mould into which Euan ardently 
pressed the plastic material of 











his own personality. The result, 
ere it attained “ the full stature 
of its perfection,’ was what 
you can imagine. Unsightly 
and useless protuberances here 
and there, idle tricks, vain be- 
liefs, a whole lot of superflu- 
ities adhered to what was in 
the main a manly, courageous, 
wholesome model. But this is 
where his environment played 
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its peculiar part. In the Argus- 
eyed, unimpassioned criticism 
of contemporaries, the ceaseless 
friction of the day’s work and 
routine, the standards of tradi- 
tion and caste ever passing 
over him, all excrescences were 
worn away in time. And what 
remained the mallet and chisel 
of Naval Discipline dealt with 
ruthlessly and well. 


IV. 


From Singapore to the sun- 
rise beyond Japan may be 
said to lie the Far East. It 
has a peculiar quality of its 
own that has been described 
as glamour; but the word has 
not yet been coined that com- 
bines all its witchery, its brutal 
rawness, and its infinite seduc- 
tion. No man, however world- 
seasoned, however unrespon- 
sive to ‘‘ atmosphere,”’ has been 
there without acknowledging 
its spell—or has not left it 
infinitely wiser, and sometimes 
very much sadder, than when 
he went there. 

Naval routine swung through 
its daily orbit on board the 
Flagship of the China Squadron 
along much the same lines that 
it followed in the Channel Fleet, 
in the Mediterranean, Australia, 
or the Cape of Good Hope 
Squadrons; and this alone, in 
the midst of Oriental languor, 
the loves, intrigues, and pas- 
sions of the incomprehensible 
East, preserved for Euan that 
link with his boyhood from 
which the rest might have 
weaned him too fast for his 


soul’s good. 


At 6.15 a.m. daily he tumbled 
out of his hammock ; tousle- 
haired and sleepy-eyed he pulled 
on flannel trousers and vest, 
and in company with a dozen 
other similarly tousle - haired 
young gentlemen proceeded to 
perform on the Quarter-deck a 
series of breathless contortions 
known colloquially as “ phy- 
sies.” They were conducted 
in the shade of the awning by 
the Junior Watch-keeper, whose 
thews were his religion, and 
who delighted in a man’s legs 
above all the rest of the wonder- 
ful works of God. 

“First position ! Arms 
ra-a-a-ise! Knees be-e-e-end. 
Arms stretching—One!.. 
Two ! One!... Two! 
That’s the style! More gin- 
ger! One! Two! Knees 
stre-e-etch .. .” 

And so on, while all round 
them the indifferent unchanging 
East smiled drowsily at another 
morn, and a couple of miles 
away, amid a jumble of curly 
dragon-crested roofs that lifted 
their gables above the battle- 
ments of a Chinese walled city, 
an opium-sodden Taoti pointed 
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a shaking finger and sent a 
wretch cowering in chains be- 
fore him to torture and death. 

Physics ended, ensued a hel- 
ter-skelter stampede to the 
bathroom. In an apartment 
whose available floor space 
measured perhaps 14 feet by 
10, a dozen nude sweating 
figures splashed in circular tin- 
baths, shaved, squabbled, sang, 
and brushed their teeth in 
noisy camaraderie. Then came 
breakfast. Ashore in these 
climes “ whisky-stinger ”’ is the 
favoured breakfast amongst 
those whom the morning finds 
shouldering for another day 
the White Man’s Burden. But 
the Navy does not drink before 
the sun is “‘ over the foreyard,”’ 
whether it finds itself on the 
Equator or in the proximity 
of either Pole. Breakfast in 
the Gunroom included porridge, 
eggs-and-bacon, and marma- 
lade, as inevitably as the White 
Ensign was hoisted at 8 A.M. 
Euan, as befitted his humble 
status in the mess, was re- 
sponsible that the cockroaches 
which swarmed darkly about 
the bulkhead and overhead 
beams did not invade the Subs’ 
coffee or their plates. 

At 9 a.M. the Ship’s Company 
was mustered at Divisions on 
the Upper-deck, and when Euan 
had called out each man’s 
name in the Quarter-deck Divi- 
sion (it was six months before 
he could do it from memory), 
and the Lieutenant of his Divi- 
sion had inspected them (Euan 
at his elbow with pencil and 
notebook), the band struck up 
“* Life on the Ocean Wave,” and 
the Ship’s Company marched 
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aft to prayers. The Chaplain, 
who was also Naval Instructor, 
read prayers ; they always con- 
cluded with the one set apart 
for the Navy’s especial use, 
in which the sailorman pathetic- 
ally intercedes with the Omni- 
potent to be allowed to “‘ return 
in safety to enjoy the blessings 


of the land.” ‘Truly a sailor’s 
prayer. 
Then the Midshipmen, herded 


by their senior as a sheep-dog 
worries a flock through a nar- 
row gap, assembled in the 
school place. It was only a 
varnished deal table on the aft 
deck with forms on either side, 
enclosed by @ canvas screen. 
But here- they wrestled daily 
until noon with the theory of 
navigation and spherical trigo- 
nometry, physics and dynamics, 
and the peculiarities of forces 
acting along an inclined plane. 

The Padre, to whom they 
yielded a grudging sort of sub- 
mission during these sweltering 
hours, understood to a nicety 
the temper of the very mixed 
team he drove, not without 
success, along the uphill road 
to knowledge. Undiluted higher 
mathematics is apt to give 
mental indigestion to its vic- 
tims in time ; there were morn- 
ings when, after a cursory 
glance round the table at the 
moist vacant faces and wander- 
ing eyes, the Padre would sweep 
a duster over the blackboard 
with a gesture of finality. Then 
sitting down on a corner of the 
table, with one leg swinging 
and the chalk twisting in his 
dusty fingers, he would talk 
to them of other things. Chi- 
nese philosophy or the Pyra- 
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mids, the theory of music, 
gyroscopes, or bees,—it was 
always a fresh subject, always 
absorbingly interesting. They 
never knew the hours of leisure 
he devoted to reading up these 
topics, and never did he impart 
the fruits of his labour with 
the air of being wiser than his 
hearers, or of reckoning all 
this patiently acquired know- 
ledge unto himself for righteous- 
ness. A bristly-bearded spec- 
tacled little man with a rather 
high tenor voice and a man- 
ner that managed to combine 
humility and firmness, Euan 
learned more from him than 
he realised till long afterwards. 
He grew fond of him, as indeed 
they all were, with a half-con- 
temptuous hypercritical affec- 
tion. But when the commis- 
sion came to an end, and they 
all returned to the fulfilment 
of their daily prayer, he never 
saw or heard of the little Padre 


again. 


Dinner came at noon, and 
after that, until 1.10 P.M.—or 
3.30 P.M. in the hottest parts 
of the station—the hour was 
sacred to the individual 
throughout the ship. All rou- 
tine was in suspension, and 
the Gunroom betook itself to 
the shade of the after-sponson 
or shelter- deck, where it 
sprawled, smoked, read, or 
dozed, and none harried so 
much (or so little) as a junior 
midshipman. When, an hour 
later, the brisk notes of the 
bugle. shattered the universal 
lethargy of the ship, relent- 
lessly jerking to their feet both 
Officers and Men, there was 


more instruction for the mid- 
shipmen. This time it was of 
a less theoretical nature— 
“‘ stripping ” down the breech 
of a 6-inch gun, racing, fore- 
mast against mainmast, hoists 
of manewuvring signals to the 
masthead; ship - construction 
with the Carpenter, when they 
crawled and sweated in the 
double-bottoms, committing to 
memory the whereabouts of 
fresh-water tanks and man- 
holes, water-tight doors and 
transverse frames. Under the 
guidance of the old Boatswain 
(who boasted the frayed medal 
ribbon of the Zulu War, and 
claimed to be the last man in 
the Navy to wear it) they 
brushed up such knowledge of 
cable work as the amazingly 
complete working model in the 
Britannia had given them. With 
the Torpedo Lieutenant they 
stood in a semicircle round the 
dynamo, mesmerised by the 
drone of its revolving arma- 
tures, and learned how a ship 
is lit and ventilated. In sweat- 
darkened overalls they “rove 
steam ” with the assistance of 
one of the Engineer Lieuten- 
ants, and stoked, or took to 
pieces some piece of auxiliary 
machinery undergoing repair. 
It was a catholic syllabus, 
leaving much to the individual 
whether he listened and learned, 
using his eyes and intelligence, 
or whether he lazed and kept 
in the rear of the class, think- 
ing of other things. The cram- 
mer-bred came off second-best 
in these hours of free-and-easy 
instruction. They had been 
accustomed to sit passive and 
neutral while unrelated facts 
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were forced into their memories, 
and the lid squeezed down on 
top of everything till examina- 
tion day. But Euan had mer- 
cifully never experienced the 
system, and had sufficient imag- 
ination to realise that now was 
the time or never to absorb 
the practical A B C of his 
life’s profession. He had a 
retentive memory and a bent 
for things mechanical, which 
are but mathematics after all, 


Mention has already been 
made of Lascelles. He was a 
senior midshipman, and for 
the first six months of the com- 
mission Euan kept watch under 
his tutelage, occupying much 
the same relation to him as a 
fag does to a sixth-form boy 
at school. It was Lascelles 
who initiated him into intri- 
cacies of the routine board, a 
printed time-table hanging out- 
side the Commander’s cabin, 
that regulated the work of the 
hands from hour to hour 
throughout the working day. 
Upon the Midshipman of the 
Watch rested the responsibility 
of seeing that the lives of close 
on a thousand men moved in 
accordance with this schedule, 
each change being duly re- 
ported to the Officer of the 
Watch (who yawned, and said 
“Oarry on”), and was con- 
veyed to the rest of the ship- 
world by the pipe and bawl of 
the Boatswain’s Mate or the 
strident note of the bugle. In 
this way Euan learned the 
delicate adjustment of the vast 


in a congealed form. He was 
easily first of his term in the 
annual midshipmen’s examina- 
tion held in the Fleet, and in 
due course received from his 
father two crisp five-pound 
notes—one to buy something 
useful with, and the other to 
“buy sweets with,” according 
to parental injunctions. Euan 
spent it in having a curly 
red-and-blue dragon tattooed 
on his skinny left arm. 


human machine around him 
that was never entirely at rest, 
and how lack of foresight or a 
single moment of forgetfulness 
could plunge the Upper-deck in 
chaos or send a boat’s crew 
dinnerless. 

He was entrusted with writ- 
ing up the deck-log, in which 
is recorded the humdrum events 
of daily life on board ship, the 
state of the weather, the va- 
garies of the barometer, and 
the temperature of the sea. 
He was expected to be a 
mine of information on these 
subjects, and to answer with- 
out hesitation when asked 
‘what the glass was doing ”’ 
or the direction of the wind. 
Without knowing it, he de- 
veloped in this way the mys- 
terious sixth sense of the sea- 
man, who is affected more by 
the fall of the barometer as a 
general rule than the eclipse of 


‘a dynasty. He learned other 


things from Lascelles: the art 
of brewing cocoa in the chart- 
house during the middle watch ; 
the names of stars and planets 
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and how to find them in the 
glowing confusion of the tropic 
night sky ; the dodges whereby 
a skulker can avoid mustering 
with the watch; the quickest 
and surest way to reach the 
seaboat first at the sudden pipe, 
** Away seaboat’s crew!” that 
sent fifteen men in a rush to 
the cutter at the davits once 
in each watch at sea. He 
shared many vigils with Las- 
celles: humid middle watches 
in the Malay Archipelago, when 
there was little to do and they 
talked (would that I could 
tell you half the things those 
boyish hearts revealed and 
shared) to keep themselves 
awake. ‘‘ Pannicky ” forenoon 
watches in Hong-Kong har- 
bour, when there was a coming 
and going of Post - Captains 
in their galleys and much piping 
of the side. Cold grey morning 
watches off the coast of Tar- 
tary, long (Lord, how long!) 
afternoons under the Quarter- 
deck awning, with the Quarter- 
deckmen rubbing drowsily at 
bright work, and the glare from 
the water dancing in reflection 
on the burnished muzzles of 
the barbette guns. 

Lascelles, whose time for 
passing for Sub-Lieutenant was 
drawing near, imparted to his 
satellite during these hours the 
sum of nearly three crowded 
years’ experience of midship- 
man life. It goes without 
saying that much went in at 
one of Euan’s small ears and 
came out at the other. He 
had to learn, as Lascelles had 
learned most of his lesson, by 
bitter experience, and not a 
little was the fruit of physical 


pain. The Lieutenant of his 
watch suffered no fool gladly, 
and before Euan had been a 
month on board handed him 
his signet-ring in the course of 
a hectic forenoon watch and 
bade him take it to the Sub. 
That officer rose lazily from the 
only arm-chair the mess boast- 
ed, put the ring in his pocket, 
and selected a flexible rattan 
cane from the rack. 

** You’ve been making a fool 
of yourself on watch ? ” 

Euan reddened. “I forgot 
to call away the picket-boat 
to bring off the Commander.” 

** Quite so. Smell the spot.” 

There was no spot to smell 
in actual reality, but the in- 
vitation held good neverthe- 
less. Euan knelt on the settee 
with his nose flattened against 
the surface of the table, in an 
attitude undignified but emi- 
nently appropriate to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

The Sub stepped back a 
pace, measured his surround- 
ings with the rattan to ensure 
a free swing, and passed the 
tip of his tongue over his 
thin lips... . “ Tighter than 
that... .” 

The ensuing fifteen seconds 
passed more slowly and pain- 
fully than any period of time 
Euan remembered in his brief 
existence. 

“... Right you are; get 
back on watch and give ‘ Tin 
Eye’ back his ring.” The 
executioner rang the bell and 
ordered a cocktail. Lascelles 
grinned sympathetically when 
Euan reappeared, rather white, 
with a queer hiccupy desire 
to sob somewhere in his throat. 
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“How many did he give 
you?” 

cc“ Six.’’ 

“That’s nothing. When I 
was a wart I had to turn out 
and take a dozen and a half 
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in my pyjamas from the Sub 
to amuse one of his guests 
after dinner. ‘Sides, you de- 
served it. ‘Tin Eye’ got 
cursed to blazes by the Com- 
mander.”’ 


VI. 


Euan worked his way up- 
wards from the Captaincy of 
the Whaler (that ‘‘cow of a 
boat ” under sail) to the wheel 
of one of the picket-boats, and 
it took him fifteen months to 
get there. He learned in the 
process pretty well all there 
was to know about service 
boat-sailing, and the boy who 
knows that by eighteen has 
travelled a long way. He grew 
accustomed to backing a whaler 
in through a wicked surf, grop- 
ing along tortuous channels 
with lead-line and luck alone 
to guide him into an unknown 
harbour. He knew what it 
was to bring off a launch-load 
of uproarious liberty-men under 
sail, and once at Shan-hi-Kwan 
(where the Great Wall of China 
runs down to the coast) he 
brought off a shooting-party 
in the teeth of a rising Pacific 
gale, nursing his cutter five 
miles to windward to reach 
the ship. 

He did not know that these 
arduous months were designed 
to give him self-confidence and 
a power of command. He did 
not know that Olympian eyes 
were upon him most of the 
time, sometimes through a 
telescope when he was away 
under sail, sometimes through 
a scuttle when he brought 





his boat alongside. He only 
knew that as time went on he 
appeared to have heavier re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon his 
young shoulders: to be chosen 
for the more unpleasant night 
work in uncharted harbours ; 
to receive a larger proportion 
of scallywags in his boat’s 
crew to lick into shape. ... 
None of these things came to 
him in the light of compliments. 
But there came a day when 
piracy in the West River as- 
sumed vexatious proportions, 
and the Great Powers, weary- 
ing of protest, announced their 
intention of patrolling the in- 
land waterways themselves. 
Then the Commander sent for 
Euan. It happened to be his 
eighteenth birthday, and he 
was growing fast, brown and 
angular, lean as a young hound. 
To his surprise the Commander 
rested his hand lightly on his 
shoulder. The blue eyes held 
his with an almost fierce ap- 
probation. 

“M‘Neil— you think I’ve 
been a brute to you, don’t 
you?” He gave the boy a 
little shake, and something like 
a smile lurked about his bearded 
mouth. . 

Euan flushed brick red. ‘ Er 
—Sir, no, not specially——”’ 

Again the Commander shook 
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him gently. ‘I’ve worked 
you like a black, haven’t I? ” 

** Well, sir . . . sometimes— 
a bit——”’ 

“And you thought I was 
merely slave-driving ? ” 

*T don’t think I thought 
about it much one way or 
the other, sir.” 

The Commander released his 
shoulder, and picked up some 
papers from his desk. “I 
didn’t leave you much time 
to think, I fancy. Here are 
the orders for the West River 
Patrol. Take ’em away and 
read them. I’m going to send 
you to patrol the creeks with 
an armed pinnace under the 
orders of a Lieutenant in the 
picket-boat. There are Mid- 
shipmen senior to you in the 
ship who'll be disappointed. 
But I’ve chosen you. See to 
it that I’m not disappointed. 
You'll be away some weeks, on 
your own a lot of the time. 
That’s all.” 


Euan returned to his ship 
five weeks later, more sun- 
burned than ever, and grown, 
in some indefinable way, more 
self-contained and less com- 
municative. To the Gunroom 
who thirsted for details, he 
admitted having seen no pir- 
ates, but had shot a great 


many snipe and wild-fowl, and 
had a topping time. That was 
all they ever learned of Euan’s 
first command. 

From the Lieutenant in 
charge of the expedition the 
Commander heard a good deal 
more than Euan’s prowess with 
a 12-bore. 

He listened without com- 
ment from behind pipe-smoke 
till the Lieutenant finished ; 
then he gave a little grunt of 
approval. ‘“‘ He’s a good lad, 
that boy. I hunted him till 
he sweated blood, and he never 
squeaked. Now, unless I’m 
mistaken, he’ll hunt himself. 
Once that begins you can say 
a boy is in a fair way to making 
good. Keep an eye on him 
and see he keeps within 
limits. Once he starts-in 
that type has no mercy on 
himself.”’ 

And sure enough as the 
Commander had foretold, Euan 
found himself for the first 
time with the road ahead 
opening up clear—a road that 
could only be traversed by 
desperate hard work and con- 
centration, a long journey over 
formidable heights and treach- 
erous levels, past a whole mul- 
titude of failures fallen by the 
wayside. And the goal was 
Flag Rank—no less. 


VII. 


This sketch would be in- 
complete without passing refer- 
ence to that mysterious, entic- 
ing, and almost remote world 
Euan grew accustomed to refer 
to as “the Beach.” It must 


be left to the reader to decide 
how much “seeing life” in- 
fluenced that immature soul 
to permanent weal or woe, 
but I am inclined to think its 
effect bore the same relation 
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to his ultimate development 
as the brush of the artist does 
to the product of the potter’s 
wheel. That is to say, it was 
superficial, and the degree of 
adornment or defacement im- 
parted thereby always liable 
to obliteration. ... 

But “Life” he certainly 
did see—crude, naked, and 
savagely assertive—sometimes 
with shame, at other times with 
fear, more often with merri- 
ment or ardent curiosity. 

On special occasions junior 
midshipmen were allowed to 
dine ashore with friends, and 
one of Euan’s contemporaries 
took advantage of the presence 
at an hotel ashore of a globe- 
trotting uncle and aunt, to 
invite Euan to dinner. It was 
about ten o’clock when they 
took leave of their host and 
hostess, and stepped into a 
double rickshaw. 

“Go ahead, John!” said 
Euan magnificently to the 
coolie. He leaned back puffing 
at his cigarette, complacently 
assured that the coolie knew 
they were midshipmen from 
the Flagship, and would con- 
vey them to the wharf without 
further parley—which last was 
indeed out of the question, 
since the coolie knew no word 
of English. 

The stars overhead blazed 
like angry white jewels; the 
warm air was pregnant with 
the smells of the East; on 
either side of the dusty road 
figures in silhouette crouched 
about the flares of food vendors 
or moved in dimly-lit interiors. 
Lantern lights gleamed dully 
on gilded signs outside the 


barred and shuttered shops. 
The coolie padded noiselessly 
on with a long elastic lope, 
looking neither to right nor 
left of him. They had gone a 
couple of miles when Euan’s 
companion (his name was Cart- 
wright) stirred rather uneasily. 
““T didn’t realise it was so far 
—did you?” he muttered. 
“No,” replied Euan. “I sup- 
pose we're going right... .” 
He sat up and stared through 
the darkness. At this moment 
the rickshaw turned a corner. 

* What the——” began Cart- 
wright, and stopped. 

They were in a narrow street 
of two-storied houses. Crude 
kerosene lamps flared in win- 
dows and doors, so that the 
street’ was as light as day, 
and everywhere, it seemed to 
Kuan, leaning over balconies, 
lolling in the doorways, squat- 
ting on the pavements, were 
women. They were of almost 
every race—Chinese, Japanese, 
and Koreans, Indians and neg- 
resses ; and farther along,where 
the glare dwindled, coloured 
paper lanterns tinted the bare 
shoulders and arms of Euro- 
pean girls, leaning out over 
the balustrades. The air was 
vibrant with feminine voices : 
above the jingle of climate- 
ravaged pianos and outlandish 
stringed instruments, they came 
thrilling through the night— 
strident or melodious, impor- 
tunate or seductive, with an 
undercurrent of laughter, ter- 
rible mechanical laughter, 
sadder far than sobbing. 

The coolie slowed down and 
stopped, resting the long shafts 
on the ground. He grinned at 
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his passengers, and wiped his 
face with a sweat-rag. Euan 
looked up at the balcony and 
saw four or five girls leaning 
down, looking at him. Their 
eyes were stained and their 
faces painted, and they com- 
menced a_ shrill wrangling 
amongst themselves, pointing 
down at the newcomers. Then 
one stretched out her bare 
arms to him. “’Ullo, Jack— 
Eenglish Meedshipman, eh ? 
Gom upstair, ‘ave ze music: 
trink glass of beer... .” Her 
voice was hoarsely melodious. 

“T say!” ejaculated Cart- 
wright in a tense voice, “ you 
aren’t going, are you? ” 

Euan shook his head im- 
patiently, but continued to sit 
motionless, staring up at the 
girl as if hypnotised. She had 
large grey eyes and yellow hair 
that hung down a yard on 
either side of her face in two 
heavy plaits. He thought she 
was the most beautiful woman 
he had ever seen. 

Cartwright was adjuring the 
coolie to take them back to 
the wharf in voluble Anglo- 
Saxon, in which there was a 
distinct tremor of alarm. The 
coolie merely wiped his face 
and grinned. 

“The confounded idiot 
doesn’t understand a word. 
Lets——”’ Cartwright turned 
to his companion, but that 
moment Euan sprang to the 
pavement. The girl with the 
plaits was in the doorway. 
“You gom upstairs?” she 
queried. 


Euan stood facing her, his 
heart beating unaccountably 
fast. “No. It was all a mis- 
take. We don’t want to come 
here. We wanted to go to the 
wharf. The coolie brought us 
here. Will you tell him? Can 
you—— ? ” 

The girl gave him one search- 
ing look, and glanced back fur- 
tively into the house. “ Give 
me money, zen—queek.” 

Euan emptied his pockets of 
the few dollars and cents they 
contained into her hand. She 
spoke a couple of rapid sen- 
tences to the coolie, who 
grunted and picked up the 
shafts. 

Good night, Jack,’ she 
said softly. ‘‘ Better you go, 
leetle boy. And to-night ”— 
for an instant her bare arms 
were about his neck, detaining 
him—“‘ w’en you say your 
prayers, say leetle prayer for 
Berta—w’at let you go!” 

Once more they ran the 
gauntlet of women’s eyes and 
all the sordid clamour of that 
pitiable Mart, shocked and 
thrilled by indefinable emo- 
tions, and so back to the ship 
and safety. 

That night Euan tossed sleep- 
less in his hammock, filled 
with an unfamiliar disquiet 
and the memory of bare de- 
taining arms. He had the 
deep, almost quixotic reverence 
of the sisterless for all women, 
and never forgot that Street 
of Sorrow or all it stood for 
in the world of men and 
women. 
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vir. 


They travelled far up the 
Yangtse, through the China of 
the Willow Pattern, and day 
after day Euan landed and 
trudged weary miles through 
paddy and coiton under a 
sweltering sun, in search of 
snipe and pheasant. They 
visited the possessions of other 
Powers—French Cochin-China, 
the Dutch East Indies and 
Tsingtau, the one German 
colony in the East. Here 
Euan studied the colonial life 
of the foreigner and ate salt 
pommes de terre frittés, and 
drank beer on boulevards that 
were almost Parisian, or danced 
with ladies of uncertain na- 
tionality in cool marble-pillared 
Batavian clubs. They lingered 
for a while among the fringe 
of islands off the coast of 
Borneo, and here Euan had 
his first experience of “‘ jungle- 
fright,’ beside which the nor- 
mal fear of death is but a 
passing tremor. The Gunroom 
was picnicking on the shore of 
an uninhabited island clothed 
in dense jungle, and Euan left 
the party to go in search 
of pigeon. The interlacing 
branches of the trees shut out 
the sky, shrouding everything 
in a sickly greenish gloom. 
Vines and creepers hung down 
in dense screens on all sides, 
with fantastic fungoid growths 
springing up about the hollows 
of the twisted lava underfoot. 
The air was close and sickly 
with the odour of rotting vege- 
tation, and as Euan pressed 
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on into this eerieness the sound 
of the surf died away... . 

He fought with the growing 
Fear as he advanced, and forgot 
it as a pigeon skimmed past 
among the branches. He fired 
and missed, but when the echo 
of the shot died among the 
trees it was succeeded by a 
stillness so complete and so 
terrible that he took to his 
heels and ran in blind terror. 
Twice he fell headlong and 
sprained his wrist, to say noth- 
ing of damaging his precious 
gun; but he cared nothing for 
that. All he wanted was to 
get back to the comfortable 
sound of human voices and 
the faces of companions. They 
were frying sausages in the 
lid of a biscuit tin when he 
rejoined them, so intent upon 
the task that they never even 
noticed his white face and di- 
shevelled appearance. But he 
had known Fear and had no 
shame. 

These picnics were a popular 
institution in the Gunroom. 
The change from the cramped 
life afloat and wearisome rou- 
tine, even for a few hours, 
healed fretfulness and quarrels, 
and was the Commander’s un- 
failing preventive against stale- 
ness. All the Gunroom would 
crowd into one of the cutters, 
laden with guns and provisions, 
and betake themselves to some 
likely-looking spot in the vicin- 
ity—out of sight of the ship, 
and as far as possible unin- 
habited. There, from Saturday 
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forenoon until Sunday night 
they bathed, ate, basked in 
the sun, slept under the kindly 


stars, and returned blistered, 
clear-eyed, and care-free, to 
another workaday week. 


Ix. 


They had been eighteen 
months in commission when 
the last of the senior midship- 
men departed for Greenwich 
and “‘ courses,” and Euan found 
himself Senior Midshipman with 
power of life and death among 
the batch of juniors who came 
out to fill the vacant places. 
Further, he had to maintain 
discipline and play the part 
of mediator in all disputes 
amongst his contemporaries— 
a task which, if a young man is 
to do his duty conscientiously 
and preserve his popularity, 
calls for tact and discretion of 
no mean order. 

He knew his ship blindfold 
and loved her; it was perhaps 
an unconscious affection, but 
at the end of a hard day’s 
shooting or a cross-country run, 
returning wet and tired in the 
stern of a sampan, the sight of 
her in the dusk, lying at 
anchor, with the lights glowing 
through the scuttles and gun- 
ports, and the familiar hum 
of men’s voices rising from her 
forecastle, would send a little 
thrill of contentment through 
him. It was Home. 

He knew most of the ship’s 
company by name, and all his 
own Division with an intimate 
understanding of each indi- 
vidual character. The know- 
ledge stood him in good stead 
in later years, since the types 
that go to make up a ship’s 


company (or indeed any com- 
munity) are limited, and merely 
repeat themselves with varia- 
tions ad infinitum. And with 
that understanding came the 
gift which is beyond price, 
which can never be counter- 
feited or abused—the gift of 
being able to handle men. 


The end of the commission 
came with a sudden swiftness. 
Two years had come and gone, 
years of strenuous toil and 
vigorous recreation; of new 
worlds seen through half-com- 
prehending eyes, holding in- 
tense friendships, partings, folly, 
repentance, hope; and hardly 
a score of times in those years 
had he spoken to a woman. 

Yet Euan, leaning over the 
rail of the troop-ship that car- 
ried them home, watching the 
mist-shrouded peak of Hong- 
Kong fade astern, was con- 
scious of no change ‘in himself. 
“This is me,” he said, as he 
had grasped at his individuality 
at the threshold of that breath- 
less crowded commission. And 
now at its close behold it was 
still the identical Euan Raphael 
M‘Neil over whose head these 
years had flowed. Nothing 
stood out penetratingly in all 
his memories. There had been 
no moment of crisis from which 
he had emerged, and breathed 
deep, conscious of sudden trans- 
lation into manhood. It had 
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all been . . . imperceptible. 
Life had just flowed along, 
that was the only word. And 
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here he was shaving every day 
now... knowing good and 
evil. 


x. 


He arrived home just in 
time for dinner, having pur- 
posely refrained from telegraph- 
ing the time of his arrival for 
fear his Mother and Father 
would meet him at the station 
and involve him in greetings 
in the public eye. An un- 
familiar but terrifying shyness 
seemed to have settled on his 
soul. Once they were alone 
together, he told himself that 
the constricting band which 
felt as if it were fastened 
round his heart would relax— 
perhaps fall away altogether. 
Yet when they sat down to 
dinner it was still there, and his 
consciousness of it made him 
constrained and totally unlike 
himself. 

‘Now, Raffy, darling,” said 
his Mother when the maid 
had put the soup on the table 
and withdrawn. ‘“‘ Now then, 
begin to tell us all about it.” 
She put one of her hands on 
his as it rested on the table. 

“Oh, Mother...” Euan 
leaned back in his chair and 
stared with narrowed eyes at 
the wall opposite. A _ little 
smile came into his face. How 
could he tell them “all about 
it”? ? How could he condense 
the colour and sunlight, the 
sights and smells and sounds 
of the station, the crowded 
mechanical life of the ship, 
the arduous work, strenuous 
pleasures, the sum of all the 


knowledge he had learned: 
how could it all be conveyed 
in speech ? 

He squeezed her hand with 
a quick little pressure, and 
withdrew his own. “I’ve told 
you in my letters all that 
happened. There really isn’t 
anything one can fasten on. 
. . . It’s sort of jumbled, you 
know... .” 

“Must have been wonderful 
shooting, Euan,” said his 
Father, trying to give him 
a lead. 

“Oh, rather. Priceless,” and 
Euan devoted himself to the 
food before him. 

“What a lot of friends you 
must have made, dear,” said 
his Mother, with a twinge of 
maternal jealousy in her heart. 
Try as she would, she could not 
keep the chill breath of dis- 
appointment from her con- 
sciousness. It was all so dif- 
ferent to the home-coming she 
had pictured. This lean, self- 
contained, almost chilly young 
man, was this her Raffy, 
the impetuous demonstrative 
schoolboy she had given to 
the Service two years ago? 
He had not even said he was 
glad to be home again. 

An atmosphere of constraint 
settled on the room, against 
which all three strove uncom- 
prehending. Euan’s 
avoided his wife’s eye, and 
shot sidelong glances :at the 


Father — 
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well-shaped head of his son 
whom he had bidden return 
a Man, and had looked forward 
to greeting as the comrade 
and companion of his old age. 
Hang it all, what was wrong 
with the boy ? 


The meal came to an end at 
length, and Euan’s Mother rose. 
“Bring your cigarettes up to 
the drawing-room when you’ve 
had your port’; and as she 
went out behind her son she 
passed her hand softly over his 
close-cut rusty-coloured hair. 

Euan filled and sipped his 
glass in silence. “Jove...!” 
he observed musingly. 

“What is it, old chap?” 
His Father turned his chair a 
little sideways. ‘“‘ Nothing on 
your mind, is there? Every- 
thing’s all right, isn’t it? I 
mean, you aren’t in any trouble, 
are you? ” 

“Good Lord, no!” Euan 
turned his candid eyes and 
met his Father’s. “‘Oh no! 
It’s just that all this—’’ he 
embraced with a little gesture 
the softly-lit room and polished 
table with its shining glass and 
silver and the doylies he re- 
membered his Mother painting 
when he was a little boy— 
** takes a bit of getting used to. 
I——” He hesitated. “It 
doesn’t seem real somehow. 
. . . It’s so different——” 

“IT know. I know.” His 
Father gave a kind of relieved 
sigh. ‘‘ But things will adjust 
themselves into the right per- 
spective in time, you'll see. 
A night’s rest will go a long 
way towards it. You want 
some leave, and just do nothing 


for a bit. We'll go to see some 
plays and have some hunting. 
More port? Sure? Then let’s 
go and join your Mother.” 

There was only the firelight 
in the drawing-room, and 
Euan’s Mother had drawn the 
deep sofa in front of it, and 
was sitting with her chin on 
her hand gazing into the flames. 
Euan crossed the room, and 
obeying a little movement she 
made, sat down at her side. 
Then without warning his arm 
slid round her, his head was 
against her shoulder. He snug- 
gled closer as he used to when 
very small. 

“Oh, Mother!” he whis- 
pered. “Oh, it’s good to be 
home.”’ She stroked his head 
in silence with a hand that 
trembled a little. 

Then Euan moved. ‘ Dad!” 
His Father was standing at one 
end of the fender with studi- 
ously averted face, scraping 
out a pipe. ‘“ Hullo?” he 
replied without looking up. 


Euan patted the vacant place 
on the sofa beside him. ‘‘ Come 
on, Dad. Lets . .. Us 
three... .” 


Euan’s father blew through 
his pipe, and closed his knife 
with a little click. Then with 
his face in shadow, he turned 
and sat down beside his son. 
Euan linked his disengaged arm 
in his Father’s. 

The shadows that the fire- 
light set in motion upon the 
walls and ceiling were the only 
things in the room that moved. 
The only sound was the clink 
of the embers, and once the 
deep contented sigh of the boy 
who had become a man. 
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THE VOYAGE HOME. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PETER BRowN ascertained 
from Garry, whom he found 
in the steward’s pantry, the 
number of Sir Evan Pilth’s 
cabin, and, giving himself no 
time for hesitation, be found 
it and knocked at the door. 

It was Sir Evan himself who 
opened, Seeing Peter Brown, 
whom he was now convinced 
was guilty of the theft, he 
would have closed the door 
in his face, had not the detec- 
tive’s first words arrested him. 

*“* May I speak to Lady Pilth 
about her diamonds ? ” 

Peter Brown, having wrought 
himself up to what he knew 
must be a most unpleasant 
interview—a thing he hated— 
went straight and abruptly to 
the point. 

“Will any useful purpose be 
served——”’ began Sir Evan. 

“That is a matter for Lady 
Pilth, Sir Evan,” Peter inter- 
rupted. “Perhaps you will 
ask if she will grant me an 
interview.” 

“Lady Pilth is dressing. It 
is impossible that she should 
see you now, even were she 
inclined to look upon such a 
request with favour, which, I 
may say, is more than doubtful 
—exceedingly improbable.”’ 

“The matter will not wait. 


I must see her now,” Brown 
insisted. 

“* Must, sir ? ” 

Sir Evan’s dignity was in 
arms, and he would certainly 
have closed the door—and the 
interview—had not his wife 
appeared behind him, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown. 

** What is the matter? ” she 
asked anxiously. 

““I wish to have a few words 
with you alone, Lady Pilth,” 
said Peter Brown abruptly. 

“Alone!” interjected Sir 
Evan. ‘Surely Lady Pilth’s 
husband has a right to——” 

“It is a matter for Lady 
Pilth to decide,” the detective 
interrupted, looking behind him 
at the lady. 

Lady Pilth looked ghastly. 
She had not yet made up her 
face for dinner, and it looked 
grey and haggard without its 
habitual false bloom. The arti- 
ficial light threw strong sha- 
dows on its lines and hollows, 
so that her loose cheeks seemed 
flabbier than usual, and her 
real age was manifest. 

The change in her appearance 
was not all a matter of make- 
up, however. Fear was written 
in every line of her face. 

“Perhaps I had better hear 
what he has got to say, dear,” 
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she said, with an attempt 
to show merely a_ casual 
interest. 

“* Let bim come inside, then,” 
said Sir Evan. 

“But— but he wishes to 
speak to me alone, dear,” pro- 
tested his wife. 

Peter Brown had come to 
the interview conscious that 
he might be making a terrible 
mistake, and prepared to take 
the consequences, but each 
moment his fear grew less; 
Lady Pilth’s every word and 
look strengthened his convic- 
tion. His intuition had not 
failed him. He knew now that 
he had guessed aright. 

“ This man can have nothing 
to say to you that should be 
secret from your husband, 
Mary,” replied Sir Evan. 

His pompous face had taken 
on a look of dread. He saw 
that his wife had something in 
her mind of which he knew 
nothing, and he had a fore- 
boding of evil. 

“Come, sir,” he said, open- 
ing the door wide. ‘‘ Come in 
and say what you have to say.” 

Peter Brown entered the 
sanctuary of the Pilths. That 
Sir Evan should have sacrificed 
his dignity so far as to receive 
an alleged jewel-thief into his 
privacy, with his own and his 
wife’s discarded clothing lit- 
tered indecently around, is suffi- 
cient proof of the agitation of 
his mind. 

“Sir Evan, let me appeal to 
you again,” said the detective 
earnestly. “‘ What I have to 
say concerns only Lady Pilth.” 

“Mary, what do you say ? ” 


He awaited his wife’s answer 
with all the anxiety of a man 
expecting a blow. 

“I think it would be better, 
dear—if he wishes it,” she said. 

She was white to the lips, 
and her hands trembled and 
moved nervously. 

Sir Evan’s face darkened. 
After thirty-five years she had 
something hidden from him— 
something, too, that this 
stranger, this notorious crimi- 
nal, shared with her! He was 
filled with a hot jealousy that 
overmounted his reason. 

“IT have no secrets from my 
wife, sir,” he said, fixed deter- 
mination in the staccato of his 
words. ‘‘She can have none 
from me. Say what you have 
to say and be gone.” 

Peter Brown hesitated. He 
hated what he had to bring 
upon this self-satisfied old man, 
but the memory of Joan Con- 
liffe and her awful situation 
forced him on. He saw that 
Sir Evan Pilth was immovable 
—that all further appeal was 
useless. He turned abruptly 
to Lady Pilth. 

“*Mr: Conliffe has worried 
himself into—delirium, Lady 
Pilth,’’ he began, speaking more 
sharply than he knew in his 
discomfort. ‘I think you have 
punished him more than 
enough.” 

She made no answer, nor 
looked up, but stood plucking 
at a button of her dressing- 
gown with restless fingers. 

“I feel sure that when you 
—when you took the initial 
step, you had no idea that the 
thing would go so far. It has 
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gone too far. The man is 
dangerously mad, and unless 
something can be done quickly 
—at once—to convince him of 
his innocence, he will remain 
a hopeless lunatic.” 

“What do you mean, sir? 
In what way is Lady Pilth 
responsible for this wretched 
man’s condition ? I know from 
my own observation that drink 
is the cause of his degradation.” 

He did not speak with his 
usual assurance. He knew from 
Peter Brown’s earnest words 
and his wife’s guilty silence 
that there were facts—painful, 
if not disgraceful facts — of 
which he was ignorant. 

Peter Brown pitied him in- 
tensely. He tried to soften 
the blow that he must deal. 

“ Let me explain, Sir Evan,”’ 
he said quietly. ‘‘ At Malta, 
Conliffe insulted your wife most 
grossly when under the in- 
fluence of drink. A lady hold- 
ing such a position in life as 
she does had probably never 
even heard such words used 
before. Certainly never in con- 
nection with herself. She was 
terribly shocked and angered. 
Conliffe’s words rankled in her 
mind. She could not forget 
them. She lay awake with 
them poisoning her mind ”— 
the detective was repeating 
aloud the pictures that his 
imagination had called up in 
reaching what proved to be 
the truth—‘“‘ and her outraged 
pride tried to find some means 
of punishing the man who had 
insulted her. She remembered 


his jeers at the jewellery she 
wore, and the threat he had 
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made to steal it, and then she 
saw @ way to make him suffer. 
She never meant it to go so 
far, Sir Evan. She thought 
she would turn suspicion on 
him, and make his life on board 
uncomfortable, but she never 
dreamt that he would come to 
believe that he really had 
stolen the jewels.” 

Peter Brown paused. He 
had been carried out of him- 
self by the demonstration of 
his case, and he was astonished 
at his own fluency. 

“‘Is this true, Mary ? ” asked 
Sir Evan brokenly. 

He was overwhelmed by the 
disclosure, and all his pom- 
posity and self-assurance had 
dropped from him, leaving him 
a helpless and pitiable old man. 

Lady Pilth had sunk upon 
the red plush couch, and was 
sobbing convulsively. There 
was no need for her to answer. 
The truth of the detective’s 
words was manifest. 

Sir Evan stood bewildered 
and broken. Then suddenly 
a new thought crossed his 
mind. 

** And you, sir, how do you 
come to be my wife’s confidant 
in this disgraceful affair ? ’’ he 
demanded, with a hint of a 
return to his normal manner. 

Peter Brown shook his head 
deprecatingly. 

“IT was not in her confi- 
dence,” he said. ‘‘I suspected 
the truth first because Lady 
Pilth rather over-acted her part. 
It was only a vague idea at 
first, but it would not leave 
me; and gradually, as I 
guessed how her mind had 
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worked, it became a convic- 
tion. I confirmed it by Lady 
Pilth’s attitude in a conversa- 
tion I had with her to-day. 
I would not have interfered 
had the necessity not arisen, 
but the matter is urgent— 
desperate.” 

“What is to be done?” 
asked Sir Evan helplessly. 
“Such an exposure——” 

** We may avoid an exposure. 
That remains to be seen,” said 
the detective. ‘The imme- 
diate need is to convince Con- 
liffe that the diamonds have 
turned up—that he had nothing 
to do with them. We can talk 
of the other later.” 

** What do you wish to do?”’ 

“I want the necklace. If 
I can take it to him—+tell him 
it has been found, let him feel 
the stones in his hands—it may 
restore his reason.” 

“Mary, give him the neck- 
lace.” 

Sir Evan spoke hardly— 
peremptorily. It was curious 
that, believing this man to be 
@ notorious jewel-thief, he was 
prepared to entrust the dia- 
monds to him. Indeed, he had 
no thought of the value of 
them. He was overwhelmed 
with the disgrace that his wife 
had brought upon him. 

Lady Pilth rose with a pitiful 
obedience. 

Turning her back upon the 
two men, she fumbled in the 
inner recesses of her clothing 
and produced a bag, roughly 
sewn from a_ handkerchief. 
Shamefacedly she placed it in 
Peter Brown’s hand. 

At the same moment a mad 
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shriek echoed down the passage 
and penetrated to the Pilths’ 
cabin. 

“He’s awake,” 
Peter Brown. 

He tore the thin fabric across, 
and the necklace dropped out 
to the floor, its hard glittering 
splendour a mockery to the 
emotions for which it was re- 
sponsible. 

“I must go at once. God 
knows what may be happen- 


exclaimed 


Brown picked up the dia- 
monds and opened the door. 

“Tl bring this back when 
it has served its purpose,” he 
said. 

He hurried along the passage, 
leaving Sir Evan and his wife 
to face the crisis of their lives. 

As he went he heard a faint 
cry of fear, and hurried the 
faster as he recognised the 
voice of Joan Conliffe. As he 
reached the cabin he heard a 
sound as of a body hurled 
against the door, and a faint 
cry of fear. Then Charlie Con- 
liffe’s maniacal voice came to 
him. 
“Let me out, curse you. 
They’re biting me. They’re 
fastening on my legs. Oh 
God!” 

The last was a scream of 
crazy anguish. 

With difficulty Peter Brown 
forced the door inward, for 
there was a weight opposing 
his pressure. It was Joan 
Conliffe, resisting Charlie’s wild 
efforts to escape. She gave 
way as she realised the presence 
of a friend, and the detective 
entered the cabin. 
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He found Charlie worse than 
before. He was in a frenzy of 
agony, af one moment making 
a wild rush for the door, the 
next tearing from his legs what- 
ever loathsome creatures his 
disordered imagination had con- 
ceived to be attacking him. It 
was this that had saved Joan, 
for no sooner did he attempt 
to drag her from the door than 
he was assailed again by his 
imaginary foes, and forced to 
give up his attack in order to 
defend himself. 

As Peter Brown entered, he 
was clawing and clutching at 
his legs and flinging from him 
the creatures of his phantasy, 
snarling and yelping like a 
mad dog in his bestial terror. 
They were gaining on him, one 
could see, for now he was 


brushing them frenziedly from 


his thighs. His face, inhuman 
in its fear, shone with sweat, 
and his eyes bulged and glit- 
tered with the pale light of 
lunacy. 

Peter Brown feared that he 
was too late, that Charlie was 


too intent upon his delusions © 


to be amenable to realities. 
He could but try. 

“ Conliffe,” he began, “it 
has all been a mistake. The 
necklace has been found. Look, 
here it is.” 

He held out the blazing 
string that was the cause of 
all this agony, and dangled it 
in front of Charlie, in the hope 
that its glitter would hold his 
attention. The effect seemed 
all that he could have wished. 

Charlie stared at the jewels 
intently—madly. A look of 
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cunning came into his eyes, 
and he stood quite motionless 
—staring. 

Peter Brown remained silent, 
holding the necklace out- 
stretched in his hand. He 
began to hope again for the 
success of his plan. At least 
he had arrested Charlie’s atten- 
tion, and he seemed to have 
forgotten his recent delusions. 

*So you're tied up again, 
you blighters,” said Charlie, 
exultation in his voice. “ You 
can’t go crawling about tear- 
ing at a man’s legs any more, 
blast you.” 

He glanced around, a look 
almost of sanity in his eyes, 
so crafty and cunning was it. 

Joan, overcome by the strain 
of her efforts to hold him, had 
moved away from the door, 
and stood, leaning against the 
bunks, anxiously watching the 
experiment. Peter Brown re- 
mained motionless, trusting to 
the jewels to do their own work. 

“Tied up good and tight,” 
repeated Charlie, his eyes gloat- 
ing on the necklace. 

He stretched his hands out 
towards it slowly, as a child 
would towards a settled butter- 
fly, fearful that it would evade 
him. 

“Once let him hold it in 
his hands,” thought Brown, 
‘and its cold hard reality will 
bring him to his senses.” 

Suddenly the madman 
clutched. 

*Got you,” he screeched 
exultantly. ‘‘ And, by Christ, 
you won’t get loose again!” 

Before Brown could guess at 
his intention, he found himself 
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hurled across the cabin upon 
Mrs Conliffe, and Charlie, the 
necklace grasped in his hand, 
had reached the door and 
escaped. 

By the time Brown had re- 
covered himself and followed, 
the madman had gained a long 
start. He was half-way to the 
deck when the _ detective 
reached the bottom of the 
stairway. By chance there 
was no one to impede his 
progress, though his wild cries 
caused cabin doors to open 
after he had passed, and faces 
to peer out in anxious inquiry. 

Peter Brown reached the 
deck in time to see Charlie 
Conliffe leap upon the rail of 
the ship. For a moment he 
balanced upright upon it, the 
diamonds sparkling in his hand 
in the light of the deck lamps. 

Brown dashed across to seize 
him—too late. 

**In you go and drown, blast 
you!” cried Charlie, hurling 
the diamonds from him into 
the sea. 

The effort overbalanced him. 
He lurched from the rail and 
was gone, 

Peter Brown was in time to 
see him hit the water, and to 
see also Lady Pilth’s necklace 
sparkling in the ship’s lights 
as it swung through the air, 
until suddenly quenched as it 
struck the water. 

Almost immediately the en- 
gines stopped. The officer of 
the watch had seen what had 
happened. Passengers and 
crew rushed on deck, and there 
was some confusion as the 
boats were lowered until the 
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news of what had happened 
spread from lip to lip. 

Peter Brown shook his head 
as he saw the preparations for 
the attempt at rescue. It had 
to be done, of course, but it 
was hopeless, he knew. He 
slipped off below, and re- 
entered Joan Conliffe’s cabin. 
She stood white and trembling 
in the middle of the floor. 

“TI know,” she said as he 
entered. ‘‘I followed you.” 

“They are putting out the 
boats,” he said. 

“Is there any—chance ? ” 
she asked. 

Peter Brown shook his head. 

** Very little, I’m afraid,” he 
said. “It is dark, and he is 
already far behind. What 
chance can there be? ” 

She looked at him steadily 
for a moment, then said— 

“IT think it is better so.” 

She swayed upon her feet, 
and would have fallen had 
Peter Brown not held her. She 
had suffered too much, and 
now that it was over, she 
fainted. 

Peter Brown laid her gently 
down, and went in search of 
the stewardess, whom he found 
on deck with the others. He 
sent her below to Joan Con- 
liffe, then stood, hesitating. 

The Pilths were not on deck. 
He must go to them. 

Their cabin door opened 
quickly in answer to his gentle 
tap. Sir Evan looked out 
anxiously, and seeing who was 
outside, beckoned him in and 
closed the door quickly. 

“What has happened ? ”’ he 
asked with trembling voice. 
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He seemed older by ten years 
than when Peter Brown had 
seen him last. His cheeks had 
fallen in, and his healthy colour 
had faded. He had lost, too, 
the consciously upright bearing 
that had been the natural result 
of his perfect satisfaction with 
himself and all connected with 
him. 

Lady Pilth crouched patheti- 
cally upon the seat under the 
port-hole, weeping. 

“He has gone—overboard,” 
said Peter Brown slowly. 

“ Conliffe! Drowned ? ” re- 
peated Sir Evan in dismay. 
“Oh, Mary—Mary!” 

He dropped by his wife’s 
side, and, overcome by his 
misfortunes, burst into a pain- 
ful fit of sobbing. 

His abandonment had the 
effect of giving her fresh con- 
trol of herself. Never had she 
seen her husband reduced to 
such a display of naked human- 
ity. It shocked and hurt her 
more than any words he could 
have spoken. 

“Evan, don’t!” she begged 
piteously. ‘“ You have nothing 
to be ashamed of, dear. It is 
I—I, that am responsible for 
everything. Evan, I will con- 
fess, and take my punish- 
ment.” 
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* No—no,” cried the old man 
brokenly. 

He looked up at Peter Brown, 
his sunken cheeks wet with the 
tears of his dishonour. 

“Can nothing be done,” he 
said beseechingly. “Can we 
not be spared this disgrace ? ” 

**T don’t know what to say,” 
answered the detective hesi- 
tatingly. “I have not told 
you—the necklace has gone 
with him.” 

Sir Evan shrugged his shoul- 
ders as at a matter of no 
account, and Peter Brown’s 
heart warmed to him. 

“ Listen,” he said, taking a 
decision. “Captain Spedley 
must be told the true facts. 
I will see him and tell him 
everything. If I can prevail 
on him to hush the whole 
thing up, good and well.— 
No one else need be told.” 

“And if not?” asked Sir 
Evan. 

“We will not think of that,” 
replied the detective. ‘I shall 
do my utmost.” 

He left them then—two poor 
old people, shocked out of 
their life-long conception of 
each other, and compelled to 
rebuild in their old age the 
confidence that had taken a 
lifetime to erect. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


When Honiton left Peter 
Brown in the cabin, his mind 
was made up. Jocelyn must 
hear the truth—at whatever 
cost to her, to him. He could 
not wait. He must make his 


confession at once, without 
further thought. He dared 
not think. 

Restlessly he wandered 


through the passages of the 
ship, watching for Jocelyn to 
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come from her cabin. After 
dinner would not do. He could 
not sit through another meal 
with Brown upon his right, 
Jocelyn upon his left, and 
retain his reason. 

She came out at last, alone, 
dressed in a gown of soft 
dull-green silk cut low round 
her pretty white neck, and 
with sleeves that reached just 
midway to the elbow. She 
looked more slender and girlish 
even than usual, and at sight 
of her beauty, illuminated as 
it was by the happiness she 
had found, Honiton’s heart 
failed him. He felt he could 
kill her more easily than tell 
her the truth. 

Yet tell her he would.— 
He must not think. 

As she came to him with 
eyes alight at sight of him, he 
took the plunge. 

“Get a wrap, and come on 
deck with me—TI’ve some- 
thing to tell you.” 

‘So speaks the brave to 
his squaw,” replied Jocelyn, 
looking up at him mischiev- 
ously. ‘But, you know, the 
squaw rather likes it—I think. 
Is there time before dinner ? ”’ 

“Plenty of time—but come 
quickly.” 

She slipped back to the 
cabin, threw a dark fur-collared 
cloak over her fair shoulders, 
and led the way on deck. It 
was deserted, for it was already 
dark and close upon the dinner 
hour. 

Honiton led her to the 
fo’c’sle-head, to the spot where 
so much had already passed 
between them. He could see, 
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dimly, the lovely smiling face 
upturned to him, innocent of 
the vaguest suspicion of what 
was to come, and a wild un- 
controllable impulse took pos- 
session of him. At least he 
would hold her once more in 
his arms. 

She came to him willingly, 
her hands clasped about his 
neck, her soft sweet lips re- 
turning eagerly the hot kisses 
that he pressed madly upon 
them. He kissed her eyes, her 
soft aromatic hair, the little 
cool ears that peeped beneath 
the waves of it, and, as he 
kissed, he groaned in the ecstasy 
of his agony. 

Then, as suddenly as he had 
seized her, he released her from 
his embrace and staggered back, 
the palms of his hands pressed 
upon his eyes, as if to shut out 
the memory of what he had 
done. 

“Frank, Frank! Why are 
you so violent?” whispered 
Jocelyn, her young breast heav- 
ing wildly with the emotion 
that his embraces had aroused 
in her. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with you? ” 

For the first time she began 
to have a conception of some- 
thing wrong. Dimly as she 
could see his face, there was 
enough to bring to her the pre- 
monition of calamity. 

Honiton took his hands from 
his eyes, grasped the rail of 
the ship, turning his back upon 
the girl, and gazed out into the 
darkness. 

“What is 
Frank ? ” 


the matter, 
she asked, laying 


her hand lightly upon his arm. 
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The time had come. 

** Jocelyn—I lied to you this 
morning,” he began, his voice 
hard and harsh with the horror 
of his words. 

He did not look round, but 
continued to stare unseeingly 
into the night. 

“Nonsense, Frank, you 
couldn’t,’”’ she answered him, 
with an attempt to speak 
lightly which yet had in it a 
hint of the fear that was 
beginning to chill her. 

“TI let you believe that 
Brown was Oxterham, the jewel 
thief. That is a lie. Brown is 
the detective who is taking 
Oxterham home under arrest.” 

There was a silence that 
appeared unbreakable. Neither 
moved. Honiton, his face to 
the black sea, was but a sil- 
. houette of bowed shoulders to 
the girl. She looked at him 
long, standing stiff and as 
though petrified. 

At last, when the silence had 
become to him an excruciating 
pain, she spoke. 

“And Oxterham ? ” 

The voice was cold and clear, 
almost inhuman. 

“TIT am Oxterham,” he an- 
swered. 

He said no more, but clung 
desperately to the rail—and 
waited. 

Her hands were clutched 
together tightly as though she 
held within them the whole 
control of her emotions, and 
dared not release it. Intui- 
tively she knew his guilt, yet 
forlornly hoping against her 
reason, she cried out to him. 

“Frank, there is some ter- 
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rible mistake? If you are 
Oxterham, then Oxterham is 
not—guilty ?”’ 


Her voice pleaded piteously 
for mercy, and he had not it 
to give her. 

She would not accept his 
silence. She must know. There 
must be no loophole for doubt, 
for misunderstanding. Perhaps 
his very silence covered some 
immense renunciation. In her 
heart she knew it did not, but 
hope would not die until slain 
by the spoken word. 

“ Answer me, Frank—yes or 
no. Are you—a thief?” 

Her hands clasped still more 
tightly in the agony of her 
last suspense. It seemed to 
her that it was ages before 
he spoke, and that throughout 
those ages her heart had 
waited, motionless like herself, 
for his answer. 

** Yes—I am a thief!” 

Her heart pounded on over- 
whelmingly. Now she knew, 
and for the moment her mind 
was numb. She was conscious 
of nothing but the thunderous 
thud of her pulses, that seemed 
to shake her whole light frame 
and threaten to unseat her 
reason. 

Her hands flew apart, and, 
as if the action were sym- 
bolical, her emotions took the 
command. 

In time, barely a minute 
had passed since she lay pressed 
to him, her lips answering his 
in a rapture of sensuous happi- 
ness, and now he stood before 
her a confessed thief, who 
dared not even turn his face 
to her. 
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A blind rage at her dis- 
illusionment overcame her. All 
her beliefs, her youthful the- 
ories, lay in ruins around her, 
irreplaceable. 

“Turn and look at me,” she 
ordered him, her voice intense 
with passion. 


He hesitated, then turned,. 


and she struck him full upon 
the face with her open hand. 

Honiton winced at the blow, 
then stood with bowed head, 
motionless. 

Jocelyn shrunk back, amazed 
at her own act, yet unre- 
pentant. At the moment she 
hated this man who had held 
her in his arms and proved so 
utterly unworthy of the gift 
she had so freely given him. 
She hated him as representing 
the full measure of her own 
mistake. She had been so 
confident of her own judgment, 
and he had proved her so 
wholly wrong. 

No, she was not ashamed of 
the blow that she had struck 
—trather it stirred her passion 
to a fiercer heat so that she 
longed to hurt him, to make him 
suffer as she herself suffered. 

** Oh, abominable,” she cried, 
her body vibrating with 
mingled rage and shame. “I 
hate myself for having ever 
known you. I shall never 
again feel clean from having 
touched you. It is not only 


that you are a thief, though 
that is bad enough. If you 
had had the faintest sense of 
honour left, you could never 
have acted the hypocrite to 
me as you have done—you 
could never have put your 
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past crimes on poor Mr Brown ; 
and even now when, no 
doubt for some mean reason 
of your own, you come to me 
and tell me the truth, you must 
perpetrate a last insult on me 
first. Oh, how I hate you!” 

The girl was beyond her- 
self, and the words she spoke 
bore no relation to anything 
but the torture of her young 
untried spirit. She might have 
gone further, but the words 
were choked in her throat by a 
spasm of dry sobs. 

Honiton bore it as a man 
must bear the inevitable. His 
mind was one dull ache, dead- 
ened by excess of suffering. 

The scene was brought to an 
end by the tragedy of Charlie 
Conliffe. His wild exultant 
screams as he went to his 
death, the sudden stoppage of 
the Bedouin’s engines, and the 
rush of people to the decks, 
roused even these two unfor- 
tunates to a realisation of 
events beyond themselves. Few 
and desperate are the ex- 
tremities in which the indi- 
vidual becomes emancipated 
from self - consciousness, and 
careless of the thoughts of 
mankind. Passion is called 
back to earth, the intensity 
of emotion chilled to the com- 
monplace by the interposition 
of the discordant world. 

Jocelyn fled into the dark- 
ness. Honiton remained by 
the rail watching, with the 
surface of his mind, the launch- 
ing of the boats and all the 
detail of the attempted rescue. 
He took an intense, almost a 
childish, interest in it all, 
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smothering his own bitter 
thoughts in the drama of an- 
other. He watched with a 
forced anxiety for the return 
of the boats, saw them return 
unsuccessful from their hope- 
less quest, and swing back to 
the davits; heard the clang of 
the engine-room bell, and the 
renewed pulsation of the engines 
that fixed the fate of Charlie 
Conliffe for evermore—all in a 
kind of dream, absorbed, yet 
conscious continually of a great 
heaviness pressing upon his 
mind. 

When it was all over, and 
there was nothing left that he 
could push into the foreground, 
his anguish returned upon him 
tenfold. At first it was his 
personal loss that afflicted him ; 
then it became an aching sorrow 
and compassion for Jocelyn in 
her disillusionment. Later, 
mingled with these, there ap- 
peared threads of a lighter 
texture in the dark fabric of 
his thoughts. He became con- 
scious of his freedom from the 
double deception that he had 
practised so painfully. Even 
at the cost to Jocelyn it was 
worth it. He realised that the 
cost to her was immaterial, 
for she would have learnt the 
truth in the end—though not 
from him. 

That was his triumph—he 
had told her himself—and bitter 
though it was, it was less 
cowardly than to have faded 
from her life and left her to 
learn the truth from others. 

He remained solitary and 
motionless by the rail until 
late into the night, and then, 
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chilled and stiff from his long 
immobility, went below to his 
cabin. 

He had not been missed. 
Dinner that night seemed a 
kind of sacrilege, an insult 
to the dead. The few who 
did appear at the table did 
so almost furtively, as if driven 
against their wills by the mere 
physical want. 

Sir Evan and Lady Pilth 
had their own reasons for ab- 
sence, apart from Conliffe’s 
death. Sir Evan’s wounds were 
still too raw for him to have 
faced a public in which he 
could no longer rejoice in his 
own—which included his wife’s 
—rectitude. 

Mrs Upton, shocked at any- 
thing so actual as death, would 
have abstained from the table 
even had she not found her- 
self called upon to soothe and 
comfort a daughter who sobbed 
upon her breast and clung to 
her mother like the child she 
still was at heart. Mrs Upton 
was bewildered in the presence 
of her daughter’s emotion, 
which seemed out of propor 
tion to the cause to which she 
attributed it. Yet she mothered 
her by instinct, and the girl, 
exhausted at last by the vehe- 
mence of her own emotions, 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

The widow of Charlie Con- 
liffe lay in her cabin, tended 
by the stewardess, drained 
empty of emotion. She had 
gone through so much that 
she lay, her mind a blank, 
practically unconscious. 

Peter Brown paced the deck 
in the darkness, his heart aching 
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for her in her affliction—power- 
less to help, yet tingling with 
the desire to do something, 
anything, for her. 

Of those who did go to 
dinner, the Honourable Steven 
Corris was the only one who 
attempted to talk. Snubbed 
by Captain Spedley (whose 
duties demanded that he should 
be present), he turned for con- 
solation to Mr and Mrs Cohun 
Balke, from whom he could 
extract nothing but monosyl- 
lables, and was at last reluc- 
tantly reduced to silence. 


At the other table, Mr 
Goneram had no supporters 
but Serymgeour and Murray, 
and not a word was spoken 
throughout the meal. The two 
Scotchmen behaved throughout 
with the hushed solemnity that 
they were accustomed to at 
the funerals of their native 
land. Even in the laying down 
of a fork or a spoon, they 
took care that the unnatural 
silence should remain unbroken. 
It was their manner of express- 
ing their sorrow at the catas- 
trophe. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


There was little to relieve 
the gloom of the remaining 
days of the voyage. The re- 
collection of Charlie Conliffe’s 
tragic death hung over the 
Bedouin like a fog, and would, 
of itself, have chilled the spirits 
of the passengers, even had 
many of them not had more in- 
timate troubles to brood upon. 

Jocelyn Upton awoke from 
a night of broken and tortured 
sleep, almost convinced at first 
that all that had passed be- 
tween Frank and herself was 
a wild nightmare. That delu- 
sion passed only too quickly, 
and left her to face the cold 
accomplished facts. 

She shuddered at the recol- 
lection of her own loss of con- 
trol, the harsh words she had 
spoken, the cruelty of the blow 
that she had struck in the fury 
of her disillusionment. How- 
ever gross the provocation, she 
could never forgive herself for 
that degrading outbreak. 


There was one thing she felt 
she must see to, and at once— 
the clearing of Brown from 
the false position in which she 
was responsible for placing him. 
The Honourable Steven Corris 
must know the truth, and, as 
he had spread the false story, 
so he must spread the true. 
She disliked the man, and was 
fully conscious of how he would 
chuckle inwardly at her mis- 
take. He had been witness of 
her intimacy with Honiton, 
and could not fail to put a 
construction of his own—a 
garbled guess at the truth— 
on her change of stories. That 
she must put up with as part 
of the punishment for her over- 
weening self-confidence. 

She wondered, too, if Honiton 
would appear at table. How 
could she sit side by side with 
him at meals after all that had 
passed between them? At 
first she felt that she could not 
face the possibility, and then 
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quickly her mood changed. 
It was for him, not her, to 
fear such a meeting. It was 
she who had been so bitterly 
wronged. Her only error lay 
in having thought too well of 
him. 
Indeed, she must adhere to 
the routine of the ship unless 
her mother was to be told the 
whole of her story, and from 
that exposure she shrank. 

Honiton spared her the em- 
barrassment of a meeting. Late 
in the night, when he went at 
last to his cabin, he had found 
Peter Brown still awake. Honi- 
ton could not hide all trace of 
the mental strain that he had 
passed through. The detective 
questioned him in kindly fash- 
ion and, surfeited with anguish, 
Honiton broke down completely 
and poured out, piecemeal, the 
whole story of Jocelyn and 
himself, omitting nothing nor 
in any way extenuating him- 
self. 

His story was disjointed— 
redundant. He tore it from 
himself in lumps, as if rending 
his own flesh, and flung it 
before his auditor. At times 
he seemed almost to revel in 
his self-torture, as though he 
obtained a certain relief by 
aggravating his own pain. 

Peter Brown listened, amazed 
and horrified by the revelation. 
He could not withhold his sym- 
pathy, even though reason com- 
pelled him to condemn Honiton 
through every stage of his story. 
He could call up so well in his 
own mind the thoughts, the 
feelings, the desires that had 
led step by step from one falsity 
to another. Some of the re- 
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sponsibility rested on his—the 
detective’s—own shoulders, he 
felt, for the whole great snow- 
ball of lies that had melted in 
the heat of Honiton’s confes- 
sion had been set rolling by 
his own weakness in Cairo. 

_ No doubt his sympathy was 
increased by his appreciation 
of the fact that it was the final 
deception, in which he him- 
self suffered, at which Honiton 
had boggled. It made him feel 
that the kindliness he could 
not help feeling towards his 
prisoner was reciprocated, and, 
therefore, it still further warmed 
his heart towards him. 

Honiton, exhausted by his 
own vehemence, threw him- 
self upon the seat, and buried 
his face in his hands. 

“A nice kind of game I’ve 
played,’ he murmured brokenly. 
“* After—the decent way you’ve 
treated me.”’ 

**'You’ve done me no harm,” 
said Peter Brown. “ Ishouldn’t 
have cared so very much if 
they had got our positions 
reversed. But as it is, you’ve 
done the straight thing all 
round, and—and you ought 
to feel the better for it,” he 
finished weakly. 

“T’ve killed her faith in me. 
It was—torture—to hear the 
change in her voice.” 

By his tone, more than his 
words, Peter Brown guessed 
at something of what he suf- 
fered. He could say little to 
help. Even his kindly tone 
was an added stab for Honiton, 
emphasising as it did the enor- 
mity of his own betrayal. 

In the morning Honiton was 
more collected. He had had 
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time to think, for sleep had not 
come his way. 

“Brown,” he said, as they 
dressed, “I can’t face the 
saloon again. I want you to 
arrange for my meals to be 
brought here.” 

The detective did not attempt 
to dissuade him. So it came 
about that Jocelyn was freed 
from the too close association 
that she had feared. 

Her determination that Corris 
should know the real facts led 
her to seek him out at the 
earliest possible moment. She 
spoke to him on deck soon 
after breakfast. 

“IT have something further 
to tell you, Mr Corris,”’ she said 
coldly. ‘‘ Will you walk for- 
ward with me ? ” 

She led the way without 
awaiting his answer, and he 
followed cheerfully, scenting 
some fresh scandal. She turned 
on him when they had reached 
an isolated part of the deck, 
and made her disclosure in as 
few words as she could. 

“If you have repeated what 
I told you yesterday to any 
of the passengers,” she began, 
“TI want you to contradict it 
at once. Mr Brown is not 
Oxterham. He is a detective. 
The real Oxterham is Mr 
Honiton.” 

“By Jove! I say, what a 
sensation! And he told you 
he was——” 

“Don’t let us go into de- 
tails, Mr Corris,” interrupted 
Jocelyn, disgusted with his 
gleeful appreciation of this fresh 
disclosure. “Will you give 


me your word that you will 
correct the story, if you have 
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repeated it at all—as I have 
no doubt you have ? ” 

* Rather. I'll jolly soon put 
that all right. But, I say, 
what a dirty——” 

Jocelyn was already out of 
earshot. Having got his pro- 
mise, she had no wish to listen 
to his comments. She took 
her usual seat on deck, deter- 
mined to hide all trace of her 
suffering. 

Corris, with a new story to 
hawk around, found less interest 
manifested in his fresh dis- 
closure than he anticipated. 

Murray and Scrymgeour re- 
ceived the news with a solemn 
contempt. 

“It was Broon yesterday, 
it’s Honiton the day—— A 
wunner wha it’ll be the morn,” 
was Scrymgeour’s only com- 
ment, while Murray contented 
himself with a scornful sniff. 

Mrs Upton, also, appeared 
to take the fresh story very 
quietly, but the Honourable 
Steven would have been deeply 
gratified had he been able to 
hear the thumping of her heart 
as she listened to him. 

She understood now her 
daughter’s abandon of the pre- 
vious night. It was no mere 
hysterical outburst caused by 
the shock of Conliffe’s terrible 
end. She sat long, after Corris 
left her, meditating on this 
new aspect of her daughter. 
She could only guess at the 
relations that had existed be- 
tween Honiton and Jocelyn, 
but she realised that there was 
something of tragedy for the 
girl in the news that she had 
just heard. 

Should she speak of it? 
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Jocelyn had not seen fit to 
unbosom herself, and _ her 
mother’s innate reticence made 
her shrink from trying to force 
the girl’s confidence. She took 
the easier path, and determined 
to wait until Jocelyn chose to 
make her her confidante. 

The Honourable Steven’s 
greatest disappointment, how- 
ever, was in the reception 
given by Sir Evan and Lady 
Pilth to his news. He had 
some difficulty in finding an 
opportunity to talk to them, 
as, for no apparent reason, 
they took suddenly to spending 
the greater part of their time 
in their own cabin. It was not 
until the second day after 
Charlie Conliffe’s death that 
they appeared on deck, with 
a strange reticence in their 
demeanour, unfathomable, for- 
tunately, by Corris. 

“*T say, Sir Evan,” began the 
inveterate gossip, joining the 
old couple at the first oppor- 
tunity, “‘ here’s a queer start. 
It turns out that it isn’t Brown 
after all, but Honiton, who is on 
his way home to jail. He tried 
to put it off on the other man, 
but he soon found that that 
wouldn’t wash, so he had to 
own up. You'll have to look 
in another quarter for the dia- 
monds now, eh ? ” 

Lady Pilth kept her eyes 
lowered, and when she raised 
them, it was always to glance 
quickly at her husband, almost 
with the look of a dog at its 
master, and lower them as 
quickly. 

“Indeed, is that so, Mr 
Corris?”’ replied Sir Evan, 
his brows drawn together in 
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thought. “Is this informa- 
tion thoroughly well authenti- 
cated ? ” 

“‘ Absolutely. It came from 
Honiton himself. I expect he 
soon saw the other story would 
get round to Brown, and then 
the fat would be in the fire.” 

“Yes, yes—quite so,” said 
Sir Evan absently. ‘Yes, 
thank you, thank you.” 

“What d’you mean to do 
about it?” asked Corris in- 
quisitively. ‘Still going to 
leave it to the Liverpool 
police ? ” 

“In the face of the terrible 
tragedy that has taken place 
aboard, in which that misguided 
man Conliffe lost his life— 
partly, perhaps, through brood- 
ing over this very matter—I 
do not feel myself justified in 
taking any further steps.” 

It was fortunate that none 
but Peter Brown had seen 
Charlie hurl the necklace into 
the sea. Another explanation 
would then have been neces- 
sary, if only to clear the dead 
man’s character from the im- 
putation of theft. As it was, 
the Honourable Steven was 
astounded. 

*‘ But, dash it, sir, you don’t 
mean to let the thief get off 
with a haul like that?” he 
exclaimed. 

““T—I’d rather not discuss 
the subject, sir. It is entirely 
@ personal matter,” replied Sir 
Evan weakly. ‘‘ My dear, the 
air is a little cool. Let me 
take you below.” 

Corris was left strangely in- 
trigued by this new develop- 
ment, but luckily for the Pilths 
there was nothing to help him 
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to a solution of the mystery. 
He discussed the matter in 
detail with Mr and Mrs Cohun 
Balke, in whom alone he found 
@ proper appreciation of his 
information, but, while intense- 
ly interested, they were unable 
to form a reasonable theory of 
Sir Evan’s change of face. 

There was one person to 
whom the Honourable Steven 
failed to convey the news that 
Honiton and not Brown was 
the man under arrest, and that 
the most nearly affected of 
all—Joan Conliffe. He never 
had the opportunity. From 
the time of her husband’s death 
she did not leave her cabin. 
For two days she lay in her 
berth attended by the stew- 
ardess, recovering slowly from 
the shock to her emotions. 

Her main feeling was one of 
a weight lifted from her mind. 
She could not profess sorrow 
to herself. Her husband’s end 
brought with it relief from 
constant pain and anxiety, and 
she was too honest at heart 
to pretend otherwise. 

As she grew stronger, how- 
ever, and her thoughts reached 
beyond the suddenness and 
horror of Charlie’s death, a 
new weight began to replace 
the old. She had but exchanged 
one sorrow for another. 

This man, whom she knew 
that she loved—to whom she 
turned for help in her worst 
trouble—was a criminal. All 
that Corris had told her rushed 
back to her mind at the re- 
collection of Peter Brown with 
Lady Pilth’s necklace in his 
hand. This one theft, of which 
she was herself cognisant, was 
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more to her than all the stories 
of his past crimes, and yet 
this same theft as she believed 
it was not all against him. 
There were moments when she 
could only see his natural 
kindness and sympathy shining 
the more strongly in the sparkle 
of the stolen diamonds. For 
her sake—if not for her hus- 
band’s—he had betrayed him- 
self, or had, at least, been pre- 
pared to betray himself. She 
could not but set it to his 
credit. 

She would not see him, how- 
ever, nor yet send’ him a 
message. More than once he 
had spoken to the stewardess, 
and sent word to Mrs Conliffe 
that he was anxious to be of 
service to her. She would only 
shake her head silently. She 
felt she must not see him— 
perhaps dared not. 

Peter Brown, meanwhile, was 
ignorant of the false impres- 
sion that she had formed. 
He did not know that Corris 
had told her of Oxterham, 
and it did not occur to him 
that the sight of the jewels in 
his hands would lead her to the 
conclusion that he had stolen 
them. He might have seen 
the danger had he had the 
freedom to think, but he had 
many things to worry him— 
his fear of her collapse after 
the strain that she had ex- 
perienced; the state of de- 
pression into which Honiton 
had fallen after his confession 
in the night; the pain of his 
sympathy for the disillusioned 
girl, Jocelyn; and also, the 
promise he had made to Sir 
Evan Pilth to see Captain 
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Spedley and come to terms 
with him. 

He was able to fulfil that 
promise. He had a long private 
interview with the Captain in 
the chart-room, in which he 
told the whole story of the 
incidents that had taken place 
aboard the Bedouin as he knew 
it. He had to disclose his own 
identity as well as that of 
Honiton, but that mattered 
little. The secret was already 
out, though to Captain Spedley 
it came as a revelation, and 
one at which he was at first 
inclined to be indignant. This 
feeling was quite lost, however, 
in the anger with which he 
received the story of Lady 
Pilth’s revenge upon Charlie 
Conliffe. At first he would 
not hear of hushing up such 
an outrageous plot. His natural 
irritation at Sir Evan’s public 
attack upon him biassed his 
decision, and Peter Brown had 
the utmost difficulty in moving 
him. 

He had to exert all his powers 
of persuasion. He pictured 
the working of Lady Pilth’s 
mind, her terrible remorse at 
the fatal result of her action, 
Sir Evan’s pathetic grief at 
the discovery of his wife’s 
deceit, until, finally, he brought 
Captain Spedley round to his 
own point of view. 

“Damn it, Brown, you’re a 
good sort,” he surrendered at 
last, explosively. “If you, a 
police officer, can hush this 
business up, I can do no less— 
though how you come to be a 
detective, I’m damned if I 
know. You're far too soft- 
hearted. This business with 
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Oxterham again—it’s most un- 
professional, I should think.” 

“TI suppose it is,” agreed 
Peter Brown with a whimsical 
apologetic smile. “ Still, why 
should the poor chap suffer 
before his time ? ” 

He sighed heavily as he 
rose and held out his hand to 
the Captain, who grasped it 
heartily. 

**T thank you whole-hearted- 
ly on behalf of Sir Evan and 
Lady Pilth,” he said earnestly. 
“T’m sure you will excuse 
them speaking of this person- 
ally. It would hurt them too 
much.” 

“It’s you they have to 
thank, Brown,” replied Captain 
Spedley bluntly. “ For myself, 
I’d have let them suffer—her 
for her sins, and him for his 
confounded cheek. However, 
you’ve got me down and out. 
As I said before, how you ever 
came to be a detective I’m 
damned if I know!” 

Brown smiled at him whimsi- 
cally. 

“T’m damned if I know 
either,” he said. ‘ It’s a heart- 
breaking job.” 

It was a satisfaction, yet an 
embarrassment, to carry the 
news to the Pilths. Lady 
Pilth was silent and tearful in 
her shame and remorse, Sir 
Evan full of an earnest grati- 
tude that showed itself best 
by stilling his usual sonorous 
periods. His voice trembled, 
his words were few and broken, 
and Peter Brown had never 
liked him so much. 

It was only after gaining this 
knowledge of their security 
that they ventured again on 
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deck. Even then it was under 
protest that they mixed with 
the passengers, the detective 
pointing out the necessity for 
giving no cause for gossip. 

Sir Evan’s new and welcome 
silence was put down to the 
gloom cast over the ship by the 
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catastrophe, and passed with 


little comment. What there 
was, was self-congratulatory. 

Only the Honourable Steven 
Corris watched the old couple 
with an unsatisfied hunger for 
knowledge destined never to 
be sated. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The terrible fit of depression 
into which Honiton fell after 
his confession to Jocelyn com- 
municated itself to Peter Brown. 
It is impossible to share a 
room with a man and not be 
subject to some extent to his 
moods, and the detective was 
peculiarly sensitive. Instead 
of experiencing a growing sense 
of relief at the approaching end 
of his responsibility, he became 
more and more downcast at 
thought of the fate to which 
he was doomed to deliver his 
prisoner. 

Honiton would not leave the 
cabin except after dark, when 
he went on deck for air and 
solitary exercise. His meals 
were served to him under pro- 
test by a supercilious steward, 
who made no secret of having 
heard of Honiton’s true char- 
acter. Honiton judged of the 
reception he would meet with 
from the passengers by his 
treatment at the hands of this 
self-righteous and self - ap- 
pointed judge, thereby doing 
some of them a great injustice, 
as he was to discover. 

Brown would have spent the 
great part of his time with 
him, but to this Honiton would 
not consent. 


“T’d rather be alone, old 
friend,” he said. “ You needn’t 
be afraid to leave me. I’m 
not the sort to cut my throat 
or hang myself from a coat- 
peg. Get along on deck, there’s 
a good chap.” 

Brown felt uncomfortable and 
showed it, for the idea had been 
in his mind. 

Honiton laughed bitterly as 
he saw how his words had gone 
home. 

“So you thought that of 
me, did you? ” he said sadly. 
“It just shows the depth of 
misery I’ve sunk to. But don’t 
be afraid, old friend, I shan’t 
let you down again. You'll 
deliver the goods all right.” 

How he filled in the weary 
days Brown did not know. 
An open book lay always to 
hand, but it was always the 
same book, and he never found 
Honiton reading it. For the 
most part he seemed to sit, 
his elbows resting on his knees, 
his firm chin in his cupped 
hands—brooding. 

On deck Peter Brown was 
no less unhappy than. below. 
To one who did not; know, 
Jocelyn Upton seemed, no 


doubt, much as before, with 
just the subdued manner that 
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the tragedy of Charlie Conliffe 
would lead one to anticipate. 
Peter Brown knew, however, 
and he could not refrain from 
watching the girl. He could 
see beneath the surface calm 
the raw misery that she hid 
from others. When she rose 
abruptly and walked for’ard 
to lean over the rail and gaze 
out across the sea, he knew 
that it was because she could 
retain her calm no longer in 
the presence of her fellows. 
Sometimes as she sat, a book 
open blindly on her lap, he 
would notice the gleam of 
tears afloat upon her eyes, or 
a sudden twitch of her pretty 
lips—quickly controlled—that 
told him much. Again her 
brows would knit in anger, 
and her fair head toss as 
if spurning some insulting 
thought. 

Upon such slight indications, 
Peter constructed his picture 
of the girl’s mind, and his 
heart went out to her in sym- 
pathy. He had no idea that 
he would ever dare to speak 
to her on the subject that was 
in both of their minds until 
towards the end of the second 
day, when, upon the impulse 
of the moment, he seated him- 
self in an empty deck-chair 
by her side and placed his long 
lean fingers kindly over her 
hand. 

Her mother had left her a 
few minutes before, and there 
was no one near. Thinking 
herself unnoticed, she had re- 
laxed the tension to which she 
subjected herself when under 
observation, and, as though 
thankful for the release, large 
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tears overflowed her eyes and 
glistened as they dropped from 
her cheeks. 

A sudden wave of pity over- 
whelmed Peter Brown. She 
looked so young and helpless 
to be sunk so deeply in misery. 
Under the sway of this emotion 
his habitual diffidence left him, 
and with an utter and unusual 
absence of self-consciousness he 
went to her side. 

Jocelyn looked up aston- 
ished, her eyes bright with 
tears, and as she saw the under- 
standing in the detective’s face 
a look of fear appeared upon 
her own. She withdrew her 
hand hastily from beneath his, 
and, turning her face from 
him, hurriedly dried her eyes. 

“Miss Upton,” began Peter 
Brown, full of his impromptu 
mission of pity. ‘‘ Please for- 
give a man so much older than 
yourself for butting in. I 
want to help you if I can. 
Honiton has told me every- 
thing, and I would like you 
to look on me as a friend.” 

** He told you everything!” 
she said, turning upon him 
quickly. “Then you know——” 

She hesitated, and Peter 
Brown took up her words. 

**T know how he misled you, 
and I know how bitterly he 
suffered —is suffering. Yet, 
somehow, I can’t blame him 
as he deserves. I feel, too, 
how much I am at fault myself 
for agreeing to travel under 
false pretences. You must not 
think too hardly of him, Miss 
Upton. I am sure he did not 
want to hurt you, but he was 
carried away by the—by the 
very love that should have 
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held him back. He is to be 
pitied more than blamed.” 

Jocelyn listened to him in 
growing wonder. 

“You say you know every- 
thing,” she said when he 
paused. “ Did he tell you I— 
how I received his confession ? ”’ 

“He was in an agony of 
remorse for the pain he had 
caused you. He told me noth- 
ing more than that.” 

“* He did not tell you that I 
struck him a cruel blow in 
the face; that I called him— 
things that I cannot repeat for 
shame?” she said, her voice 
bitter, and her face white and 
drawn. 

Peter Brown shook his head. 

“No, no,” he answered. 
* You do not know him if you 
think he would have told me 
that.” 

“ Not know him! You speak 
of him like that, yet you know 
how he lied to me about you?” 

The detective smiled sadly. 

“Aye, I know that,” he 
said. ‘‘ You must remember 
that he told that lie in despera- 
tion, to shield you from the 
pain of finding ont who he 
really was. Even then, he 
found he couldn’t bear to let 
me down. That’s what I like 
about him so much, Miss Up- 
ton—his staunchness. Perhaps 
you remember that night at 
Malta when we lost him? I 
thought he was gone for ever, 
and that I was ruined—it would 
have meant ruin for me—but 
though he was free to go, did 
he take the chance? Not he. 
He stuck to the bargain he 
had made with me, and came 
back to stand his trial.’ 
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“True! I did not see—of 
course I did not know then— 
what he was,” said Jocelyn 
slowly and thoughtfully. “I 
did not realise until this mo- 
ment the sacrifice he must have 
made. But why do you tell 
me all this? What do you 
want me to do?” 

“ Think more kindly of him,” 
replied Peter Brown quickly. 
“That is all. The better the 
light in which you can look at 
him, the less pain you will 
suffer through having loved 
him.”’ 

“‘ Mr Brown, I feel I can talk 
to you as I could to nobody 
else,’ declared Jocelyn upon 
a sudden impulse; “ I’ve been 
thinking so hard these last two 
days, but I get no further. I 
don’t understand—I can’t un- 
derstand. How can he be— 
what he is, and yet—well, you 
like him, Mr Brown, even now. 
You take his part, you pick 
out the best things to say of 
him, and—still he is a self- 
confessed thief.”’ 

*You’re young, my dear,” 
said the detective kindly. “‘ And 
everything is black or white 
to you. When you are as old 
as I am—and that’s not so 
very old after all—I’m not 
forty—you'll learn that every- 
thing looks drab, but it isn’t. 
It’s speckled so finely with 
black and white that it seems 
drab, and it’s only when you 
look into things with seeing 
eyes that the particles show up. 
Because a man acts badly in 
one direction you mustn’t con- 
demn him all round, any more 
than you must look on a man 
as @ saint just because he has 
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a kindly heart. We're a funny 
mixture— aye, women more 
than men!” 

“‘ It’s a horrid way to think 
of life,” said Jocelyn piteously. 
“Can one trust nobody ?” 

“Yes, one can trust—I am 
trusting Honiton now. You 
must learn to distinguish the 
white from the black in the 
drab of life, my dear.” 

Jocelyn turned her head away 
and made no answer. It was 
some time before Peter Brown 
realised that she was quietly 
crying. Instinct kept him 
silent. 

“Mr Brown,” she said when 
she had somewhat recovered, 
“is it possible that there is 
something behind all this? Can 
he be sacrificing himself for 
some one? Qh, if it turned 
out——”’ 

“Put that idea away, my 
dear,” said the detective sadly 
but with firmness. “If I 
could give you hope, I would 
gladly, but you must look facts 
in the face. He is guilty if 
ever a Man was.” 

“I did not really hope. But 
oh—how can one stop—loving 
somebody—suddenly, just be- 
cause he is—wicked? When 
he told me, I thought I—hated 
him. I struck him, Mr Brown 
—but it was not that. It was 
because I loved him so much. 
I know it now, and I—I can’t 
help loving him still.” 

What could he say? Tell 
her she would get over it in 
time—that she was very young, 
and her feelings were less deep 
than she imagined ? He pitied 
her too much in the present 
to tell her the foolish truth. 
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Perhaps the kindly pressure 
of his hand on hers and the 
sympathy of his silence were 
of more help to her than any- 
thing he could have said. 

Before he left her he spoke 
to her once again. 

** You will think less bitterly 
of him ? ” he asked gently. 

“How can I tell?” she 
answered. ‘I am out of my 
depth. I can’t think. But I 
thank you—I can’t tell you 
how much I thank you—for 
coming to me.” 

He would have left her then, 
but she called him back. 

““Mr Brown—tell me—why 
do we never see him?” she 
asked hesitatingly. 

“Now that they all know, 
he says he is ashamed to 
meet them,’ he answered. 
“Most of all, I think, he 
wishes to spare you the pain 
of seeing him again. He keeps 
to our cabin, and only comes 
on deck after dark.” 

“TI see,” she said, her eyes 
looking thoughtfully out to 
sea. 
Long after he had gone she 
sat motionless, debating in her 
mind a course of action. At 
last she sighed, as she came to 
a decision, and rose to walk the 
deck to fill in the long time of 
waiting. 

Peter Brown went to the 
smoking-room, chose a corner 
where he would not be dis- 
turbed, and filled his pipe 
slowly. He thought over all 
that he had said, and wondered 
if he had done rightly. Would 
it not have been better to have 
left her to look upon Honiton 
in the worst possible light ? 
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She would have got over it 
the sooner. True, but she 
would have been left with a 
scar upon her heart that would 
have disfigured her outlook for 
life. A softer memory would 
be less permanent, though the 
healing might be slower. It 
was difficult to be sure, but he 
thought that what he had done 
was for her good. 

His thoughts turned to Joan 
Conliffe. He was worried at 
her continued silence. He had 
the assurance of the stewardess 
that there was nothing seriously 
wrong with her health, and that 
the sole reason for her seclusion 
was her dislike of meeting the 
passengers and suffering the 
inevitable condolences upon 
her husband’s death. Yet she 
would send him no message. 

There had been growing in 
his mind a vague hope which 
he hardly dared admit to him- 
self, based upon Joan Con- 
liffe’s call upon him in her 
need. There was a feeling 
of affinity between them that 
even his modesty could not 
ignore. Now that she was free 
—he feared to let his thoughts 
go further, yet he was con- 
stantly alert for the longed- 
for message, calling him again 
to her side. 

He was aroused from his 
reflections by Murray, who had 
left his friend Scrymgeour at 
the far side of the room, and 
crossed to the corner in which 
the detective sat. He had a 
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sheepish look upon his face, 
and hesitated before he spoke. 

“‘Guid day tae ye, Mr Broon,”’ 
he said, and cleared his throat 
as though about to continue. 

“Good day,” said Peter 
Brown, and looked at him 
questioningly. 

Murray returned the look, 
and seemed in desperation for 
words. 

**Tt’s lik’ this, Mr Broon,” 
he began, and then despicably 
shoved the responsibility on 
his distant friend. ‘ Serym- 
geour sent me ower tae ax after 
Mr Honiton. He was dootin’ 
he micht be no’ weel.” 

** Well, hardly that,’ replied 
Peter Brown honestly. “I 
thought it was already common 
knowledge that——”’ 

** Hoots! There’s a’ sorts 
o’ havers aboot. A ken that 
fine. That wee clypin’ body 
Corris boakes them up lik’ 
vomit. It doesna dae tae 
heed the like o’ his clash. 
What Scrymgeour was thinkin’ 
wus that ye micht mebbe ax 
Mr Honiton tae drap in an’ 
ha’e a nip wi’ us—wi’ Scrym- 
geour, A mean.” 

“Tl tell him, you may be 
sure,” replied Peter Brown, 
warming to the old Scotchman 
in his embarrassed kindliness. 
‘** Whether he’ll come or not of 
course I can’t say.” 

** A’ richt, A’ll tell Scrym- 
geour,”’ said Murray hastily, and 
with that absurd excuse retired 
to his own side of the room. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AS BEFITS MY POSITION.—II. 


BY MRS SAMUEL PEPYS. 


(BEING EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY.) 


THis day my husband did 
cairy me to the Wardrobe 
House in Whitehall, where my 
lord and lady Sandwich, as 
we must now call them, do 
keepe great state; he being 
Keeper of the King’s Ward- 
robe and a great Officer of the 
Court. Strange how this Res- 
toration of our King do bring 
changes, both small and great. 
However, as my husband do 
say, we have naught to vex 
ourselves over in this matter 
of Montagu’s greatness, he be- 
ing in some sort our cousin, 
and seeming well-disposed to 
draw us up with him, if so be 
we behave ourselves with pru- 
dence, being truly useful, and 
not seeming, by our dress or 
behaviour, in any sort unfit to 
be raised. 

My friend Pegg Woffat do 
foresee in this great danger to 
our souls. But she is a stead- 
fast Puritan, though too wise 
to let it be known. Also, she 
could not rise if she would, 
having no great connections ; 
and her husband only a Master- 
carpenter. 


Coronafon Day. April 23rd, 
1661.—The Greatest and Hap- 
piest Day that we have ever 
seen, or, I think, shall see. 
Myself, by right or by favour 
to my good husband, did have 


a place in Westminster Hall, 
on a little scaffold to the right 
as you go in, to see the King’s 
great dinner with all his lords : 
the King with his crown on, 
and scepter in hand; and so 
many and strange grave cere- 
monys as never I would have 
dreamed: and so there I staid 
in great pride and content- 
ment; and did eat for my 
own part half a pullet and some 
sweet cakes that my dear Pegg 
did put up for me, that I might 
not be shamed for the plain- 
ness of my food among all the 
great ladies. For indeed, all 
being in such a fuss at home to 
get ourselves drest and start 
out all going our severall ways 
and shutting up the house, I 
had thought to have took a 
plain hunch of bread and cheese 
in my pocket to stay my 
hunger with. I did see my 
husband in the crowd below, 
and presently spied one coming 
to him from my lord with four 
rabbits and a pullet, and my 
husband and 2 more did eat 
it standing at a stall the best 
they could and seeming well 
pleased. Afterwards he did 
come for me and we staid out 
most all night; there being great 
sport and joyevery where. Then 
at last, Mrs F. and I to bed 
together at Mrs Hunt’s, being 
unable to get home because of 
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the dirt, and no coaches to be 
had any where: my husband 
meaning to go, so he sayd, to 
sleep at my lord’s. But what 
he did the rest of the night I 
know not. 


This day, Pegg and I being 
set to cutting and patching of 
all our old table-linen, I did 
tell her somewhat of my trouble 
concerning the tales I do hear 
about my husband. Whereat 
she did turn on me, saying 
that a good wife doe hold such 
talk in check, not suffering 
such things to be said in her 
hearing, whether they be true 
or false; and I did taunt her, 
being vext that she should 
judge me, saying she knew 
nothing of life and I liked not 
meddlesome women, with more 
of the same sort. And so we 
parted in anger, for which I 
am sorry. Nor can I pacify 
her with a gift, as might be 
done with some. Rather will 
I ask of her some small favour, 
when the time shall be ripe 
for us to be sweet again, for 
she is a true friend. 


My husband took me to 
Drury Lane to see the French 
comedy, and there I did meet 
Mr Tom Somersett, that I knew 
in old days in France. Ah 
me! how the sight of him did 
bring back the gay old times, 
and the sweet light air of Paris 
and the sharp French wit. 
We was poverty-stricken exiles 
then, and all our talk was of 
our longing for the Restoration 
of the Monarchy and our return 
to England. But indeed for 


us young ones, it was more a 
hope to guild our future than 
a dark shadow over our pleas- 
ant days. I do find Mr §. 
grown into a very fine man, 
with quite the grand manner. 
He would meet with me again, 
to speak at greater length about 
old days, and I am nothing loth. 


This day, being at the Ward- 
robe, in my lady’s chamber, 
she did speak to me of my usual 
dress, saying it was hardly fit 
for my husband’s present posi- 
tion, to say nothing of what he 
may look forward to in the 
near future. She did say with- 
out mincing that I am grown 
into a very beautiful woman, 
fit to grace any company, and 
that I must foregoe my present 
habit of running about in any 
old thing, as I was wont to 
do in France when I was a slip 
of a girl, and we was known to 
be without a sou to throw 
away on gawds. She being so 
frank and, I think, truly set 
to do us good, I did tell her 
somewhat of my husband’s un- 
willingness to spend money on 
my clothes, not seeing that it 
might further his hopes, and 
thinking only of a woman’s 
dress as her own foolish vanity. 
And so my lady, being a 
woman that prides herself much 
on her knowledge how to man- 
age men, did, with sundry nods 
and winks, leave me to under- 
stand that she would deal with 
that matter. 


I do see that my lady hath 
found means to turn my hus- 
band’s thoughts to my appear- 
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ing to be a person of considera- 
tion. He did blame me yester- 
een for that my nails were not 
well-trimmed, hoping that I 
should not appear with them 
so before my lady, and I hav- 
ing spent most all day a 
polishing of all our fine new 
furniture that we have gotten, 
did take it amiss from him. 


With my husband to the 
Exchange, where he did buy 
me @ good and costly tippet, 
not too fine, but such as my 
lady herself might be wearing 
on any ordinary day; and he 
did tell me not to be too saving 
of it, but to wear it freely; 
which is indeed most unlike 
him, and shows me clearly that 
my lady hath had her finger 
in that pie. So then I did wear 
it to my lady without delay, 
and she did praise it much, 
saying my husband hath such 
good taste, which when I did 
tell him he was pleased, the 
poor simple wretch. 


This day we did give a dinner 
to sir William and Lady Batten 
and all their company. I like 
her not, nor think her in any 
sort a good neighbour, but ’tis 
for my husband’s interest that 
we stand well with her. My 
husband and I, we be like two 
dogs hunting a hedge, the way 
we do nose out and follow after 
anything that may push his 
fortunes. 


Met the young ladies of the 
Wardrobe on ‘Change and 
helped them to buy things, 
their Mademoiselle being strange 
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to the place. Mr Somersett 
there also, and did give me a 
bracelet of rings; a thing of 
no value, but I was pleased 
with it. And so ‘home and 
showed it to my husband, re- 
membering of my promise to 
accept nothing at any time 
without his knowledge, though 
indeed there was no bribery 
connected with his office of the 
Navy in this matter. Yet was 
he a little troubled, but said 
there was no hurt in it. 

Jem did tell me this morning 
with great dignity that, she 
being the daughter of my lord 
and lady Sandwich, it were 
meet I should call her, not 
Jem, but my lady Jemimah, 
which made me laugh, whereat 
she flushed red to the roots of 
her hair. But I, with great 


punctilio did my lady her all 
afternoon, and her brothers the 
same, mocking her, till I think 
she had her lesson learnt, poor 
little silly wench. 


This day a shewing of Pegg 
all our fine new furniture for 
our new house, with the silver 
plate we have, and all the 
other fine things we have lately 
gotten. I did much admire to 
see her fine unselfish nature, 
never once envying, or wishing 
she had the like, but finding 
the most natural simple plea- 
sure at seeing and handling 
such fine things, and knowing 
us, her friends, to be possessed 
of them. ’Tis double joy to 
have all things nice when friends 
are pleased at it. She and her 
husband to supper, we being 
alone. My husband very full 
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of a great dinner that my lord 
doth give to the Duke of York 
this day se’n-night. There shall 
be, I think, every fine dish that 
man hath devised. He is 
troubled for that he is not 
asked, but what would you, 
men must climb by degrees. 
There are to be three long spits 
of cygnets roasted and the 
grand dish to be set in front 
of the Duke, a pea cock roasted, 
complete in all his feathers. 
Only, tame peacocks being very 
hard to come by, by reason of 
the round heads having’ de- 
stroyed them everywhere, count- 
ing them to be works of wicked 
luxury and pride, so Mrs Sarah 
the housekeeper has confesst 
to me that the Duke’s Peacocke 
shall be but a fat capon, fitly 
adorned with peacocke’s feath- 
ers. The which, if any do 
remark, she sayd, he will scarce 
be so ill-bred as to mention it. 
Pegg did say, to my surprize, 
that her great’ longing had 
always been to go to a grand 
feast, and eat freely of all the 
best and grandest things, that 
are only served at the highest 
tables. Since when she was a 
child, she had always longed 
to taste that royall bird, a 
cygnet from the Thames. My 
husband in mischief did ask if 
she would not rather taste of 
the peacocke; but she sayde 
no, a peacocke being all for 
show she had no thought of 
his flesh being good for much. 


To the Wardrobe, where play- 
ing all afternoon in the garden 
with the children. Mr Somer- 
sett joind us. I was glad I 


had on my new tippet, and 
indeed, he did treat me with 
much respect. After a time, 
we being at a game of hide and 
seek, I caught my deare tippet 
on a rose-bush, and was like 
to teare it; but he came to 
my rescue and got it off safe, 
Then, seeing the teares on my 
cheeke, for indeed I was in sore 
trouble about tearing my new 
tippet, he sayd in his pretty 
French way how sweet he did 
think it, to see a rose with a 
diamond in its heart, and then, 
forthwith, did kiss me on each 
cheeke, the children not being 
by. Yet he did it so delicately, 
and with such a gay, timid 
boldness, that I could not be 
angry, but only laughed and 
bid him begone. 

Very busy at home till late, 
my lord having almost at the 
last minute, bidden my hus- 
band to his grand dinner. I 
have given him my best lace 
that I was married in, which, 
without cutting, has made him 
a grand ruffle, as fine, I think, 
as any that will be seen there. 
He, being in high good-humour, 
did devise a plan whereby, if 
any should be left over of the 
cygnets from my lord’s table, 
Mrs Sarah might perchance be 
induced to save it for Pegg and 
me. She likes him well, he 
being sweet-mannered to all 
women, and good to look on. 


My husband back early from 
my lord’s dinner, saying it was 
very fine, and all went well, 
but some what too solemn for 
his taste. I am to bid Pegg 
and her husband for supper 
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to-morrow, but he would tell 
me no more, only that Mrs 
Sarah would be pleased if I 
should find it convenient to be 
there to-morrow morning. 

Truly Mr 8. is much in my 
thoughts. I do see him most 
days and ’tis plain, he admires 
me not a little. This day my 
lady and all her company were 
for teasing me about him, say- 
ing I had caught their naughty 
court manners; and in my 
heart I was pleased to think 
I had become so grand. For 
which, God forgive me, for 
indeed it is an ill thing to be 
glad for. Yet, ’tis a joy to 
fling care to the winds, and be 
gay and foolish for the sheer 
mischief of it, knowing well 
that I can keepe myself from 
coming to hurt. 


Went to the Wardrobe House 
and stayed all morning, help- 
ing Mrs Sarah to count and 
put by all the fine things used 
for the dinner yesterday. Then 
she did give me a greate basket, 
bidding me not open it till I 
should be at home. The which 
I did, and therein was two 
cygnets complete, with much 
other meat of the best: also 
3 chickens made of marchpane, 
with 2 cloves stuck in for the 
eyes and their beaks of burnt 
almonds, standing on naturall 
fowles feet, most neat and 
pleasing, with many other hand- 
some fragments, sufficient for a 
greate meal; and also two 
pastry boats, with little men 
in them, that came off the great 
ship that was the centre-piece, 
in honour of the Navy. Which, 
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when we had set all out, with 
all our best silver; the which 
it is not our use to do when 
we invite the Woffats and 
other like friends, not wishing 
to flaunt our wealth: yet on 
this occasion it did seem fitting 
so to do: then my husband 
did pull from his pocket two 
bottles of the finest sweet wine 
that is in fashion, the name 
of which I have forgot. So 
when Pegg and her husband 
did come, they was quite struck 
dumb, to see such a fine royall 
feast, my deare Pegg turning 
as red as the rising sun, as 
my husband did say most gal- 
lantly, kissing her on both 
cheekes. So then we 4 sat 
down, and much gayer I thinke 
we were than all those great 
lords and their followers, all 
jalousing one another for place 
and favour at the grand dinner. 
We did all eat till we could eat 
no more, and did eache take 
away @ little sailor-man from 
the boats, to keepe in honour 
of the Navy, and in remem- 
brance of that greate Feaste. 
Then played cards till bed- 
time. 


This day I at the Wardrobe 
in the Garden Mr Somersett 
did shew me a fine sonnet he 
has made about me, and my 
new tippet that was caught 
on the rose-bushe, and the 
teare on my cheek like a dew- 
drop in a rose: which, so hee 
did say in the sonnet, but it 
was not true, he dared not 
kiss away, though he longed 
to do it, fearing to be scorched 
by the flame of my pure virtue : 
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which I did think a very pretty 
conceit. I am called Chloe, as 
is the fashion. But when I 
did tell it to Pegg, as I am wont 
to carry to her all my glories 
and pleasures, she did on a 
sudden fall to wringing of her 
hands and crying:—O, my 
Sweete Puss, I do fear that 
Vanity hath you in leash, and 
will lead you straight to Perdi- 
tion. Whereat I did laugh, 
and so left her. 

Much illness in the towne, 
and a bad unhealthy season. 
My husband and I be now 
learning dancing, with Mr Pen- 
dleton, who is a past master 
of the art, and a most polished 
man. My husband do hold it 
@ most useful thing for us. 


This day come my lady 
Batten in a great fright, saying, 
she hath sure word that the 
Plague is come to Amsterdam ; 
having come by a ship from 
Algiers, and is spread from 
there to Hamburgh, and will 
doubtless shortly be here, and 
that the King has thoughts of 
forbidding all ships from there 
to come here, which, he being 
so careless, *tis like he will not 
do it till too late: and that 
surely we shall be among the 
first to catch it, being so mixed 
up with the Navy, and the 
ships, and did also tell me many 
full and dreadful particulars 
about that malady. But, I 
having told it all to my hus- 
band, he did comfort me, saying 
that he had also heard that 
talk, but saw no room for 
foolish fears, the Plague being 
always about in one place or 


another but never coming now 
to these shores. And so to 
bed, troubling myself no more, 


This day my husband and I, 
walking in the privy garden at 
Whitehall, did espy a lady’s 
wash a hanging out to dry, the 
finest smocks and linnen petti- 
coats, laced with rich lace at 
the bottom, that ever we did 
see. My husband sayd, it did 
him good to look at it, but for 
me, it filled me so full of envy 
and discontent, I did draw him 
away. 

I did ought to make myself 
some new smocks, but I am 
loth to sit at home and get 
them done. An I will have 
them I must, alas, turn from 
all my plesures that I do love 
and get good old Pegg to come 
sit with me all day on our 
leads and work. Yet I need 
them sore, and have done this 
long time. 


This day my husband did 
give me money to get linnen 
for my new smocks, saying, I 
must be careful not to get it 
too fine, nor seek to ape the 
lady of Whitehall; of which, 
as I did tell him, there is no 
fear, such wondrous fine linnen 
not being to be found in this 
country. However, by good 
luck, I did get a cutt left over, 
much finer than I should other- 
wise have had for the money ; 
and, I being some-what small, 
and not caring if they be a 
trifle shorter than is the latest 
fashion, I think to get my 12 
smocks well out of the piece. 
So next week, to work every 
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day with my maid, and a hired 
woman, and, as I do hope, 
Pegg Woffat and her maid, so 
we may get them done quick. 


My twelve smocks being al- 
most done, Pegg and I sitting 
on the leads a making of the 
button-holes, and being as it 
chanced alone together, she did 
suddenly turn upon me, to 
question me about Mr Somer- 
sett, of whom, so she sayd, 
there is much talk. I did put 
her off a great while; but, she 
growing more and more s8us- 
picious, and I not knowing how 
much she knew, did, at last, 
tell her all; which was indeed 
not much, being but harmless 
fun and frolic. But she did, 
as I think, take it too much 
to heart, saying planely that 
all evil-livers doe begin in that 
manner, with much more such 
puritanicall stuff as we have 
all done with, and put away, 
this long time. Where-at I did 
roundly accuse her of finding 
mortall sin in all harmless 
plesures, she never dancing, 
nor going to plays, nor using 
of half the plesaunt things of 
mans’ mind and fancy; the 
which, if God have not given 
them for us to enjoy, where- 
fore hath He given them at 
all? To which she, answering 
nothing to the purpose, did 
begin then to weep; saying, 
that my face is changed, and 
my mouth hath a look on it 
that she likes not; and that 
though she have no wits to 
argue, yet her great love for 
me do make it plane to her 
that I doe goe on a dangerous 
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road. To which I made an- 
swer, as befits my position, that 
my husband and I have no 
mind to change our road, nor 
to return to the old courses 
above which we are so happily 
arisen. And so parted in 
great anger; she saying, which 
is not true, that this long 
time I had been growing too 
proud for her, and misliking 
to have her for my friend. I 
am troubled to break with her, 
for she is indeed a true-hearted 
friend, and loves me never for 
what she can have of me, but 
only for pure love. 


This day I was at the Ward- 
robe, in the Garden, a gathering 
of red rose leaves to make the 
conserve, when up comes my 
lord, who is never wont to be 
in the garden at that hour. 
He did speak to me with much 
respect, saying what love and 
kindness he do bear for my 
husband, and how he do think 
to bring him forward to very 
high place, on account of his 
great ability, and readiness in 
need. Then, I no doubt blush- 
ing for the plesure I felt, he 
did pinch my cheek, calling me 
his sweet little coz. And did 
then say in a graver voice, 
that there be many gay gallants 
not fit to buckle the shoes of his 
excellent Sam who, being a gay 
dog, and here he did look me 
in the eye, doth yet keepe him- 
self in hand. Then he did 
mutter somewhat, that hee 
would have no roses smirched 
in his garden, and so away ; 
leaving me somewhat troubled 
to knowe what he did meane. 

D 
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I did hear afterwards that Mr 
Somersett is returning now to 
France, and I do wonder if my 
lord had aught to do in that 
matter. 

Well, I had as lief be out of 
the coil. There be other gay 
gentlemen, and ’tis better to 
flutter than to burn. Here is 
now neare a month that I have 
seen nothing of my Pegg. She 
did send me her large fish- 
kettle last Friday, being a fast- 
day; but I did send it back 
with a cold word. Yet I do 
miss her. 


We be all mad upon the 
dancing. Mr Pendleton do find 
that I have a great disposition 
there-to, but it needs much 
practice. “Tis not so much 
the steps that be difficult, but 
to carry ones-self therein with 
grace and dignity. This day 
my husband fell to praising 
Pegg Woffat, saying, that she 
hath a fine steadfast character, 
a great stand-by in these lewd 
treacherous days. Which did 
please me, that he should see 
her worth. Yet I know that 
this craze of ours for the danc- 
ing will never be to her taste. 
Yet will I dance, and dance 
all day if need be, till I am 
become a proficient in that art. 

My husband also is gone 
clean mad on the theatre, and 
do pass all his spare time going 
to plays, or else consorting 
with the players. He do say 
that in their company we may 
best learn what manners and 
what jests be most fitting for 
this Court. 

It is now a yeare since my 
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lady Batten did come to me 
in such a@ terror about the 
Plague, and no need have we 
had to be troubled. But she 
is in all things a silly woman. 


This day, my husband mean- 
ing to start early, with sir Wm. 
Penn, to go see the Duke of 
York himself on business for 
my lord Sandwich, did not our 
lazy boy fail to call him in 
time; and I am truly vext 
at it, yet am I glad my husband 
should at last see what a bad 
boy he is become. So then, 
when my husband came back 
from Whitehall, he, having 
resolved to give the boy a 
serious correction, did send 
Will Hewer to get him a rod, 
and they two called the boy 
up into one of the upper rooms 
of the Comptroller’s House, 
looking towards the garden, 
and there did whip him soundly, 
though so far as I can judge, 
he is none the worse for it. 
I, seeing our girl Nell in the 
garden, went to her to know 
what she did there, to which 
she did innocently make an- 
swer that she was listening to 
hear Wayneman screech, which 
he presently did. She said, she 
judged he had brought it upon 
himself: that men must learn 
while they be young to restrain 
themselves, so as never to 
offend those who may beat 
them if they will. I marvelled 
to hear such wisdom from one 
so young and unlearned, for 
my husband doth continually 
preach to me that very thing, 
not to give offence in quarters 
where we may be punisht for 
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it. Maybe if my mother had 
beat me more when I was 
young, I should now be finding 
the lesson less hard. 


Very bitter cold and hard 
frosts all this winter. My hus- 
band tells me how an old 
woman in Fenchurch street did 
leave her husband and go to 
live with her daughter-in-law, 
because, she said, her husband 
did, out of spite, take all their 
six cats to sleep on his side of 
the bed when as they should 
all have slept in the middle, 
that the heat of their bodies 
might be shared equally be- 
tween the two of them. And 
that she did take 4 of the catts 
away with her, saying they 
was hers. And the husband’s 
answer was that the cats had 
willed it so, his wife being such 
a kick-about in bed; and the 
proof of it, that her four cats 
did all come back to him, each 
one of its own will by itself, 
which there is no gain-saying, 
she not denying it. 


I do find that though Pegg 
and I have now in some sort 
made up our quarrel, yet that 
@ chill lies between us when it 
comes to the closer things of 
my heart. When we are alone 
together we have little to say 
to each other and do soon part ; 
where as in times past my words 
and thoughts did all come 
tumbling out without check or 
hindrance, save what check 
there was when hers come 
tumbling forth at the same 
time. Doubtless the growing 
difference in our ways of life 
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do somewhat account for it, 
the which I cannot change, 
nor would not if I could. Yet 
it troubles me. 


Much talk now the summer 
cometh on, of the Plague being 
come, and growing upon us 
daily. Theweather very strange 
and unhealthy, the air being 
so hot and heavy and full of 
stinks and stenches. I have 
no wish to go abroad, but do 
take the air on our leads, where 
my husband and his friends do 
sit to a late hour practicing 
their music and discoursing of 
this anxious time and the 
Dutch war. My heart is heavy 
for my coldness with Pegg, for 
I do think it is my fault. She 
was a sweet friend, though 
somewhat vexatious at times, 
yet never changeable nor fran- 
tic, and I miss her. 


Almost everybody be going 
out of town on account of the 
Plague spreading so. The roads 
are choaked with coaches and 
waggons. The King and Court 
is gone. It is said that they 
go to escape the heat of the 
town, men fearing to speak of 
the Plague because the infec- 
tion spreads it is said, chiefly 
through fear. Men do say it 
is the evil-living of the King 
and Court that hath brought 
this judgment upon us, but, 
to my thinking, they are no 
worse than others. *Tis a wave 
of loose living and pleasure- 
seeking that hath passed over 
all this country since the people 
have turned from their con- 
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ways. Some there be who have 
stood to the old good rules of 
life; but the many do let 
themselves go. Each one, what- 
ever his class or condition, 
takes his pleasure where he can 
find it, seeking never to do 
good to others, and paying no 
heed to the rightness or wrong- 
ness of what he doeth. And, 
for that their blood is foul and 
enfeebled through their too 
much good, and ill, living, and 
they have no stoutness of heart 
to stand against craven fears, 
they do the more easily fall 
sick. But there is also without 
doubt a sickly infection abroad, 
which do attack the righteous 
with the wicked. 


This day my husband brought 
back a store of apples and cloves 
for to make pomanders, saying 
that soon there will be none left 
in the towne, all men buying 
of them to keep off the Plague. 
Of which my friend Pegg did 
this same evening send me half 
a dozen, very well made, with 
a most sweet note, saying, she 
do pray night and day that 
we and all our family may be 
preserved. So then I did go 
to see her, in spite of my 
husband having forbade me to 
goe abroad, but yet I did go, 
and glad I am that I am once 
more at one with my friend. 
And I do think that the newly- 
made pomander held close to 
my nose all through the streets 
did make all safe. We had 
much comfortable talk and 
were very loth to part. It is 
said that over six thousand 
people be dead of the Plague 


in the city this last week; 


‘and that the truth be more like 


10,000, so many not being 
made known. My husband 
hath forbid me to speak of the 
Plague, saying, what must be, 
will be, and he do hear enough 
nonsense spoke about it when 
he goes abroad, by which I 
judge that it is indeed a grave 
matter. 


My husband much taken up 
these days with the marriage 
@ preparing between our young 
lady Jemimah and Mr Carteret. 
It seems he is but a backward 
lover, sO a8 my husband knows 
not what to think. But I re- 
member how sweet little Jem 
did confide to me, she being 
yet a child, that so long as 
she hath a good steady man 
that will hold her in respect 
and honour, and take good 
heed to his ways in these 
troublous and uncertain times, 
she hath no care for fine 
speeches ; and, for tenderness, 
she will seek it from her chil- 
dren, if she have any. For, 
says she, I think the tender- 
ness of a husband, chose at 
hap-hazard, is but a fluffy glory 
like the head of a dandelion 
clock, which bloweth away 
leaving but a bare stem. The 
which may be true, or may not, 
according to the nature of the 
man, as I did tell her. My 
husband judges young Carteret 
to have a true heart, if he be 
somewhat loutish; which I am 
glad:of. He is young yet, and 
may mend his manners. 

My husband is sending me 
from him into lodgings at Wool- 
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wich to be away from the 
Plague. 


Very busy all day arranging 
all things in the house for my 
going away to Woolwich. Dur- 
ing the last hard winter our 
cat and rabbit and the little 
black dog did take the habit 
of sleeping all together in an 
heap, which habit they have 
kept; so I packed them all 
together so in a small basket 
for to come to Woolwich with 
me, whence they all came out, 
safe and satisfied at their jour- 
ney’s end. My husband much 
troubled about the news of the 
Dutch war, and the estate of 
our ships, and troubles in the 
Navy Office, and the ill-con- 
dition of the whole state and 
the management of it: and 
the Plague much on the in- 
crease: so that I am sick at 
heart to leave him so downcast. 


It is now two months since 
I came to Woolwich, and the 
Plague greatly encreased. I 
do fear for my husband. All 
day I sit by the window, watch- 
ing the road down which the 
bearer of ill news would come, 
and my heart will scarce bear 
it. I would not have him 
leave his post, though many 
who should have the public 
good at heart have done so 
this long time. But he has 
so much of a boy’s curiousness 
I do think he is not to be 
trusted there alone, being like 
to go in any risk of infection 
for to see and know the cause 
of any strange thing; or, be- 
like, to rescue a mewing cat 


or some such folly. But I 
must hope that he is in more 
dread of the Plague than he 
would have me know. 


I would I were like those old 
saints that went out into the 
dwellings of the poor and the 
sick, cheering them and doing 
them good: then would I have 
no leisure to be afraid. But 
now I do fear all day long for 
those I love. I do admire 
my husband, the way he sticks 
to his post, and is resolute to 
fix his thoughts on all his usual 
cares. 

I do hear that the City is 
full of violence and _ horror, 
with all sorts of riotous living 
and lawlessness: men saying 
that death is so close they will 
have all, recklessly, while they 
may: and do go about the 
streets robbing, and brawling 
even to murder, no man check- 
ing them, and going into empty 
houses where all are dead of 
the plague and bringing forth 
what they will, and anon one 
and another falling down 
stricken to death, or running 
raving about the streets, his 
comrades fleeing from him. At 
night the dead carts do go 
from house to house. God 
knows what is then done, all 
those who go about that busi- 
ness taking care to make them- 
selves drunk for that drunkards 
it is said take the infection less 
easily. There be an old clergy- 
man in the parish next ours, 
who did toll the bell three times 
a day that who would might 
come and pray with him, and 
this he did faithfully, and if 
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any, being there, were stricken 
he cared for them all he could. 
But now there be so many 
sick there under his protection 
in the church that no man 
dare go in for to pray, so he 
do hold his services alone with 
only the sick. My husband is 
ordered to move his office to 
Greenwich for which God be 
thanked. 


This day my husband coming 
to me with a very sad face 
did tell me my dear friend Pegg 
Woffat is dead of the Plague, 
and her husband with her. 
And when I did press him with 
many questions, did at last 
confess to me that knowing 
them to be alone, he did him- 
self goe, and finding the house 
shut up and no man caring, 
did himself cause a great coffin 
to be made, and then went, 
night being fallen, with four 
men, to whom he promised 
each a gold piece, and, having 
all five drunk each a glass of 
strong waters, did himself with 
them put the two poor bodies 
into their coffin, and so to the 
Churchyard where, by favour, 
some be still buried, and a 
clergyman there did bury them 
as was fitting. The which 
when I heard I was all of a 
tremble, and am still, to think 
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of it, lest he too should have 


caught the plague. Yet he 
did assure me that to his cer- 
tain knowledge men of good 
heart do the like every day, 
and no harm come to them, if 
they take proper care, and be 
not over-weary at the time. 
And so, may the good God 
preserve him. And it do warm 
my heart in my sorrow to think 
of his deare kindness in doing 
that service for my sake for 
my deare friend. For indeed 
I did love her and am troubled 
that we fell out so grievously, 
all for naught but that silly 
matter of the jackanapes Som- 
ersett. But soe are we all, for 
each one goes his own way and 
followeth afterhis ownthoughts, 
and if any do hinder we shove 
them aside, not heeding, nor 
not caring, though we hurt 
them sore. And then Death 
lets down his curtain, and what- 
ever new scene and new actors 
may come, the last is gone. 

How sad a thing is life! 
And yet, how we do love it, 
and cling to all our gawds. 
My husband hath even now 
shown me a finely wrought 
paire of snufters in a most 
graceful dishe, which he did 
buy cheap. I doubt it was 
stolen, but ’tis a sweet thing, 
and useful for us to have. 
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VENGEANCE OF BLOOD. 


BY ALAN BOTT. 


‘‘The vengeance of blood practised in the days of heathendom is forbidden 
henceforward, and every feud of blood abolished, beginning with the murder of 
my cousin Rabia, son of Harith, son of Abdul Mutallib.”.—Munamap THE 


PROPHET. 


THE Gulf of Akabah, its 
turquoise tones gold-tinted by 
the sunrise, was unusually calm. 
A large dhow, squat-sailed and 
natrow - flanked, hugged the 
shore as it slowly glided north- 
eastward towards the gulf’s 
apex. An Arab sailor, watching 
by the tiller, chanted in mono- 
tonous cadence. Overhead, the 
sea-birds screamed. 

Like the first warm breath 
of dawn, a puff of wind from 
the land flapped against an 
awning, beneath which were 
seated two passengers, the one 
youthful, the other elderly 
and extravagantly fat. The 
younger inhaled the breeze in 
long luxuriant gulps, while 
gazing at the fronded palms 
on the coast-line. 

“Therefore, O my uncle,” 
he continued, ‘my mission in 
Cairo being fulfilled, did I 
choose to journey home by 
way of Akabah and the Wadi 
Arabah. I would learn the 
condition of their peoples since 
the forces of the Emir with- 
drew. So shall I be better 
fitted to deal with the matter 
nearest my heart. That fate 
caused me to encounter thee 
by the way, whereby I receive 


thy gifts of;companionship and 
wise counsel, is a propitious 
omen of success.” 

The fat man considered his 
companion with perplexed in- 
terest. 

“Thy purpose is excellent,” 
he said, “‘ but its attainment 
not easy. When, attendant 
upon the Emir, thou wast in 
the West for the great Council 
of Peace, thou didst swallow 
whole the high-sounding words 
mouthed by Frankish vision- 
aries—justice and security for 
the strong and weak alike, the 
lion lying down with the 
lamb. Nevertheless, a _ lion 
would find small comfort in 
pasture land, and a lamb would 
be ill at ease in the forest. Thy 
kindred, and their fathers be- 
fore them, have lived as lions, 
taking what they needed from 
the weak and fearful. How, 
then, wilt thou persuade them 
to live as lambs ? ” 

“Thou mistakest my inten- 
tion. In Pariz and Londra I 
observed how that the Franks 
wedded their ideals to material 
purposes, knowing that power 
must mate with justice, wealth 
with security. That knowledge 
I would apply to our own 
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needs. Because of lawlessness, 
our lands have ceased to be 
the route for trade between 
Syria and Arabia. But if we 
allied ourselves with our neigh- 
bours and enforced quiet 
throughout Moab and Arabia, 
the caravans, assured of safety, 
would return. Thereby might 
we gain more than the plunder 
acquired in many years of 
raiding.” 

“It may be so. That were 
well for a beginning.” 

** Afterwards, I would search 
for excellent craftsmen—car- 
pet-weavers from Shiraz, metal- 
workers from Damascus and 
Yemen—and bribe them to 
teach their knowledge in the 
villages under our protection. 
Thus, by trading with the 
merchants of Syria and with 
the Franks, our barren territory 
might obtain greater prosperity 
than it has known for cen- 
turies.”’ 

“Thou hast prepared for 
thyself a mighty task. If men 
say of thy father, ‘I have 
offended him,’ their friends 
reply, ‘Delay not, brother, 
to distribute thy possessions 
among us. Thou art dead, 
since Al Harith, first among 
walrior -sheikhs, is thine 
enemy.’ To Al Harith and 
to his tribesmen, that reputa- 
tion is as the breath of their 
nostrils. It were difficult to 
overcome their love of renown.” 

“I will walk cautiously, 
and proceed by patient de- 
grees.” 

** Above all, to change the 
hearts of thy kinsmen, thou 
must conquer thine own. Thou 
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and I, in our separate ways, 
are men of peace. I have con- 
secrated a lifetime to tranquil 
purposes—the study of religion 
and history, the observation of 
mankind, the contemplation of 
the pageant of the heavens and 
of the round of day and night. 
Yet, until advancing years 
quietened the material senses, 
they ever drew me aside from 
the path I had set myself. 
So will it be with thee, O my 
dear. The blood-lust for re- 
venge, absorbing passion for 
a@ woman, the desire for wealth, 
the craving for popularity— 
all these will seek to tempt thee 
from statecraft. Art confident 
that thou canst overcome 
them ? ” 

** Inshallah, that can I do, 
O my uncle, under thy guid- 
ance.” 

Silence settled upon the pair, 
while the creaking vessel quick- 
ened before the breeze. Daoud, 
son of Nahed-al-Harith, the 
firebrand sheikh of the Anazat, 
was brooding over the strange 
things he had seen and heard 
in Europe, and dreaming of the 
means he might employ in 
welding the north-western cor- 
ner of Arabia with that part 
of Moab outside the Palestine 
zone into a confederation of 
prosperous communities. 

It was the dreamer rather 
than the dream that interested 
Abu Tabah, the older man— 
mystic, historian, poet, human- 
ist—whose nature had ever 
been to shun the life of action. 
He was an altogether excep- 
tional Arab, who should have 
been born a thousand years 
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earlier, in the glorious era of 
the Abbaside caliphs in Bagdad, 
Belonging to a warlike race, his 
instincts had been utterly at 
variance with those of his kins- 
men. As a youth he had left 
them, and become a student in 
Cairo’s El Hazar. 

Since then he had studied 
his co-religionists in all the 
lands of Al Islam—Arabia, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Persia, 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, and 
Northern India. Everywhere, 
he diseovered, they lived in the 
past, and were but diminishing 
echoes of greater generations. 
Nowhere was there a sign that 
the racial magnificence which 
flared into brilliance during the 
six centuries after the Prophet’s 
death might ever recur. This 
applied specially to the Arab 
world. In it, he had found no 
science or abstract learning 
except where they were stimu- 
lated by contact with Europe. 
Instead of statecraft, there was 
but a network of corruptly 
petty politics. 

The flickering revival in 
Arabia and Syria during the 
Great War had interested him 
profoundly ; but this, he knew, 
was created by the genius of 
an Ingliz, and did not come 
from within. Afterwards, when 
left to themselves, the Arabs 
had reverted to their blood 
feuds and their inter-tribal 
jealousies. It seemed that his 
people could never grow to 
prominence except where the 
barren soil was fertilised by 
Western influence. 

Yet here, in the person of 
his nephew, Abu Tabah had 
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encountered a phenomenon that 
impinged on the reluctant pes- 
simism of a lifetime. It was 
true that Daoud had acquired 
his constructive ideals in 
Europe, when he visited Lon- 
don and Paris in attendance 
upon the Emir who afterwards 
became King of Damascus; 
but his plan to apply them in 
his own land, thereby ending 
the violence amid which he 
had grown to manhood, was 
entirely his own. 

The fat poet was fond of his 
kindred, and especially of his 
brother—Daoud’s father, the 
powerful marauder-sheikh of 
the Anazat,—but knowing that 
the habit of fighting was inbred 
in them, he was sceptical of 
his nephew’s success. Still, 
Daoud might achieve much if 
he were steadfast enough. In 
any case Abu Tabah, as hum- 
anist, promised himself some 
interesting observations in 
connection with this young 
dreamer. 

The dhow anchored in the 
still, toy-like bay before Aka- 
bah. Daoud and Abu Tabah 
rowed ashore, and passed 
through the palm grove front- 
ing the stone houses of the 
town. At sight of them a 
young man, squatting on the 
ground amid a group of 
loiterers, sprang up and ad- 
vanced. 

‘* Praise be to Allah,” he said, 
“it is Daoud ibn Nahed. A 
thousand welcomes, son of @ 
mighty father. I have come 
with an escort, for danger 
rides across the desert.” 

Abu Tabah, who had not 
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visited his tribe for some years, 
he failed to recognise. 

** Greetings, Farraj,”’ Daoud 
answered. ‘‘ But wherefore the 

r q 39 

“The Anazat and the Beni 
Dura are again enemies. Hus- 
sein, thy brother, is dead.” 

Instinectively Daoud’s hand 
clutched the hilt of his dagger. 

*‘'Three men he slew,” con- 
tinued Farraj, “ before a Beni 
Dura lance pierced him, and 
he was taken by the Destroyer 
of delights. With his last 
stroke he deprived the Beni 
Dura of their sheikh. The 
stream of the blood-feud flows 
broadly across Moab.” 

** And my father ? ”’ 

“Is a lion with the swift- 

ness of an eagle. Since Hus- 
sein’s death he has not ceased 
to pursue the Beni Dura. 
There was an encounter be- 
fore Tafileh, and he slew 
many.” 
“Let us depart without de- 
lay,’ Daoud clamoured, “‘ that 
I may ride by his side against 
our enemies.” 


Passionate resentment a- 
gainst fate for the loss of 
his brother had set his face 
into stern lines. An over- 
whelming urge towards ven- 
geance, his legacy from genera- 
tions of swift-smiting, unfor- 
giving ancestors, mastered his 
earlier hopes of bringing peace 
and prosperity to the land of his 
birth. 

“QO my dear,” said Abu 
Tabah, as they walked to the 
spot where the escort awaited 
them, “‘ here is the blood-lust 
of vengeance, the first of the 
temptations that would divert 
thee from the great under- 
taking thou hast prepared. 
Again I ask, canst thou over- 
come it? ” 

Daoud quivered under the 
reproach of the reminder. His 
hand dropped from the dagger’s 
hilt. 

“IT know not,” he answered. 
“Hussein, my brother, my 
friend, my playmate, was dearer 
to me than mine own self. 
Would I were dead in his 
place.” 


i. 


The Anazat notables were 
gathered before Nahed - al - 
Harith’s tent, on the western 
fringe of an encampment in 
the desert. The discussion of 
tribal policy had been inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Daoud 
and Abu Tabah, who were now 
seated on the sheikh’s carpet, 
refreshing themselves, after 
their hurried journey, with an 
evening meal. 


As he chewed the roasted 
mutton and rice, scooped from 
a platter of pilaf, Daoud 
searched the flame -red trail 
of the sinking sun for an in- 
spired solution of the conflict 
that tortured him—destructive 
instinct against constructive 
reason. The fat poet was 
examining the younger man’s 
play of features, as though he 
sought to find in it the answer 
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to a riddle. Al Harith—a tall 
patriarch with hooked nose, 
deep-set eyes, a heavy mous- 
tache, and a black beard that 
was mottled by patches of 
grey —also intently watched 
Daoud; but he read into his 
son’s silence nothing but pain 
at the news of Hussein’s death. 
The meal being ended, the 
notables approached for the 
council of war, and formed a 
semicircle, facing the sheikh. 
**O son of my heart’s hopes,” 
began Al Harith, ‘‘ know that 
thy brother desired in marriage 
Umaimah, daughter of Ahmed, 
chief among the Beni Dura 
sheikhs. There was a dispute 
between the two tribes, a 
matter of some flocks, driven 
away at night. Sheikh Ahmed, 
believing that we of the Ana- 
zat were to blame, refused to 
hear Hussein’s petition until 
the flocks should be restored. 
Thy brother would not submit 
to the affront. With some com- 
panions, he took the girl by 
force when she had come to the 
well of El Hamran. He was 
caught in the desert by Beni 
Dura pursuers. Ahmed and 
two others fell beneath his 
valour before Hussein was 
pierced, Being overwhelmed 
by numbers, but one of his 
band escaped to wring vows of 
vengeance from our hearts.” 
“Abeis, thy cousin, was 
among the killed, O my 
nephew.” This wrathfully, 
from a long-bearded Arab on 
the extreme right of the semi- 
circle. 
** Mashallah,” the _ sheikh 
continued, “‘ we surprised the 
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Beni Dura near Tafileh, and 
slew forty before they scattered. 
Since then we have pursued 
them always. To-day we learn 
that their remnants have re- 
tired into the mountains. Now 
we are met to decide whether 
to follow them.” 

“Follow and destroy.” The 
long-bearded Arab spoke em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Full reckoning 
must be paid for the loss of 
Hussein, first of horsemen and 
son of our leader, in whom all 
Arabia takes pride.” 

“Has not such reckoning 
been paid already, O Mansur ? 
Does not the wind stir the sand 
above the body of Ahmed, 
sheikh of the Beni Dura ? ” 

Having spoken, Abu Tabah 
peered at Daoud, to see whether 
he would follow the lead thus 
offered him; but his face re- 
mained enigmatic and troubled. 

Mansur persisted: ‘‘ And the 
reckoning for Abeis and for 
the thirty others slain by our 
enemies ? ” 

“May Abeis, thy son, find 
Paradise, and the thirty others 
with him. May their souls 
remain untroubled by the souls 
of the forty enemies whom the 
Anazat slew in revenge.” 
Again the poet was addressing 
himself more especially to 
Daoud. 

Nahed-al-Harith smiled. 

“Abu Tabah, preacher of 
comfortable peace,” he accused, 
“thou art about to propose 
a truce. Thy poems and thy 
words are wisdom. Yet, if 
we followed thy advice always, 
we would be living in mud 
villages, paying tribute and 
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turning inaction into corpu- 
lence like thine. Nevertheless, 
in the matter of the blood 
account between the Anazat 
and the Beni Dura, thou art 
right. The balance is on our 
side.” 

“Then,” said Abu Tabah, 
looking round the group of 
notables, “since the_ tribe 
has more than avenged its 
dead kinsmen, and itself is in 
no present danger, why, indeed, 
should we not find means to a 
truce? You are witness that 
the sheikh himself has been 
the first among us to speak the 
word.” 

He paused a moment while 
all present laughed, and added : 
“By my eyes, what profit is 
there in destroying honour- 
able enemies when they are 
vanquished ¢ ” 

“‘There would be plunder,” 
Mansur answered him. “In 
the days of the war against 
the Turks, the Beni Dura, like 
ourselves, received much gold 
and many rifles from the 
Ingliz.”’ 

A ripple of approval spread 
around the semicircle. Ob- 
viously the hope of gain 
weighed heavier than the poet’s 
arguments. However skilfully 
he might manipulate his con- 
tentions, the scales of public 
support tipped away from 
him. 
Daoud realised that if his 
tribe continued the conflict, 
its motive would be merely 
the desire for loot. His doubts 
left him, and he sought an 
opportunity to support Abu 
Tabah. This came a moment 
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later, when Al Harith turned to 
him. 

“O brother of the son that 
is lost to me, thou knowest 
now the condition of our feud 
with the Beni Dura. What is 
in thy mind ? ” 

“T hold with Abu Tabah, 
Let us have peace, since 
justice has been done. Arabia 
and the world, East and West, 
need a rest from _ blood- 
letting.” 

There followed a reflective 
silence, during which Al Harith 
stroked his beard restlessly, 
On the fringe of the camp a 
horse whinnied, and was an- 
swered by another. 

The pause was broken by the 
sheikh : 

“Thou hast learned much 
from the infidels of the West. 
Yet bethink thee, not always is 
Frankish wisdom wise for the 
Arabs. A wiseacre is a credit 
to himself, but a warrior is 
the glory of his kindred. Take 
warning from Abu Tabah. In 
his youth none was more eager 
in the fight than he, until, 
driven by the desire for know- 
ledge, he left us. Since then 
he has contented himself with 
the making of poems which. 
the Badawi chant across the 
trackless desert. He sings of 
bygone battles, but himself 
remains inactive and counsels 
peaceful stratagem. The cities 
know him well, but rarely does 
he visit us, his Anazat kins- 
men; for the amplitude of his 
mind and his person need softer 
bedding than a carpet in the 
desert. See him now, weighty 
with learning and easy living, 
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loved of all, but esteemed only 
for his poetry.” 

“We know,” argued Man- 
sur, “ that for all their know- 
ledge and high-sounding words, 
the Frankish nations despoil 
one another. Even when they 
fight not, they use force as a 
means of enrichment. Were 
the chief among our sheikhs an 
Ingliz, how would he reflect ? 
Would he not say, ‘ Yonder are 
our foes, weaker than we. 
Let us plunder them’? That 
is sense, whether in Arabia or 
Frankistan.” 

Daoud included the semi- 
circle in a comprehensive ges- 
ture, and addressed it collec- 
tively. ‘‘Mansur has asked 
how an Ingliz would reflect 
were he chief among the tribal 
sheikhs of the Anazat. Listen 
carefully, and I will tell you. 
He would think : ‘ Our enemies 
are weakened, and we can 
despoil them. What would we 
gain thereby * The worth of a 
few pounds for each man among 
the attackers. And afterwards? 
Though a beard be plucked 
hair by hair, yet still the chin 
is left upon which to grow 
another. The survivors among 
the Beni Dura would scheme 
vengeance. Through genera- 
tions Moab would run red with 
blood, theirs and ours.’ ” 

“We of the Anazat ’—Man- 
sur’s tone was disdainful— 
“have never feared to shed 
blood, our own or another’s.” 

*** And what is Moab ?’ the 
white Sheikh would ask him- 
self. ‘It is the open road 
between Arabia and Syria. 
From the days of Nimrod to 
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the days of Sidi Allenby the 
Ingliz, its waste lands have 
been cleft by caravans carrying 
spices and coffee from Yemen, 
horses and camels from the 
Nejd, dates from the Hedjaz, 
much merchandise from Da- 
mascus, pilgrims from every- 
where. But our lawlessness 
endures no restraint and cries 
a warning to strangers. Now, 
only wayfarers of little con- 
sequence pass across our terri- 
tory, while the merchants trans- 
port their wares by sea. There- 
by is much opportunity for 
profit diverted from us. 

““* We and the Beni Dura,’ 
he would consider, ‘are all- 
powerful in the land. Since 
the Turk departed, none has 
pretended to be our overlord. 
Together we could suppress 
violence throughout Moab, so 
that a virgin decked with pearls 
and gold might walk unmolested 
from Kerak to Jericho. The 
caravans, secure in our protec- 
tion, would return. As the 
price of safety we would en- 
force a suitable levy on goods 
brought across our boundaries, 
according to their value. From 
the wealth thus gained, we 
could set aside a fraction for 
the just settlement of disputes 
between ourselves and the Beni 
Dura. Our share in the re- 
mainder would make wus a 
thousandfold richer than if we 
fought and plundered our 
enemies.’ 

“Thus, O my _ kinsmen,” 
Daoud concluded, “‘ would an 
Ingliz reason, and thus he 
would act.” 

“Thus,” confirmed Abu Ta- 
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bah with conviction, “‘ would 
an Ingliz act, were he chief 
among us. May Allah pre- 
serve the Anazat from such 
contamination. Also, may He 
temper their courage and their 
pride with wisdom.” 

**O ancient reprobate.” In- 
terest, amusement, and a tinge 
of annoyance were blended in 
the marauder-sheikh’s inton- 
ation. ‘‘ Almost do I believe 
thou wouldst prefer an Ingliz in 
my place. As is thy custom, 
thou makest play under my 
beard ; and when anger seeks 
to possess me, it is diverted 
with cunning raillery, and I 
am intrigued by weighty words. 
Thou and Daoud would have 
us stay our pursuit of the Beni 
Dura. This were small sacri- 
fice, if thereby Moab became 
a highroad for tribute-paying 
traders. But the Beni Dura 
possess long arms and longer 
memories. The balance of the 
blood-feud is overturned on 
their side by the weight of 
ten lives. They would demand 
full adjustment, unless the 
cement of friendship were 
stronger than the hope of 


“* The feud,” said Abu Tabah, 
“is rooted in the intended 
marriage of thy dead son to 
Umaimah, daughter of Sheikh 
Ahmed. The maiden’s beauty 
and that of her sisters are the 
boast of the Beni Dura. Thou 
hast here another son, a youth 
in whom our souls find joy.” 

“By my eyes, thou art as 
full of advice as is a wild ass 
of fleas.” 

Al Harith turned to Daoud 
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and looked full into his eyes 
while asking: ‘“ What sayest 
thou to the design of Abu 
Tabah, who as a peace-offering 
would wed thee to a maiden 
thou hast never seen ? ” 

*“O my father, I would wed 
a toothless grandmother, were 
her dower a lasting peace 
throughout Moab. Say the 
word, and I leave this night 
to confer with the kindred 
of the daughters of Sheikh 
Ahmed.” 

“The journey is dangerous. 
If the Beni Dura scouts chance 
suddenly upon an emissary 
from the Anazat, they, know- 
ing of their own peril, are 
more likely to kill than to lead 
him before their chief.” 

“I am thy son. Wherefore 
should I shrink from danger ? 
All men die, O my father. 
If Allah so wills it, a bolt from 
yonder sky will take my life 
this instant.”’ 

** Abu Tabah and his songs,” 
suggested Mansur, rather 
maliciously, ‘‘are beloved of 
all the Arabs. Him the Beni 
Dura would never harm know- 
ingly. If Daoud ibn Nahed 
makes the journey, send the 
poet also. The cloak of his 
reputation is broad enough 
to protect both.” 

The Sheikh’s mirth rose at 
the proposal, and bubbled in- 
to laughter as he noted Abu 
Tabah’s exaggerated grimace. 

“ Thus shall it be,” he agreed. 
“It is our honourable request, 
O man of girth, that thou 
shalt support thy contentions 
by acting as our emissary. 
The night hours will provide 
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opportunity to rehearse thy 
duties as peacemaker, for thou 
shalt be wakeful. Delay would 
allow our enemies time in which 
to escape us, did they refuse our 
offer of alliance. Thus have I 
decided. Daoud and Abu Ta- 
bah leave at once, and travel 
through the night. To-morrow 
they enter the Beni Dura 
camp. We follow in the morn- 
ing. If, on the morning after, 
we have no news of peace, we 
plunder the enemy, and the 
blood-feud continues.” 

Half an hour later, Daoud 
and Abu Tabah were swinging 
across the desert, in the re- 
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strained radiance of a just- 
risen moon. 

“May your footsteps be for- 
tunate ’’—a sonorous call from 
the marauder- sheikh —floated 
from the fringe of the camp. 
The fat poet wheezed a liquid 
sigh, and shifted his bulk 
from a cleft in the camel’s 
back. 

** Ease and discomfort, repose 
and weariness—all are illusions 
of the material senses,’’ he said. 
* Yet would I were at rest on 
the couch of Al Harith, and he 
tossing to the gait of this most 
hard- boned among Allah’s 
creatures.” 


II. 


Daoud and Abu Tabah had 
been conducted to the Beni 
Dura tents. They were blind- 
folded, for the encampment 
was on a hidden plateau among 
the hills. From the broken, 
dangerous path leading to the 
wilderness below, none could 
have suspected the life near it 
—the stealthy arrivals and de- 
partures, the kneeling camels 
tethered beneath an overhang- 
ing rock, the women carrying 
pitchers to and from a creek, 
or milking lean-flanked goats. 

Diab-al-Auran, the successor 
of Sheikh Ahmed, had watched 
the party’s approach. 

“The form and the waist- 
band of the one are familiar,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Unbind their eyes. 
.. . Abu Tabah the poet, as 
I thought. A thousand greet- 
ings. I am honoured in having 
thee as guest, but mystified 


that thou hast chosen this 
moment for thy visit. . . . And 
the other? ... Daoud ibn 
Nahed, if I mistake not my 
memories of a day of great 
deeds at Ma’an, when the Arabs 
swept over their Turkish foe- 
men like a whirlwind scattering 
the sand.” 

** Even so, O sheikh.” 

“The son of Al Harith! A 
full-grown cub sired by the 
lion of the Anazat. Thou hast 
inherited thy father’s boldness, 
else how couldst thou unflinch- 
ingly place thyself in the power 
of his worst enemy ? ” 

‘* Wert thou another,” Abu 
Tabah interposed, while the 
surrounding Arabs glowered at 
Daoud, “I might utter the 
compelling words, ‘ Dakhilak, 
brother. We are at thy hearth 
as thy guests.’ But to remind 
thee, with whom I have been 
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linked by friendship for thirty 
years, of the law of hospitality 
were an insult. Therefore am 
I content to say, ‘O Diab, we 
are here on a peaceful errand.’ ” 

“There shall be peace be- 
tween us—until I and this off- 
spring of Al Harith meet in the 
desert.” 

He led them to his tent. 
Only when they were seated 
comfortably and were sipping 
coffee did he ask of Abu 
Tabah— 

** And now, friend among my 
foes, where is the peaceful 
errand ¢ ”’ 

“‘O friend among my friends, 
so is the word of Nahed-al- 
Harith, my brother: ‘The 
feud between our houses is 
not of my seeking. Our people 
have slain yours, yours have 
slain ours. We have broken 
the Beni Dura, and are vic- 
torious. Yet will we renounce 
the pursuit if you also consent 
to forgo the blood quarrel, 
and join us in bringing pros- 
perity to Moab; and s0 
Pp eace.’ 99 

Diab - al - Auran, astonished, 
abruptly dropped the string of 
beads with which his hands 
had been toying. 

** By the red beard of Osman, 
what new cunning is this? 
When has Al Harith been 
known to halt on the edge of 
a profitable fight? Were his 
ambassador any other than 
thou, I should look behind the 
curtain of gentle words for 
concealed treachery.” 

** As a pledge of our honest 
intentions,” said Abu Tabah, 
“this my nephew Daoud, son 
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of Al Harith, is come to ask 
in marriage one of the three 
daughters of Sheikh Ahmed, 
whom his brother Hussein, pro- 
voked by sudden onslaught, 
killed before himself was killed 
by Sheikh Ahmed’s followers.” 

“Softly, poet. We need 
peace, but not as the price of 
easy dishonour. Our toll of 
lost lives is greater than yours. 
The balance must be righted. 
A marriage cannot pay what is 
due to dead kinsmen. Have 
not our tribes ever followed 
the precept, ‘an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth’? ” 

“Forgetting the law of the 
Prophet : ‘ Henceforth the ven- 
geance of blood practised in 
the days of heathendom is 
forbidden, and every feud of 
blood abolished.’ Also, al- 
though there is no might save 
in Allah, the High, the Tre- 
mendous, it were well to re- 
member that near us as we 
talk are many among the 
Anazat who would destroy the 
Beni Dura.” 

“That can never be. Men’s 
fortunes are like buckets from 
a well, which rise with water 
now for one, and now for the 
other. To-day Al Harith might 
scatter us across Arabia. Yet 
could we never forget.- To- 
morrow, the bucket of fate 
would bring us power and re- 
venge. But what, in the name 
of the Prophet, is the purpose 
of the firebrand sheikh of the 
Anazat, that he should ask this 


thing ? ” 
“An alliance, tempering 
friendship with mutual interest. 


He would combine with thee 
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to enforce quiet throughout 
Moab, that the caravans might 
return and pay the price of 
safe journeying.” 

Diab-al-Auran passed several 
minutes in reflection before he 
spoke. 

* A wise thought and a com- 
mendable one, did not a barrier 
of blood separate us. By the 
honour of the Arabs, we cannot 
be as tame villagers, and submit 
to loss without exacting repara- 
tion. If the Anazat agree to a 
just price for the unrequited 
deaths among the Beni Dura, 
I will ask the daughters of 
Sheikh Ahmed whether one 
among them will wed the son 
of Nahed, and so seal the peace. 
Otherwise, there is no peace.” 

Abu Tabah was silent, well 
knowing that Al Harith would 
never consent to a blood sub- 
sidy for foemen whom he had 
vanquished. He was fearing 
that the mission had failed, 
when Daoud interposed— 

“O Sheikh, I will pay the 
blood account from the property 
left by Hussein, my brother— 
the worth of five camels for 
each life not balanced when 
both sides have counted their 
dead.” 

Diab-al-Auran picked up his 
string of beads, and again 
toyed with it. The huckster 
instinct of his race was in 
his voice as he answered 
hastily— 

“Thou dost laugh at my 
beard. What are five camels 
against the value of a loved 
relative? The worth of ten 
camels were not enough.” 

From Abu Tabah came a 
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cavernous sigh of content. 
Easefully he sprawled his great 
bulk across the carpet. Crease- 
fully his cheeks relaxed into 
a smile. His purpose was 
achieved. 

“O my friend,” he said, 
“a while ago thy talk was of 
honour. Now it is of gain. 
Let us cease to deal in little- 
ness. The worth of seven 
camels shall be paid for every 
unrequited life, and I will be 
surety for half the sum.” 

ce Agreed.” 

Diab-al-Auran clapped his 
hands. To the attendant who 
answered the summons he gave 
order— 

“Tell Umm Said to send 
without delay Umaimah, the 
daughter of Sheik Ahmed. See 
that she and her sisters are 
veiled as for strangers.” 

*O my niece,” said Diab-al- 
Auran when a girl had entered, 
“this is Daoud, the son of 
Nahed-al-Harith, chief among 
the Anazat. It is in the mind 
of Sheikh Nahed to wed his 
son to one of you, and so bring 
peace to our tribes and pros- 
perity to Moab. What sayest 
thou thereto ? ” 

“O my uncle, do it not. 
Hussein, the brother of Daoud, 
wronged my tribe in that he 
took me by force from the well 
of El Hamran. The shadow 
of that act would darken our 
life together.” 

** May Allah bless thee,” said 
Diab. “Call to me Zeenab, 
thy sister.” 

“The son of Al Harith has 
never seen me,” pleaded the 
second daughter of the dead 
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Sheikh, “‘and I fear lest he 
find me lacking in beauty. I 
am faulty in temper, and likely 
to displease him. Some day 
he might be minded to set 
another in my place, and there 
would befall me therein what 
is wont to befall.’ 

Leilah, the youngest, entered 
when Zeenab had retired. Her 
movements indicated slim 
grace, although the definite 
outline of her figure was ob- 
scured by loose robes of calico. 
Daoud’s face tingled and red- 
dened after Diab-al-Auran had 
introduced him and his pur- 
pose, for he knew that behind 
her yashmak the half-hidden 
eyes were inspecting him, com- 
prehensively and in detail. He 
was strangely affected by her 
presence, which had on his 
senses aS pervasive an effect 
as the odour of musk. His 
pulses quickened under the 
suspense of awaiting her deci- 
sion. When she spoke, he told 
himself that her voice was har- 
monious as distant camel bells. 

*“O my uncle, I am not more 
beautiful than Zeenab, neither 
am I less wayward in temper. 
Yet do I not shrink from en- 
trusting Daoud ibn Nahed with 
my future; for, unlike my 
sister, I have never looked with 


the eye of approval on an 
earlier suitor. If it bring quiet 
to our tribes, I will wed the 
son of Al Harith; and if he 
divorce me, Allah will send him 
no good thereafter.” 

“Tf I harm thee in any 
way,’ fervently declared Daoud, 
“may I die in dishonour.” 
He had difficulty in overcoming 
an impulse to spring toward 
her and tear away the veil. 

*‘ Allah and the excellence 
of a maiden,” said Abu Tabah, 
** have given peace to the land. 
And now, Sheikh, we must take 
leave of thy hospitality. The 
Anazat follow us, and unless 
by morning we have stayed 
the hand of Al Harith, there 
will be further bloodshed.” 

Daoud, afire with the mys- 
tery and the presence of Leilah, 
halted her with an impatient 
proposal as she was about to 
leave. 

“Could I take with me a 
wife from the Beni Dura, the 
thoughts of my kinsmen would 
turn from violence to rejoicing.” 

The girl stood framed in the 
opening of the tent. Trustfully 
she held her hands toward him. 

*O my lord, if it please thee, 
and if such haste will mend the 
broken friendship of our tribes, 
I will wed thee to-day.” 


IV. 


By nightfall the party— 
Daoud and Leilah, with the 
poet, four emissaries from the 
Beni Dura, and a small escort 
—were at the oasis of El Ham- 
ran, a tableland above the 


sand-strewn wadi along which 
they had journeyed. Having 
knelt their camels on _ the 
parched grass, they dismounted. 
At Daoud’s order, a goat’s-hair 
tent was planted near the well, 
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in a spot sheltered by date- 
palms. The escort placed bed- 
ding for Leilah inside it, and 
retired to the farther side of 
the well. 

Not yet had Daoud seen the 
face of his wife. She had been 
veiled during the marriage cere- 
mony, and immediately after- 
wards they had left the Beni 
Dura camp. Now, for the 
first time, he was left alone 
with her. 

Enigmatic and motionless, 
she stood beneath a tree, facing 
him. Long plaits of hair, like 
intertwined skeins of black silk, 
hung forward over her shoul- 
ders, and descended almost to 
the waist. The soft colours of 
her bridal robe blended into 
one another like notes of music. 

Daoud advanced, alive with 
desire, and, having embraced 
her with.one arm, made as 
if to lift the yashmak with 
the hand left free. She drew 
away gently, and protested. 

“O my husband, hast thou 
a light heart to rejoice by the 
wayside when thy people make 
ready to slay mine? Our 
endeavour is peace.” 

“To-morrow at dawn we go 
to meet my father, and all will 
be well.” 

“Tf we delay until the dawn, 
we may miss him on the way, 
and it can befall that his fol- 
lowers will cross the path of 
my kinsmen and do them harm. 
It were better to continue 
through the night. So shalt 
thou enter the Anazat encamp- 
ment before thy people are 
astir.”’ 

The repulse, impinging on 
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his consciousness of the near- 
ness of Leilah, the magic quality 
of her voice, the warm remem- 
brance of her touch, generated 
in the nerve-battery of his spine 
an emotional thrill that pulsed 
through the whole of his being 
and dominated the power of 
rational thought. Impelled by 
passion and anger, he started 
forward and snatched at the 
yashmak. 

“Thou art my wife, my 
property,” he said; “it is my 
right that I should know thy 
features.” 

Again she eluded his grasp. 
When he advanced a second 
time and caught her by the 
shoulders, she struck him in 
the mouth. 

Daoud released Leilah, and 
forbore to look at her while 
she spoke in calm _ reproof. 
The shock of the blow, having 
broken the current of nervous 
emotion, left him temperate 
and humiliated. 

“By this same well thy 
brother wronged my tribe when 
he carried away Umaimah, my 
sister. Now thou wouldst deal 
with me as with a slave that 
is hawked about for sale, or 
a captive woman taken in 
battle. By Allah, that is not 
fitting for one in whom I saw 
nobility.” 

*“O my lady, I ask pardon. 
My face is blackened with 
shame before thee. Thou shalt 
not see me until I return 
with the wedding gift of assured 

ag 

**O my husband, when thou 
returnest, thou shalt not find 
me lacking in graciousness.” 
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Daoud skirted the well, and 
was guided to Abu Tabah’s 
resting-place by the sound of 
resonant snoring. The fat poet 
rubbed his eyes, and grimaced 
dolefully when aroused. 

“Haste is from Shaitan,” 
he said, “‘and two days have 
passed since I found repose. 
Nevertheless, thy wife has 
spoken good words. It were 
well to avoid mischance. 
When we have met Al Harith, 
I will sleep. Afterwards, I will 
return to my home in Damas- 
cus, and find rest in the crowded 
city. The quiet of the desert 
is too full of strenuous happen- 
ings for the comfort of my old 
age.” 

Six camels having been pre- 
pared, Daoud and Abu Tabah, 
followed by the emissaries 
from the Beni Dura, passed 
along a road that sloped down- 
ward from the tableland. The 
escort they left on the oasis, to 
protect Leilah. 

A fever of dissatisfaction 
possessed Daoud. He had in- 
sulted his wife, whom, above 
all others in the world, he 
wanted to please. The longing 
to make reparation by fulfilling 
her desire was so intense as 
to be painful. The willing 
unveiling of her features, 
when he could honourably 
return to the oasis, had be- 
come his dearest wish. He 
urged onward the beast be- 
neath him, and was irritated 
because the others lagged 
behind. 

Abu Tabah, divining the un- 
rest and its cause, led his 
companion into quieter mood 
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by means of a cunningly-linked 
sequence of stray thoughts :— 

“The night is long, and the 
journey’s end not far. Bethink 
thee, we have a goal, and a 
straight road to it. Afterwards, 
there will be another goal, and 
many more anothers. We fol- 
low the way prepared by fate, 
and if we stray aside, we are 
lost among bypaths of impulse. 
Blossomless regret and fruitless 
anticipation are alike weeds 
that choke the flowers of 
achievement in the fertile gar- 
den of youth. 

“*Many years have I passed 
in the study of man, and of 
the influences that guide him ; 
and the result I have made 
into songs that the Badawi 
sing when, riding across the 
sands of a lifetime, they would 
express their loves and striv- 
ings, their joys and sadnesses. 
Yet the sum of my knowledge 
is contained in two verses : 


‘*The righteous shall travel the path 
of the patient, 
For Allahward journeyeth all that 
is constant, 
And to Allah we turn, we too; 
with Him only 
Rest the issues of things, and that 
which we gather. 
Long has life been to me. This is 
its burden— 
Lone against Time abide Wisdom 
and Harmony, 
And the stars, marching onward in 
serried procession, 
Singing all night till they merge in 
the dawning.” 


Daoud reacted to the poet’s 
musings exactly as Abu Tabah 
had intended. He looked up- 
ward at the stars, and their 
immutable immensity humbled 
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him into patience. He looked 
downward at the desert, and 
found distraction in the shadow- 
silhouettes of the camels, lurch- 
ing disjointedly across the blue 
moonsheen. He was immense- 
ly grateful to the poet for 
the magic of his words, which 
had transmuted unrest into 
quietude. 

“O my master,” he said, 
“thou hast a great soul.” 

Abu Tabah took refuge in 
banter. 

*“* How have I wronged thee, 
that thou shouldst charge me 
with soul-prating? I have 
seen men and cities. Much I 
remember, more I forget; but 
once only have I encountered 
a great soul. 

“‘In my youth I was a seeker 
after ideals, a pilgrim of Be- 
yond, an adventurer in quest 
of that from which I came. 
I travelled far, treading the 
Sufi way of mystic purpose. 
It happened one night that I 
sat before the glowing brazier 
at a tavern in Ispahan, the 
rose-embowered city, Persia’s 
pride. Sleep was elsewhere, 
and when other wayfarers were 
stretched in repose, I remained 
talking to an earnest youngling 
like myself. He was, he said, 
an Ispahani student of law. 
High-minded poverty had tat- 
tered his robe, and shame over- 
came me because of my new 
cloak and the bulging money- 
purse in its folds. 

“In our youthful presump- 
tion, we thought to probe the 
Infinite, not knowing that our 
phrases must fail to scratch 
the surface of that which we 
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understood not. Our hearts 
warmed one another, for our 
spiritual gropings were the 
same, albeit his outdistanced 
mine. 

“*O my brother,’ he said, 
‘thou and I are twin souls, pent 
on a lonely planet that is im- 
prisoned by space. We sit 
between our shadows and the 
dying fire that casts them on 
the tavern’s wall. So is Man, 
in the caravanserai of the 
world. We mystics would know 
whence the fire and why the 
shadow. When the fire is dead 
and the caravanserai crumbled, 
what of the ashes and the dust ? 
These be riddles that thou and 
I, in separate endeavour, have 
not answered. Yet it may be, 
brother, that together we can 
solve them, for our lives are 
woven of one splendid thread. 
To-morrow I take the road 
with thee. Together we will 
follow the Higher Law along 
the pathway from Everlasting 
to Eternity. Together we will 
find a bridge between the 
Phantasmal and the Real.’ 

** Thus we immured ourselves 
in wordy nothingness until, 
when silver-sandalled dawn 
knocked at the tavern door, I 
fell asleep near the wall, with 
my cloak as pillow.” 

** And did he take the road 
with thee ? ” asked Daoud. 

“His was a great soul, as 
I have said. When I awoke, 
he was gone; and gone was 
my new cloak, and the money- 
purse in the folds of it. In 
its place, my pillow was the 
robe tattered by high-minded 
poverty.” 
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The night hours could hold 
neither tedium nor impatience 
while the poet talked. He 
charmed his hearers until sun- 
rise revealed the tents of the 
Anazat. 

*O my uncle,” said Daoud, “I 
entreat thee to deal with the 
comfort of these our guests, for 
after greeting my father, I will 
leave thee and claim my wife.” 

“The alliance which is the 
corner-stone of thy ambitions 
will be discussed among us,” 
Abu Tabah protested. ‘ Moab 
is a chessboard, on which thy 
policies must be moved in 
ordered intricacy. To-day the 
Anazat notables meet the Beni 
Dura delegates, and the game 
begins. How, then, can thou 
be absent ? ” 

“My heart is full of the 
wooing of Leilah, and holds 
room for naught else until its 
accomplishment.” 

“Thy wife is a noble maiden 
who would not detain thee did 
she know thy great purpose. 
Thou didst conquer the blood- 
lust for vengeance. Absorbing 
passion for a woman is the 
second snare that would snatch 
thee from the path of achieve- 
ment. This, also, wilt thou 
subordinate to thy purpose.” 

**I go to the oasis,” persisted 
Daoud. “To-morrow, I will 
return.” 

** Light of mine eyes, I have 


V. 
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watched thee, and know the 
workings of thy mind. Thou 
wilt return to us to-day, and 
not to-morrow, lest there be 
settlements contrary to thy 
desire.” 

An interval of silence, while 
they neared the encampment, 
was broken by Abu Tabah. 

“For my journey to Damas- 
cus I need a desirable camel. 
The beast beneath thee is milk- 
white and silken-haired. It has 
long legs, a waist small in cir- 
cumference, and a soft tread 
that is comfortably suited to 
my bulk. So sure am I of thy 
return to-day, that on it I will 
wager my manuscript of the 
verses of Antar, which has sur- 
vived through the centuries 
from the warrior-poet’s own 
period —thy stake to be the 
milk-white camel.” 

** Agreed, O father of advice.” 

Nahed-al-Harith, the marau- 
der-sheikh, blinked at the deep- 
ening light as he watched the 
party dismount. Daoud em- 
braced him, and said hastily— 

“The blood-feud is no more, 
O my father. These be emis- 
saries from the Beni Dura, our 
friends. Abu Tabah will ex- 
plain all. Farewell, for I go to 


‘ny wife.” 


He climbed upon the back 
of his camel, grasped the bridle- 
cord, and turned the beast’s re- 
luctant head toward the oasis. 


Unveiled at last, she stood less and long-lidded, met his 
before him, beside the well of own frankly. He withdrew his 


El Hamran. Her eyes, fathom- 


questing gaze from them, and 
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let it wander over the finely- 
chiselled nostrils, the arched 
bow of her mouth, the well- 
rounded chin, the rhythmic 
curves of her profile, the smooth 
firm skin. She had untwined 
her hair from the plaits, and it 
now dropped from the back of 
her head in glorious unruliness. 

“O my lady,” he said, ““ my 
very soul is a tame pigeon, 
sitting on thy shoulders, on 
thy head, on thy hands, un- 
able to find rest on any part 
for love of all.” 

“O my husband, thy will is 
my pleasure.” 

She held out her hands in 
whole-hearted acceptance, and 
languorously swayed towards 
him. 

He grasped the outstretched 
hands, and was about to kiss 
her expectant upturned lips ; 
but he hesitated, and in the 
end embraced her on the fore- 
head. 

“O moon amid the darkness 
of an age,”’ he pleaded, “‘ deign 
now to make ready for the 
journey to my people’s tents, 
that I may begin the work to 
which I would dedicate our 
lives.” 

Holding his wife gently in 
his arms, he then related his 
dream that the alliance be- 
tween their tribes might be the 
means of changing the land’s 


poverty and lawlessness into 
prosperity and content; for 
now that Leilah was altogether 
his, Daoud’s frantic passion 
had evolved into a love that 
lost nothing because convic- 
tion caused it to renounce 
impatient impulses. Even be- 
fore he reached the oasis, he 
had half-won another victory 
over himself by realising that 
nothing should be allowed to 
divert him from taking part 
in the peace discussions with 
the Beni Dura delegates. 

“I obey gladly, and pros- 
trate myself before Allah, in 
gratitude for the gift of a 
noble husband.” LExaltation, 
joy, abnegation, and contented 
compliance were blended into 
the harmony of Leilah’s voice. 

Half an hour later, they 
headed the escort from the 
oasis of El Hamran, where, in 
his earlier ardour, Daoud had 
planned to pass days of isolated 
ecstasy with his bride, forget- 
ful of the troubled world and 
its claims. He smiled; for 
he suddenly remembered the 
wager with Abu Tabah, and 
was thinking that the milk- 
white camel, wearily plodding 
beneath him after its many 
hours of forced treks without 
adequate rest, would be less 
overworked when it carried the 
corpulent poet to Damascus. 
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ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. 


BY MERVYN LAMB. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE ATTACK ON THE BRIDGE. 


On the night following the 
denunciation of Adrienne by 
the Town Major, Jean and his 
companion had started off from 
Lille to carry out their task 
of blowing up the railway 
bridge. In order to understand 
the sequence of events, it is 
necessary to describe in some 
detail the locality in which the 
latter was situated. 

The country generally was 
dead flat, like most of the area 
drained by the Lys, and the 
double lines of the permanent 
way were carried above flood- 
level on a small embankment 
rising to a height of some 
fifteen feet where it crossed the 
rivulet, over which was a single- 
span girder bridge about twenty 
feet long, resting on masonry 
abutments. At each of the 
four corners there was a low 
masonry pillar, but there was 
no parapet, whilst the bridge 
floor was open, and could only 
be crossed by stepping on the 
sleepers. 

It was not, therefore, in any 
way a big structure, nor was 
the actual obstacle which it 
spanned a formidable one, con- 
sisting as it did merely of a 
sluggish muddy brook running 
between marshy banks. It 
had been selected, faute de 
mieux, because all the larger 
bridges crossed rivers or canals 


in close proximity to consider- 
able towns, and none of them 
held out any hope of success, 
as they were strongly guarded ; 
also no landing for an aero- 
plane would have been pos- 
sible in the neighbourhood, and 
this latter now formed an 
essential feature of the scheme, 
since our friends depended on 
it for their explosives. It 
might be assumed that the 
Germans would have no diffi- 
culty in replacing the broken 
girders at short notice, since 
the material necessary for that 
purpose formed an article of 
store in every army; but if a 
train could be wrecked in the 
gap, the enemy would probably 
have to make a diversion, which 
would mean a good deal of earth 
work, and therefore take time. 

The locality also was a fairly 
favourable one, for the only 
dwellings near by were a few 
cottages close to the level- 
crossing, in which lived the 
N.C.O. and seven or eight 
Germans who provided the 
single sentry for the bridge. 
Some 500 yards to the west 
of the railway ran a main 
road, the intervening land being 
alternate patches of standing 
corn and lucern, belonging to 
a farm which fronted on to 
the road. To the east there 
was standing corn close up to 
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the railway, with a narrow 
strip of tangled grass along 
the edges of the brook. Be- 
yond the corn lay a belt of 
trees, and then a big grass 
field, which was well screened 
from the railway by the trees, 
and which Jean had decided 
was quite a suitable landing- 
ground for an aeroplane. 

The farm to which the land 
belonged was some half a mile 
or more away, and it was con- 
nected with the main road by 
a cart-track, which crossed the 
railway at the level - crossing 
already mentioned. 

The owner of the farm was 
a friend of the man whom they 
were going to pick up in 
Courtrai, and the latter had 
already joined Jean and the 
other Belgian before the events 
occurred which will now be 
related. As Jean’s confeder- 
ates were both Belgians, it 
will be gathered that closer 
acquaintanceship with “les 
Braves’’ had caused him to 
modify his previous prejudices 
against them. Our friends had 
not thought it wise or necessary 
to inform the farmer of their 
actual plans, since he might 
very possibly have raised the 
strongest objections to their 
damaging the line near his 
land, as being likely to lead 
to serious trouble for himself. 
From what they had told him 
he merely imagined that they 
were going to receive a message 
of some sort from an aeroplane, 
after which they would all 
disperse as rapidly as possible. 

On this assumption he raised 
no objection to hiding them 
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during the day, nor to allowing 
them to make use of hay from 
the ricks in the corner of the 
field, which was required for 
marking the landing-ground. 
He merely drew the line at 
actually helping them to pre- 
pare the piles which were to 
form the signal bonfires, so 
that he could disclaim all know- 
ledge, and prove an alibi when 
the inevitable investigations 
were made subsequently. 

Our friends, however, had 
soon made the necessary ar- 
rangements, the heaps of hay 
being arranged so as to indi- 
cate to the aeroplane the best 
direction in which to land, as 
Jean had been taught at the 
aerodrome. By the side of 
each pile they also placed 
spare hay for replenishing the 
bonfire, and buckets of water 
to douse it, if required. 

Having completed these ar- 
rangements, Jean and his con- 
federates discussed the question 
of watching the bridge, to see 
if the Germans had made any 
change in their routine since 
Jean was last there. The 
latter was not in favour of 
showing himself anywhere near 
the level-crossing, since he did 
not want his friend there to 
see him, for Jean had given 
reasons for his previous visits 
which would thereby be shown 
to be false. Besides, there was 
no object in implicating the 
man in what promised, if all 
went well, to be an extremely 
unpleasant surprise for the 
enemy. The latter were crea- 
tures of habit, and it was un- 
likely that they would have 
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made any change in the routine 
of relieving the sentry. Jean 
and his friends had been up all 
the preceding night, and would 
again be on the move all that 
night too, so eventually they 
decided to chance it, and all 
took cover in a big barn, where 
they slept till nightfall. 

It must have been close on 
1l P.M., and the moon was 
just rising, when they again 
crept out, and the two Belgians 
made their way to their posts 
and lay down by the piles of 
hay, ready to light up—one 
keeping watch towards the 
trees in the direction of the 
level-crossing, whilst the other 
gazed into the sky in the 
direction of Courtrai. 

Meantime Jean had reached 
the belt of trees, and was 
making his way cautiously 
along the edge of the corn on 
the north bank of the brook, 
his eyes fixed intently on the 
bridge, where a solitary figure 
gradually came into view, sil- 
houetted against the dark sky 
in the diffused light of the 
moon, which had not yet topped 
the trees behind Jean. 

The latter crawled slowly 
forward, straining his eyes in 
the endeavour to make out 
whether the sentry was look- 
ing towards him or in the other 
direction. 

Gradually he worked his way 
forward until he was only fifty 
yards from the bridge, and he 
took cover behind the trunk 
of a willow, watching the sentry 
who was now pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards on the 
embankment. Then Jean saw 
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him stop, and as the moon 
came up over the belt of trees it 
shone full on to his white face, 
when he looked down in Jean’s 
direction. Good! thought the 
latter ; now I can tell for cer- 
tain which way he is looking. 

The man _ continued his 
monotonous pacing, and then, 
to Jean’s relief, he stopped 
and leant over the low pillar 
at the far side of the track, 
gazing apparently across the 
field towards the main road, 
along which a column of troops 
of some kind was marching ; 
for, in the still air, Jean could 
hear the rumble of iron-shod 
wheels on the cobble-stones. 

He crept forward, the man 
still motionless above, and 
safely reached the bridge, under 
which the grass was worn bare 
by people passing underneath, 
flattening himself into the 
shadow against the foot of 
the abutment lest the sentry 
should look down between the 
sleepers. 

There he stayed for some 
time, listening for any move- 
ment on the part of the man 
above, which would indicate a 
change of position. 

Jean knew that midnight, 
the time chosen by Head- 
quarters for the arrival of the 
aeroplane, was singularly un- 
fortunate, for when he had 
made his various reconnais- 
sances he had observed that 
it was actually about this 
time that the sentry was 
changed. The relief might 
therefore be moving along the 
embankment as the aeroplane 
arrived, and they could hardly 
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fail to notice it ; besides which 
he himself might have three 
men to deal with instead of 
only one. 

He waited for a time, hoping 
that the relief would be car- 
ried out punctually, but there 
was no sign of it, and still the 
sentry remained motionless 
above in the same position. 
He looked at his watch; it 
was only a few minutes to 
twelve, and the aeroplane might 
alrive at any moment. At five 
minutes past twelve he decided 
that he could wait no longer, 
and must take his chance that 
the hour of relief had been 
changed. He removed his boots, 
and as he did so he heard the 
sentry’s rifle rattle, as appar- 
ently he laid or dropped it on 
the ground. That did not look 
as if he expected to be relieved, 
or surely he would be on the 
alert, ready to get away to 
bed as soon as possible. 

Jean wished that he and 
his friends had not taken it 
for granted that the enemy 
would stick to their usual 
routine, and that some one 
had watched during the after- 
noon instead of sleeping. How- 
ever, there was no object in 
waiting any longer, and he 
stole quietly back to the side 
of the bridge farthest away 
from the sentry, crawled 
through the long grass up the 
embankment, and peered over 
the edge. The sentry was still 
leaning over the pillar, gazing 
away towards the road, his 
helmet in his hand, for the 
night was warm, and he was 
heavily clad. 
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Jean took in the situation 
at a glance, and he rose and 
leapt across the permanent 
way. The man must have 
heard a stone move, for he 
half turned his head as Jean 
reached him; but he was too 
late, for the Frenchman had 
seized him by the knees, and 
lifting him, thrust him head- 
foremost over the edge of the 
bridge. He fell with a dull 
thud on the path below, and 
his helmet rolled away with a 
hollow clang. Jean ran down 
the embankment, and found 
that the man was lying like 
a log, but whether his neck 
was broken or not he did not 
stop to ascertain, for he was 
busy taking off his equipment 
and then his long grey cloak ; 
having done which he rolled 
him into the stream, and looked 
round for the helmet. Two 
minutes later, Jean, in full 
German equipment, was pacing 
up and down the embankment 
in front of the bridge, keeping 
a sharp look-out towards the 
level - crossing, and glancing 
occasionally towards Courtrai ; 
whilst on the main road the 
long column still went rumbling 
past, quite unconscious of the 
tragedy which had happened 
only a few hundred yards away. 

Some time previously an 
aeroplane of a slow type, speci- 
ally selected for ease in landing, 
had crossed the front a little 
north of Messines, and was 
now, like a flighting duck, 
following the silver streak of 
the Lys, past the apparently 
dead townships of Commines, 
Werwick, and Menin, until it 
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reached the dark mass of Cour- 
trai, where a few scattered 
lights still showed. There it 
began to circle, gaining height, 
as if in some doubt as to its 
way, and then one, two, and 
finally a third brilliant star 
floated slowly down towards 
the slumbering town, causing 
considerable astonishment and 
uneasiness amongst the few 
watchers, lest some bombs 
should be going to follow; for 
dropping “‘ eggs’ on the rail- 
way bridges was quite a fav- 
ourite amusement for British 
planes, and the town was apt 
to suffer from the shorts and 
overs—considerably more, in 
fact, than the bridges from 
the hits. Still the machine 
circled above, for in the slant- 
ing moonlight the pilot could 
not clearly make out the rail- 
way line below which was to 
guide him onwards to his des- 
tination. At this juncture 
two trains left for the north 
at short intervals, and as he 
watched the red glow from the 
funnels, he saw them diverge. 
His way was clear, and he 
thankfully followed one of them 
for a few miles, his eyes fixed 
intently on the ground to his 
right. Then he _ suddenly 
swerved, throttled down his 
engine, put the nose of the 
aeroplane down, and made a 
perfect landing in a big grass 
field where two bonfires were 
blazing—for the Belgians had 
seen the signals in the sky 
over Courtrai, and had carried 
out their instructions with com- 
mendable promptitude. 
Meantime Jean, manfully re- 


straining a desire to empty his 
magazine into such an easy 
target, had stood smartly to 
attention at his post as the 
train, which had guided the 
pilot, thundered by, the driver 
waving to him as he passed. 
There was still no movement 
at the level-crossing, for the 
gates were normally set so as 
to leave the line clear, and 
only opened to let road traffic 
through, which seldom hap- 
pened at night, for, as already 
mentioned, it was merely a 
cart-track leading to the farm. 
He heard the aeroplane ap- 
proaching, and when the engine 
was shut off he could have 
shouted for joy, since he knew 
that it must have picked up 
the ground lights and was 
landing. Everything was pro- 
ceeding ‘‘ according to plan.” 

But apparently some one at 
the level-crossing must also 
have heard it—or was it the 
relief _—for lights appeared in 
the doorway of one of the 
houses, and he had some anx- 
ious moments before the door 
was again closed, and he con- 
cluded that it was merely a 
coincidence, or that if any one 
had heard the aeroplane, they 
had not thought it incumbent 
on them to turn out and make 
a search at that time of night, 
until their help was actually 
called for. 

To return to the big grass 
field, the bonfires had been 
doused with water directly the 
machine landed, and the pilot 
was now indicating to the two 
Belgians that the explosives 
were in the vacant observer’s 
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seat. Whilst they were getting 
out the stuff, he asked one of 
them where Adrienne and Jean 
were. The man only caught 
the last name, for he had never 
heard of Adrienne, and by way 
of reply turned and pointed 
in the direction of the bridge. 

The pilot had kept the engine 
running, as otherwise he could 
not have got off again without 
assistance, but in the stillness 
of the night it seemed to him 
to be making far too much 
noise, and in trying to throttle 
it down still further he acci- 
dentally stopped it. This was 
awkward, but he waited until 
the cargo was unloaded before 
asking the men if either of 
them knew how to swing the 
propeller. To his relief, one 
of them stepped in front and 
performed the operation quite 
in expert style. 

Then an idea struck the 
pilot: why should he not stay 
and see the fun? And then 
he could report definitely 
whether the demolition had 
been successful. It was rather 
poor-spirited to fly away and 
leave these civilians and a 
girl to run all the danger; he 
had not been given definite 
orders to come back at once 
—which was rather special 
pleading, because, of course, 
no one imagined he would 
do anything else,—besides, he 
knew all about /fixing the gun- 
cotton, and these people might 
easily make a mess of it, and 
blow themselves up instead of 
the bridge. 

So he argued to himself; 
but the reader, who will have 
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guessed that the pilot’s name 
was Archer, will also appreciate 
better perhaps than he himself 
did, that there was possibly 
an additional reason, which 
tipped the balance. In any case 
his decision did credit to his 
loyalty and courage, if not to 
his judgment, and having made 
it, he lost no time in getting 
out of the machine, when, 
having distributed the explo- 
sives between them, the three 
started towards the bridge. 
As they got up to the belt of 
trees, Archer sent one of the 
Belgians forward to recon- 
noitre, and Jean, who’,was on 
the look-out, hailed him with 
a low whistle and waved his 
rifle ; then they all three went 
forward, and took cover under 
the bridge. 

Archer looked about for Ad- 
rienne, and seeing no sign of 
her, called up to Jean, “ Where 
is Adrienne? ’—getting the 
short reply—*‘ Lille.” 

Jean did not seem inclined 
to be communicative, so Archer 
did not pursue the subject ; 
for they had plenty of other 
things to think about, and there 
was no time to lose. 

On previous occasions it was 
Jean who had led and Archer 
who had followed, but uncon- 
sciously the latter now assumed 
command of the party, and 
they accepted his leadership 
without hesitation. 

He whispered some instruc- 
tions to Jean, and the latter 
went a short way down the 
track towards the level-crossing 
to keep watch, whilst Archer 
took charge of the actual fixing 
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of the charges. The people 
on the other side, from whom 
Archer had received them, knew 
the plan of the bridge, and the 
slabs of gun-cotton were already 
securely fixed to short lengths 
of board, through which holes 
had been made for the de- 
tonators. 

Under Archer’s direction 
these were firmly lashed against 
the main girders, about four 
feet from the ends nearest to 
the level-crossing, the idea being 
that the conspirators could then 
get away quickly to the aero- 
plane without having to cross 
the brook. 

This part of the operation 
was soon finished, and it only 
remained to put in the de- 
tonators, bring the instanta- 
neous fuze to which ‘they were 
fixed up through the floorway 
and connect it with the flat 
detonators, clipped on to the 
top of each of the four railway 
metals. The first train which 
came in either direction would 
explode at least two of the 
charges on the same principle 
as a fog-signal. 

Archer had finished three 
out of the four—for he did 
not trust the Belgians to do 
this somewhat dangerous and 
delicate operation— and was 
still lying on his face working 
at the fourth, when Jean came 
running back with the news 
that the relief had left the 
level-crossing and was coming 
along the embankment, the 
time then being about 12.30 
AM. At the same moment a 
wire rattled, and they heard a 
signal go down somewhere near, 


A train would be passing in at 
most five minutes, yet it looked 
to Archer as if they were 
going to be beaten on the post, 
for the Germans would cer- 
tainly arrive before the train, 
which was not yet in sight; 
in fact, they were only some 
200 yards away, though appa- 
rently still unconscious of what 
was going on in front of them. 

But if they arrived before 
the train, they would find that 
the sentry had disappeared, 
and could hardly fail to notice 
the detonators on the line, and 
Archer knew that all their 
efforts would have been in 
vain. ‘‘ You must stop them 
till the train comes,” he said; 
and as Jean went back a few 
yards, he told the Belgians to 
get away over the bridge—for 
they were unarmed, as was 
he also for the matter of that 
—and then he again threw 
himself on his face and tried 
feverishly to complete the last 
connection. 

But fixing a fuze into a 
detonator by moonlight is not 
an easy matter at the best of 
times, and lying on your face 
across sleepers makes it no 
easier. It seemed to take 
ages—actually it was little more 
than a minute—before he had 
finally got it right. The two 
Germans, who had been steadily 
approaching all the time, were 
now quite close, and as he got 
up he heard them call out some- 
thing in German to the bogus 
sentry. Getting no reply, and 
perhaps because they had 
caught sight of Archer, or be- 
cause they noted something 
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suspicious in the attitude and 
appearance of the sentry—for 
the moon was now well up— 
they both half raised their rifles. 
Thinking they were going to 
shoot, Jean settled any doubts 
by dropping on one knee and 
taking aim. Next moment he 
had fired, and one man fell. 
The second German promptly 
fired at Jean, and the latter 
fell in a heap, and then rolled 
across the metal, where he lay 
writhing. 

Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Archer dashed forward 
from the bridge, the German 
having a shot at him which 
went wide, and then another 
as Archer threw himself down 
close to where Jean’s rifle lay, 
and quickly recharged it. For 
a@ moment the German thought 
that he too had been hit, and 
before he could find out his mis- 
take Archer had shot him dead. 

Then the Englishman ran 
forward and quickly rolled the 
bodies of the two Germans 
over the edge of the embank- 
ment, for fear that the driver 
of the coming train might see 
an obstruction on the line and 
pull up before reaching the 
bridge. 

Lights were already moving 
at the level-crossing as he went 
to Jean, who was now sitting 
up groaning and holding his leg. 

** Are you badly hurt? ” he 
inquired anxiously. 

“My left leg is smashed 
below the knee, and my right 
knee is injured. I cannot 
move; pull me clear of the 
line, and then get away quick— 
I am done for.” 
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This was the last thing which 
Archer had any intention of 
doing, and he looked hastily 
up and down the line. The red 
lights of a train were approach- 
ing from the south, whilst more 
Germans were coming along the 
permanent way from the direc- 
tion of the level-crossing. There 
was no sign of the Belgians, 
and Archer bitterly regretted 
having sent them away. Could 
he get Jean across the bridge 
before the train reached it ? 
It would be a near thing, but 
he might just do it, and then 
the explosion would cover their 
retreat, and give the Germans 
something else to think about. 
It was the only possible chance 
of saving Jean. 

“Quick,” he said, as he 
knelt down on one knee beside 
him, “put your arms round 
my neck and hang on tight.” 
Then with a great effort—for 
Jean was a fairly heavy man, 
and Archer but a stripling— 
he got up on to his feet and 
commenced the perilous pass- 
age across the bridge, slowly 
stepping from sleeper to sleeper, 
and scarcely conscious of the 
men who were running up 
behind, or of the rapidly ap- 
proaching train in front; for 
his mind was entirely occupied 
by fear lest Jean should faint 
and relax the grip round his 
neck which was almost throt- 
tling him. 

When at last he reached the 
farther side, the train was 
scarcely 100 yards away, and 
perhaps it was the fear of 
hitting it that prevented the 
men behind from firing, 
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Had they done so they might 
have warned the driver, and 
caused him to pull up in time. 

As Archer scrambled down 
the embankment into the field 
at the side, it thundered past 
him, and the next minute there 
was a deafening explosion, fol- 
lowed by the tearing and rend- 
ing of wood, accompanying a 
series of gradually diminishing 
crashes as carriage after car- 
riage dashed into the back of 
the one in front and added 
to the indescribable tangle, 
finally finishing with a terrific 
explosion as an ammunition 
truck went up. The air was 
filled with flying fragments, to 
the great alarm of the Belgians, 
who had been watching Archer’s 
perilous journey across the 
bridge with breathless anxiety, 
and had gallantly come forward 
ready to take Jean from him 
as he reached the bottom of 
the embankment. 

Fragments were still falling 
round them as, carrying Jean, 
they made their way as fast 
as they could down the side 
of the brook, looking for a 
bridge of some kind by which 
to cross over and get to the 
aeroplane. 

As they toiled along, they 
could hear the hubbub behind 
them growing ever louder, but 
no one seemed to be paying 
any particular attention to 
them, and they proceeded more 
deliberately. When they had 
got about opposite to where 
the Belgians said the plane 
was, Archer called a halt, and 
waded across the muddy brook 
up to his waist ; then somehow 
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they managed to get Jean 
over, carrying him as carefully 
as they could, for he had 
fainted. 

At last they reached the 
machine, and laid the wounded 
man down on the grass, when 
Archer made a rough splint 
and tied his leg up with a 
handkerchief and a first-aid 
bandage which he had in his 
pocket. He had already de- 
cided what to do. 

To leave Jean in the farm 
would mean certain capture, 
and the other two could not 
be expected to stay with him, 
as they were naturally anxious 
to get well away from the 
neighbourhood before daylight. 

If the Germans found Jean 
it would mean death both to 
him and to the farmer, who 
would thereby be implicated 
in the destruction of the bridge ; 
so Archer gave some whispered 
instructions to the men, and 
they lifted Jean into the ob- 
server’s seat, and placed him 
in as comfortable a position as 
possible. 

The pilot then climbed in, 
and the man who had previ- 
ously swung the propeller was 
told to do it again. The 
engine was cold and would 
not start, and but for the 
uproar of the railway they 
could hardly have failed to 
attract attention. As it was, 
however, the whole of the 
picket were now at the bridge ; 
and not only they, since the 
column on the road had halted, 
and men were running down the 
cart-track from it towards the 
level-crossing, and also across 
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the corn-field ;‘for part of the 
train was burning fiercely, and 
trucks were exploding at in- 
tervals. 

At last, to every one’s relief, 
the engine started, and Archer 
told the Belgians to get away, 
which they lost no further 
time in doing, for they had to 
reach cover before daylight, 
and the way was long. 

As the old machine sped 
over the grass and bravely 
took the air in a northerly 
direction, Archer considered 
whether he should swing round 
right-handed over the farm, 
or left-handed on to the rail- 
way, which was to be his guide 
back to Courtrai. 

The thought of the farm 
reminded him of the farmer. 
Poor devil! What would hap- 


pen to him next day? The 


Germans would be certain to 
think he had had a hand in 
the events of the night, if 
they had not spotted the aero- 
plane. It might divert sus- 
picion from him and also from 
the Belgians, and help them 
to get away, if the enemy 
actually saw the aeroplane. 
He would make certain any- 
way that they did so now, and 
he swung round left-handed 
on to the railway, coming back 
rather low over the level- 
crossing; for he wanted to 
get Jean home quickly, and 
could not waste time in gaining 
height. 

As he crossed it he could see 
& number of figures coming 
down the cart-track from the 
main road, and there was no 
doubt, from the flashes of their 
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rifles as they fired at him, that 
they had seen him. “Good!” 
he thought, and at the same 
moment felt a sharp pain in 
one leg, but went on down the 
railway, rising all the time. 
Streaming across the corn-fields 
on his right were more men, 
and as he approached the scene 
of the wreck he could see that 
the whole place was lit up by 
burning carriages, some of which 
were lying on their side half 
down the embankment. 

There were crowds round, 
and as he passed overhead, in 
the full light of the conflagra- 
tion, a perfect fusilade was 
opened, and suddenly he was 
struck a terrific blow. For a 
second he almost lost control 
of the machine, but with a 
great effort of will he righted 
it. But he knew that he was 
seriously, if not mortally, 
wounded, and wondered if he 
would retain consciousness long 
enough to get the machine 
home. Then a sudden fear 
seized him lest Jean too had 
been hit again, but so far as 
he could see there appeared 
to be no change in the posi- 
tion of the unconscious figure 
in front, and he hoped that 
he had escaped. As he looked 
at Jean, his heart went out 
to him, and he clenched his 
teeth, determined that, come 
what may, he would get him 
across the lines. 

By the time that he reached 
Courtrai he could hardly feel 
the foot control, but his eyes 
were still clear and his teeth 
set. Mechanically he followed 
the Lys, still shining silvery in 
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the moonlight, as he had done 
on the outward journey; but 
to shorten the flight he swung 
away to the right at Menin, 
following the Menin road past 
Hooge, and so over the ruins 
of Ypres, where the shattered 
walls of the Cathedral and the 
Cloth Hall lifted jagged arms 
as if in mute protest to the 
unmerited destruction which 
had fallen upon them. The 
heaps of limestone, which had 
once been fair houses, cleared 
to the sides of the road, shone 
white in the moonlight, and 
away before him stretched the 
long straight line of the Poper- 
inghe road, which would guide 
him towards home. But the 
pilot scarcely noticed all this, 
for he was sinking fast, and 
he knew it. Already the ground 
below was becoming blurred 
to his failing vision; now he 
could scarcely distinguish the 
long straight road, and then 
he knew that he could never 
reach his destination. He had 
almost abandoned hope when, 
with the instinct of the homing 
pigeon, he faintly discerned 
symmetrical lights slightly to 
his right. 

Thank God! that must be 
an aerodrome. He nerved bhim- 
self for a last effort, and turned 
towards it; switched off his 
engine, and scraping over some 
trees, drifted down on to the 
grass beyond. 

When the men on duty in 
the hangars came out to see 
who this midnight visitor might 
be, reposing motionless in the 
middle of their aerodrome, a 
strange sight met their eyes, 


and one of them went off hur- 
riedly to fetch an officer; for 
in the front seat was a dead 
man who, from his uniform, 
they took to be a German, 
whilst behind was a strange 
pilot, his head hanging appa- 
rently lifelessly over the side, 
one hand still grasping the 
control lever. They were al- 
most speechless with astonish- 
ment, and their wonder was 
only deepened when, on lifting 
Jean out, it was seen that the 
long German coat covered a 
civilian’s clothes. Telephone 
inquiries by the officer soon 
served to identify the unknown 
pilot; but to the rank and 
file, who did not hear the sub- 
sequent fuller explanation, the 
arrival of the strange visitors 
no doubt still remains one of 
the unfathomable mysteries of 
the war. 

But Jean, as Archer had 
hoped, was not dead, nor even 
mortally wounded, and Archer 
also proved to be still alive, 
though his case was far more 
serious ; so much so that the 
doctors marvelled how he could 
have landed the machine, and 
Jean could throw no light on 
the question. He, indeed, was 
as astonished as a man well 
could be when he came to and 
found himself in a British hos- 
pital; and there was no one 
to tell him how he had got 
there, for Archer was still un- 
conscious. On one point only 
was he quite clear—viz., that 
the boy had saved his life, and 
that he must be put alongside 
him in hospital; and so the 
same ambulance took them 
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away, for the hospitals near 
by were being cleared in antici- 
pation of the wounded, who 
were already coming in fast 
from the opening stages of the 
third battle of Ypres. 

There Archer rallied for a 
short time, and Jean learnt 
something of what had hap- 
pened. 

He, for his part, asked Jean 
anxiously for news of Adrienne, 
and, seeing how matters were, 
the Frenchman lied nobly, as- 
suring the poor boy that she 
was “trés bien,” and that, 
thinking Archer might be com- 
ing in the aeroplane, she had 
told Jean to be sure and give 
him her love, as unfortunately 
she was too busy in Lille with 
other matters to get away. 
This seemed to comfort him 
greatly. To Jean’s endeavours 
to thank him for saving his 
life, he would only whisper, 
“That’s nothing, old man; 
you’ve done much more for 
me, and would do it again.” 

But it was soon clear that 
Jean was not to have the oppor- 
tunity, for it became increas- 
ingly evident that Archer could 
not last long—and, indeed, his 
mother had already been tele- 
graphed for. Unfortunately, 
on the morning that she reached 
Boulogne, the boy’s brave spirit 
made its last flight, “‘ per ardua 
ad astra,” leaving the smuggler 
prostrate with grief, for he had 
learnt to love the boy with a 
sincerity strange in such a 
hardened sinner, whose whole 
life had been spent in a struggle 
against legally constituted au- 
thority. Perhaps if he had met 
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a few of Archer’s kind in his 
younger days his manner of 
life would have been different. 

Archer was put to rest near 
the hospital, in the war ceme- 
tery where sleep many of 
Britain’s bravest and best, who 
came at her call from every 
quarter of the globe. And 
when the last trump shall 
sound, and the graves give up 
their dead, he will rise in a 
goodly company, and will not 
be ashamed. 

And were the other bridges 
blown up? Who knows? but 
the reader may calculate for 
himself the chances of success 
or failure from this single in- 
stance, and it is unlikely that 
the other parties carried out 
their tasks with greater, or 
even with equal, skill and 
devotion. Certainly the course 
of the battle would not lead 
one to suppose that they met 
with any great measure of 
success; but that would not 
be conclusive, since it was the 
weather and not the enemy 
which beat the patient, plod- 
ding infantry, struggling for- 
ward through the ever-deepen- 
ing mud. 

Then Archer’s sacrifice was 
in vain ? 

No! a thousand times No! 
For if the destruction of the 
bridge delayed even a few 
trainloads of men or munitions 
from reaching the front, as it 
must have done, it saved many 
a gallant life—and could any 
English gentleman ask more in 
exchange for his own? Cer- 
tainly not Archer, who would 
have answered, in the true 
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public school spirit, ‘‘ Who dies 
if England lives ? ” 

And even if we take the 
least favourable view of the 
material results achieved, the 
moral effects of such an ex- 
ploit are incalculable. Should 
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we not then rather say with 
Lindsay Gordon !— 


‘*Let never a tear his memory stain, 
Give his ashes never a sigh, 
One of many who perished, nor 1x 
VAIN, 
AS A TYPE OF OUR CHIVALRY.” 


L’ENVOI. 


Jean’s injuries were not really 
serious, and though he walks 
with a slight limp, he is as 
active as ever; but during the 
war he went no more a-roaming. 
No doubt he would have been 
ready to answer the call had 
it come, but it was thought 
that he had earned a rest, and 
he was given it in the shape 
of a quiet billet on the lines 
of communication, where the 
Croix-de-guerre, which he now 
wore alongside his British 
medal, made a brave show, 
earning him many a petit verre 
from the men and, what he 
valued far more, many a soft 
smile from the ladies. 

Faithful to his promise, “ Le 
Commandant ”’ obtained a re- 
mission of the term of imprison- 
ment to which he had been 
condemned in default for his 
last smuggling exploit, and 
after the Armistice he returned 
to his village, full of honour 
and renown. 

But his house was in ruins, 
burnt, as we know, by his 
own hand, and though he was 
not ungenerously treated, per- 
haps he wanted money to 
rebuild it in style. 

In any case, one cannot 
teach an old dog new tricks, 


and Jean soon found a life 
of respectability unutterably 
boring, even when combined 
with all the éclat of being the 
hero of the village. Not long 
ago the reader may have noticed 
@ paragraph in the daily papers, 
somewhat to the following 
effect :— 


‘6 AFFRAY WITH SMUGGLERS ON 
THE BELGIAN FRONTIER. 


“ A daring attempt by armed 
smugglers to run two motor 
lorries full of contraband across 
the frontier led to a hot en- 
gagement between them and 
the Oustoms authorities, in 
which two of the latter were 
wounded. Finally, one of the 
lorries was captured, with one 
severely wounded smuggler, 
but the remainder of the 
gang escaped in the other 
lorry across the frontier into 
Belgium.” 


Jean was in the “ other” 
lorry, and the writer is not 
ashamed to confess that he 
hopes he always will be! 

And Adrienne? After their 
last failure to induce her to 
speak in the prison at Brussels, 
the Germans sent her to Ger- 
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many, to the deep chagrin of 
the Inspector, who, instead of 
the anticipated promotion, may 
be presumed to have received 
a censure for having made a 
great fuss about what appa- 
rently was all a mare’s nest: 
It was no doubt to cover up 
the apparently unjustifiable tor- 
tures which he had inflicted on 
her, that they sent her out of 
the country. 

It was more than a year 
later when both she and Grand’- 
mere were sent back to their 
beloved France, which was 
once more free of the hated 
invader. 

There from Jean she heard 
of Archer’s death, and the 
manner in which he had met 
his end. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that the 


tragedy grieved her very deeply, 
and for a time she was incon- 


solable. But it removed one 
of the obstacles to following 
the path which had been 
marked out for her in the 
prison at Brussels—viz., to 
repay her debt to the Church, 
which had saved her, by devot- 
ing the remainder of her life 
to its service. 

There still remained the ques- 
tion of Grand’mere, and Adri- 
enne pondered long and earn- 
estly as to where her duty lay. 
Seeing, however, that the old 
lady had other relatives in 
the village, quite apart from 
Jean, who were only too will- 
ing to watch over her declining 
years, the girl came to the con- 
clusion that “‘le Ouré ” had a 
right to claim her, and thus 
it was that she returned to 
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Lille, and passed once again 
through the great convent gates, 
The pretty brown hair is 
now hidden under a dark veil ; 
the beautiful eyes shine softly 
out from under a white coif; 
and the smile, which was per- 
haps her greatest charm, has 
taken on a tinge of sadness, 
which perhaps will pass away 
in time. And if her thoughts 
sometimes stray, when she looks 
out from the casement window 
from which she saw her boy 
hero fight his last great air- 
battle and emerge victorious 
against overwhelming odds, let 
us remember that nuns are 
human, that Adrienne is young, 
and hope that it may not be 
accounted unto her for sin. 
It only remains to tell of 
the fate of the curl of brown 
hair which she cut off in 
prison and sent as a farewell 
message to Archer. It reached 
the address in Holland fully 
a month after the boy had been 
laid to rest, and was forwarded 
to his home in the country by 
the English officer who had 
met Adrienne in the hotel at 
Rotterdam. At the first oppor- 
tunity after the Armistice his 
mother went over to visit her 
son’s grave, and wishing at the 
same time to visit the scenes 
of his exploits, and to thank 
the brave people who had 
sheltered him, she took Adri- 
enne’s last letter to serve as 
an introduction to Grand’mere. 
There she heard for the first 
time that Adrienne had been 
spared, and in the circum- 
stances she felt that, even as 
Archer’s mother, she had no 
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right to keep a token which had 
been sent under a false impres- 
sion of the actual course of sub- 
sequent events. She therefore 
begged the old lady to accept 
it as a tribute of admiration 
and gratitude from the mother 
of an English officer, who had 
lost her only son. 

And thus it is that Grand’- 
mere, silver-haired and frail, 
but greatly honoured, sits 
peacefully in the whitewashed 
kitchen, and looks proudly but 
sometimes sadly at the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour and 
the curl of brown hair in the 
simple frame which hangs by 
the side of the old stove. The 
curl is now not the only 
British tribute, for recently 
another frame has been added, 
containing a medal with a 
purple ribbon, of which Grand’- 
mere is intensely proud. 

And when, during the long 
winter evenings, the neigh- 
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bours gather in the old kitchen 
and tell over the well-known 
stories of the war, the old 
lady’s face glows with pride 
as she recounts the exploits of 
her favourite grand-daughter ; 
for, pace Jean, of all the local 
heroes and heroines there is 
none who can vie in the 
popular fancy with fair Adri- 
enne. Was she not decorated 
by both the French and British 
Armies? and, as Jean is wont 
to observe, glancing at his 
own manly breast, there is 
only one man and certainly 
no women in the Commune 
who has won this superlative 
honour. 

Who knows but that, as the 
years roll by, Adrienne may not 
acquire something of the gla- 
mour of the Maid of Orleans, 
and by her example inspire 
future generations with the 
spirit of her own burning 
patriotism. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


DEMOCRAOY—A HISTORY OF FAILURE—THE AVERAGE MAN—FRAUD 
BETTER THAN FORCE !—A TREATY “ FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
HUMANITY ”"—DR M‘CORTON’S GRIP ON THE VATICAN. 


THERE was @ time, not far 
distant, when Democracy was 
the subject of pious ejacula- 
tions and dithyrambic odes. 
They who sang its praises stood 
with bowed heads and cast 
their eyes upon the earth. The 
place of its honouring, wher- 
ever it was, seemed holy ground. 
The demagogue, who praised 
the system under which he 
throve, was endued with piety 
as with a garment. Devoutly 
he offered up prayers to his 
Majesty the People. Hear what 
Mr Bancroft said about Democ- 
racy: ‘The change which 
Divine wisdom ordained, and 
which no human policy or 
foree could hold back, pro- 
ceeded as uniformly and majes- 
tically as the laws of being, 
and was as certain as the 
decrees of eternity.” These 
are loud words to use of a 
human institution, which has 
no solid foundation in sense 
or experience, and which has 
never yet been known to sur- 
vive the shocks of time and 
change. 

It was Sir Henry Maine who 
first administered a cold douche 
to the ardour of thoughtless 
enthusiasts. For him Democ- 
racy was, as it should be for 
everybody, a form of govern- 
ment, no more and no less— 
a@ form whose value must be 
tested by results. Unfortu- 
nately the wisdom of Sir Henry 
Maine has not exercised the 
influence which it deserved to 


exercise, at least upon poli- 
ticians. The gentlemen who 
aspire to govern us still repeat 
the platitudes of Mr Bancroft 
with an unctuous flattery. Vis- 
count Bryce, for instance, who 
has held high office at home 
and abroad, and who has seen 
Democracy at work in many 
parts of the world, cannot dis- 
engage his mind wholly from 
an ancient and mischievous 
superstition. In his interesting 
study of ‘Modern Democra- 
cies,’ he writes with a fervour 
which it is not easy for us to 
appreciate, and which elsewhere 
in his work he does not himself 
justify. He finds in the will of 
the People a sort of divine 
quality, a force not only irre- 
sistible but unpredictable, a 
force with the sacredness of an 
oracle! And yet he has list- 
ened to the creaking of the 
political machine! ‘“ The old 
saying, Vow populi, vow Dei,” 
he writes in an impassioned 
paragraph, ‘‘ was meant to con- 
vey that when the People 
speaks, it speaks by that will 
of the Higher Powers which 
men cannot explain but are 
forced to obey.” We thought 
that the People spoke when a 
cunning Minister deemed it 
prudent, or a beaten Minister 
was compelled, to ask for a 
dissolution of Parliament. For 
Lord Bryce, however, the voice 
of the People is effectively the 
voice of God. ‘‘ This kind of 
feeling,” he says, ‘“‘ seems 
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grounded, consciously or un- 
consciously, on an assumption 
that the People cannot go 
wrong. Wisdom must dwell 
in it because it includes all the 
wisdom there is in a nation, 
and justice must dwell in it 
because it includes all there is 
of justice; and justice must 
be present even more certainly 
than wisdom, because the in- 
justice and selfishness of in- 
dividuals and groups, each of 
which has its own conflicting 
interests, will be swallowed up 
in the justice which is the 
common interest of all. More- 
over, man is naturally prone 
to worship Power. That is an 
impulse which underlies all 
religion. To-day the people 
are the ultimate source of 
Power. Their will, be it wise 


or unwise, must prevail.” Had 


such words as these been written 
sixty years ago in a simple age 
of faith, they might have passed 
unnoticed. That Lord Bryce 
should be awed to-day by 
“something mystical in the 
conception of the People’s Will 
and the People’s power,” that 
he should substitute for the 
Divine Right of the King the 
overriding majesty of the Peo- 
ple, makes us rub our eyes in 
wonderment. Here is a pro- 
found political philosopher re- 
iterating the old creed of De- 
mocracy at the very moment 
when the old creed is worn out, 
when, in a world of rebellion 
and reaction, the ballot-box is 
flouted as a mere obstacle to 
direct action. 

When we turn from rhetoric 
to plain facts, the change of 
purpose and atmosphere is evi- 
dent. Contrast the two utter- 
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ances of Lord Bryce which 
follow, and you can hardly 
believe that he is talking about 
the same subject. Here is one 
side of the medal: ‘“‘It is this 
conception of a happier life for 
all, coupled with a mystic faith 
in the People, that great multi- 
tude through whom speaks the 
Voice of the Almighty Power 
that makes for righteousness 
— it is this that constitutes the 
vital impulse of democracy.” 
Here is the other side: ‘‘ The 
word democracy has been used 
ever since the time of Hero- 
dotus to denote that form of 
government in which the ruling 
power of a State is legally 
vested, not in any particular 
class or classes, but in the 
members of a community as 
a whole. This means, in com- 
munities which act by voting, 
that rule belongs to the ma- 
jority.” There is, indeed, a 
wide difference between “ that 
great multitude through whom 
speaks the Voice of the Al- 
mighty Power,” &c., &c., and 
the odd man who triumphs at 
the polling-booth. With the 
mystic multitude, a mere crea- 
tion of rhetoric, we cannot 
argue. We may make some 
attempt to understand the 
meaning and the purpose of 
the ballot-box. 

Now Democracy rests on 
many wide and reckless as- 
sumptions. The champions of 
the system assume, to begin 
with, that there is something 
sacred in a majority. As the 
People is never unanimous, the 
voice of the majority is gladly 
welcomed as the voice of God. 
It would be more wisely logical 
if we accepted the voice of the 
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minority as divinely inspired. 
There is no sanctity in numbers, 
and in every other branch of 
energy than politics popularity 
is of itself no sign of excellence. 
We do not hail as a man of 
genius the novelist whose work 
has the widest circulation 
among the reading public. The 
picture of the year attracts 
thousands of enthusiasts for 
the very quality which would 
persuade the artist to condemn 
it. It is only the manager who 
would judge a play merely by 
the amount of the money re- 
ceived at the box-office. Sol- 
diers and sailors are promoted 
and decorated for services ren- 
dered to their country. Poli- 
ticians are sent to the House of 
Commons by a system of count- 
ing heads, and they alone are 
content with a success which 
has little or nothing to do with 
merit, and for this very reason, 
perhaps, they insist that the 
rabble which returns them is 
the direct and mystical inter- 
mediary of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. 

A second assumption is that 
the People wishes for the wel- 
fare, not of a class, but of the 
whole community. That, in- 
deed, appears to be Lord 
Bryce’s opinion—an opinion 
which is not supported by ex- 
perience. What“ the People” 
means precisely is uncertain ; 
but there has rarely been a 
majority which cared for any- 
thing else than the advantage 
of itself and its friends. The 
spoils go to the victors in 
politics as in warfare, and it 
is the doctrine of the good 
democrat that minorities must 
suffer. They mustexpect neither 
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pity nor justice at the hands 
of their conquerors ; they must 
recognise that a bare majority 
of those who profess “a mystic 
faith in the People” is far less 
considerate of the wishes of 
others than the most ruthless 
tyrant recorded in history. 

And when manifest injustice 
is done, when, for instance, one 
class pays the taxes and an- 
other spends the money, it is 
commonly said that the will of 
the People is prevailing. Here 
is another large assumption. 
In the first place it is but the 
will of a majority which can 
be said, even metaphorically, 
to prevail. The real thing that 
prevails is the party machine 
and the leaders who handle it. 
The voters cannot and do not 
make up their minds concern- 
ing questions of policy. They 
are given a few election cries, 
which have to serve them in- 
stead of wisdom and know- 
ledge. They listen to what 
leaders and candidates tell them 
with an uncritical wonder, and 
they seem to care very little 
if what they are told turns out 
to be false. In 1918, what is 
called the will of the People 
accepted Mr George’s assur- 
ances that he would turn the 
pockets of the Germans inside 
out, and would try the Kaise” 
for his high crimes and mis 
demeanours. Of course he has 
done neither of these things, 
and when he next calls an 
election the failure of his an- 
cient promises will be wholly 
forgotten. 

As the voters do not choose 
their own election cries, as they 
are dominated by a few leaders 
with a gift of rhetoric, so they 
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are not permitted to choose 
their own candidates. Two or 
three gentlemen, sent down 
from the central offices, are 
presented to them, and they 
are invited to pick and choose 
their man. Maybe none is 
acceptable to them. If that 
be so, so much the worse for 
them. They are in the hands 
of the caucuses, and only by 
courtesy may they be called 
free and independent electors. 
And when once the leaders 
have duly folded their sheep, 
they think their work is done. 
The sheep are safe from the 
wolves of reaction for five years 
at least, and the shepherds 
may say and do in the House 
of Commons whatever seems 
good to them. And this is 
“the irresistible and unpre- 
dictable force” which has the 
sacredness of an oracle ! 

When the House of Com- 
mons meets, the People is very 
soon forgotten. If it have 
given its representatives a 
mandate—which is unlikely, as 
opinions are generally forced 
upon it from outside—its rep- 
resentatives are speedily forget- 
ful, or they turn gladly to 
measures on which the voters 
have never been consulted at 
all. For instance, the People, 
whose voice we are told is the 
voice of God, was made com- 
pletely vocal in England only 
three years ago. “The Act of 
1918,” says Lord Bryce, ‘‘ was 
passed during the Great War 
by a Coalition Ministry with 
scarcely any opposition, and 
little noticed by the people, 
whose thoughts were concen- 
trated on the battle - front. 
Never was a momentous change 
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made so quietly.” In other 
words, universal suffrage was 
forced upon a nation which 
made no demand for it by a 
Coalition, led by an autocratic 
Minister. There was no ques- 
tion of a mandate, for the 
Reform Bill was not asked for. 
It was not the will of the People 
which prevailed, for the People 
was not consulted. The Fran- 
chise Bill was imposed upon a 
preoccupied and docile nation 
by an act of pure tyranny, and 
it created that mystical force, 
having the sacredness of an 
oracle, of which we have heard 
far too much. Is it all mere 
hypocrisy ? 

The truth is that Democracy 
in one sense is a confession 
of failure. Governments shift 
the whole responsibility upon 
the ballot-box. They risk the 
polling-booth, as the Athenians 
risked the drawing of lots, and 
between the two systems there 
is little to choose. And thus, 
having put off the burden of 
responsibility, they pretend 
that there is a divine element 
in numbers, and speak of the 
People, blasphemously, as de- 
vout men might speak of the 
object of their worship. And 
as we read Lord Bryce’s book, 
which extols theoretic Democ- 
racy in terms which outstrip 
Mr Bancroft’s rhetorical en- 
thusiasm, and which at the 
same time is forced to confess 
that Democracy has fallen far 
short of its pretensions, we feel 
that we are assisting at the 
obsequies of a bad, pretentious 
system. 

The worst is that, in order 
to prop up the tottering figure 
of Democracy, it is necessary to 
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invent qualities which do not 
exist, and to frame false defi- 
nitions. If we live under a 
Democracy, we must rejoice, 
so we are told, in liberty and 
equality. But no sooner do 
philosophers speak of Democ- 
racy than they twist the word 
“liberty” into a false and 
nalrow meaning. They con- 
fuse it with the franchise. But 
liberty has nothing to do with 
a ballot-box, since if the ballot- 
box is amenable to the radical 
caucus, it may condemn many 
harmless men and women to 
a vast deal of discomfort. No: 
liberty, if it be worth having, 
is a gift of character, a gift 
which helps us to live, to think, 
to act as we deem right. It has 
no touch with politics; it is 
not in any sense concerned with 
majorities; and it will be 
found only by those who, in 
forgetfulness of machines and 
caucuses, are true to their 
own talent and their own 
temper. 

And then, if you are a true 
democrat, you are asked to put 
a pious faith in the doctrine 
of equality, for no better reason 
than because you are equal to 
your neighbour in the polling- 
booth, if only you know how 
to mark your voting paper. 
But outside the polling-booth 
there is no such thing as 
equality. Even if we were all 
equal at birth—a monstrous 
assumption—our inequalities 
assert themselves before we are 
out of swaddling clothes, and 
every day of our lives increases 
the differences of strength and 
talent which exist between us. 
Again, if you are a democrat, 
you are invited to believe in 
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the “‘ Average Man,” a ridicu- 
lous abstraction, which is sup- 
posed in the last resort to 
save us all. Lord Bryce de- 
fines him in flattering terms. 
“The Average Man,” he writes, 
“to whom we recur when we 
talk of the People is in most 
countries neither captivated by 
theories nor swept off his feet 
by passion. If he does not, as 
some have fancied, become by 
the grant of citizenship fit for 
the functions of citizenship, he 
is usually raised to a higher 
level by the sense of a duty 
thrown on him, and has a 
sense of justice and fairness 
sometimes wanting in members 
of a privileged class. He may 
have limited knowledge and 
no initiative, yet be able to 
form, especially if he has a 
chance of seeing them at close 
quarters, a shrewd judgment of 
men. His instincts are gener- 
ally sound, nor is he insensible 
to high ideals, when presented 
to him in a form which makes 
them plain to him.” The 
Average Man, thus defined, 
seems the mere figment of a 
democrat’s brain. His quali- 
ties are negative, and disas- 
trous would be the fate of a 
country which he governed. 
Nor can we accept Lord Bryce’s 
ingenious corollary that ‘‘ there 
is a sense in which the People 
are wiser than the wisest person 
or group.” This is merely a 
variant of “the mystic faith 
in the People, through whom 
speaks the voice of the Al- 
mighty Power,” and it finds 
no warrant in history or ex- 
perience. 

A simple unquestioning faith 
in the wisdom of the untaught, 
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unknowing man has, in truth, 
been the cause of much con- 
fusion and even of hypocrisy. 
They who hold it appear to 
believe that it is not the busi- 
ness of a Government to govern 
well, but to give effect to the 
will of the people. They be- 
lieve also that a man needs 
no training in the art of 
politics, though they are forced 
to acknowledge that in any 
other craft, of far less import 
than politics, the opinion of 
the untrained average man 
may safely be neglected. At 
the same time, not even Lord 
Bryce is bold enough to declare 
that Democracy has been a 
success in the modern world. 
He has sketched with fairness 
and lucidity the history of 
several famous democracies, and 


in spite of himself his history 
is a history of failure. The 
best that he can say of the 
Spanish-American Republics is 


that in them “power has 
passed peaceably from one pre- 
sident to another. The General 
is being replaced by the Doctor 
of Laws; and the man of law, 
even if he be tricky, is less 
dangerous than the man of 
the sword. Fraud is better 
than force.” Is it? 

Nor has Democracy brought 
to France the many blessings 
which enthusiasts expected of 
it. Lord Bryce finds in the 
French Republic corruption, 
illicit patronage, loss of civil 
liberty, intolerance in religious 
matters, class-hatreds, and a 
proneness to insurrection. It 
could hardly fare worse under 
a despotic monarch, and its 
condition certainly does not 
justify all the peans which 
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have been sung to the People, 
as the vicegerent of God upon 
earth. Canada, again, does not 
justify in Lord Bryce’s eyes 
the eulogy which he has pro- 
nounced upon theoretic De- 
mocracy. There is little of 
“the sacredness of an oracle ” 
in Canadian politics. Bribery 
is common, and “‘ few elections 
—so it is believed — would 
stand if either party pressed 
the law against its opponents.” 
And this is not all: there is 
corruption among legislators, 
** probably less than is alleged, 
but doubtless more than is 
ever proved.” Even Ministers 
have not always been above 
suspicion, and “there is, as 
in all democratic countries, 
lavish expenditure and waste.” 
Where, then, is the will of the 
People? Isit asleep, perchance, 
or does it, in fact, delight in 
corruption and bribery, as it 
delights in jobbery and waste ? 
Not a pleasing prospect to 
put before the world, and a 
sorry justification for all the 
flattery which has been poured 
out upon His Majesty the 
People. 

But it is against the United 
States that Lord Bryce has 
drawn the heaviest indictment. 
Thus he sums up the defects 
which reveal themselves in 
the popular Government of 
America :— 

** (1) State legislatures do not 
enjoy the confidence of the 
people. . . . Congress main- 
tains a higher level, yet one 
below that to be expected in 
a nation proud of its institu- 
tions as a whole. 

(2) The Civil Service is 
not yet equal to the tasks 
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which the extension of the 
functions of government is im- 
posing upon it. 

** (3) The State Judiciary is, 
in the large majority of the 
States, inferior in quality to 
the better part of the Bar 
that practises before it, and 
has in some few States ceased 
to be respected. 

(4) The administration of 
criminal justice is slow, un- 
certain, and in many States 
so ineffective that offenders 
constantly escape punishment.” 
And so on, and so on. In the 
greatest Democracy in the world 
personal rights are inadequately 
secured; the government of 
cities has been incompetent, 
wasteful, and corrupt; the 


power of wealth to influence 
both legislatures has been for- 


midable; and as you read 
Lord Bryce’s pages of practical 
exposition, you cannot but 
wonder at the many tributes 
he has paid in his opening 
chapters to a system of govern- 
ment which, as Sir Henry 
Maine has said, must be judged 
by its results, and which Lord 
Bryce has weighed in the bal- 
ance all the world over, and 
(as it seems to us) found every- 
where wanting. Doubtless 
Lord Bryce likes Democracy 
better in theory than in prac- 
tice, and has not a very lofty 
ideal of his “irresistible but 
unpredictable force.” In a 
passage wherein he sums up 
the failure of Australian De- 
mocracy, he seems to abandon 
his case altogether. “It is 
hard,’ says he, ‘‘ to keep popu- 
lar government truly popular, 
for power seems inevitably to 
slip back into the hands of the 
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few, however strictly constitu- 
tional may be the forms. Aus- 
tralia has got no nearer than 
has any other country to solv- 
ing the problem of government 
by the whole people with fair- 
ness to the whole people, but 
has given one more proof of 
what needed no proving, that 
a class dominant as a class will 
always govern in its own in- 
terest.’’ Poor Australia! Poor 
Democracy ! 

And as Democracy has failed 
us, 80 we have gone on extend- 
ing its scope, until there is no 
more to be done for it. The 
Act of 1918, unasked for and 
unexpected, practically gave 
the vote to every man and 
every woman in the kingdom. 
The natural result might have 
been foreseen. So long as 
something remained to strive 
for, so long as one class was 
left ‘‘ unenfranchised,” Democ- 
racy seemed a thing of great 
importance. There were still 
some deemed unworthy to drop 
a marked paper into a ballot- 
box, and they and their friends 
were bound to respect an in- 
stitution which they dimly un- 
derstood and from which they 
were rigorously excluded. But 
when once the suffrage was 
made universal, the reverence 
which had been professed for 
Democracy speedily grew less. 
Of what value, asked the voter, 
is a privilege which has been 
conceded to all? That which 
is of common enjoyment seldom 
seems worth enjoying, and the 
direct inevitable consequence 
of universal suffrage has been 
to bring Democracy and its 
representative House into dis- 
credit. The voice of the People, 
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which we used to be told was 
the voice of God, is now but 
intermittently raised. We hear 
that at contested elections not 
more than sixty per cent of the 
People’s will is expressed. There 
are evident signs that the 
voters who once could do no 
wrong are bored with the rou- 
tine of politics ; and assuredly 
it looks as though the force 
which has (or had) the sacred- 
ness of an oracle were fast 
being exhausted. 

Meanwhile the Democracy, 
whose praise has been on the 
lips of thousands, is either 
explained away or has been 
already replaced by another 
system. In England a silent 
revolution has been made by 
cunning Ministers, who while 
they applaud the Democracy, 
take care that the Democracy 


shall not hamper them. 

If we turn our eyes to reality, 
we may look upon Lord Bryce’s 
book as an archeological trea- 


tise. The shape of the Democ- 
racy is there clearly defined, but 
if it ever possessed a soul at all, 
its soul was long since severed 
from its bodily shape. The 
same words of flattery, more- 
over, are spoken still in the 
same voice, but they are with- 
out meaning, as speakers and 
hearers alike know ; and though 
they will be repeated as loudly 
as possible when the next 
General Election is arranged, 
they will be used perfunc- 
torily after the votes are 
counted, and the twin-machine 
of the Coalition has done its 
work. Democracy, in truth, is 
dead or dying, nor should we 
deplore its demise, if the auto- 
crats, who are learning to do 
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without it, had a better right 
to the confidence of wise men. 
On the one hand, Mr Lloyd 
George and his friends, proud 
in the working of the machines, 
of which they are the masters ; 
on the other hand, the “ re- 
presentatives ” of Labour, who 
believe in what they call “ di- 
rect action,” have made them- 
selves independent of the demo- 
cratic principle. Each of these 
parties, for reasons of self- 
interest, declines to accept or 
to interpret the will of the 
people. The Coalition, which 
has made the Tory party wholly 
innocuous by the simple method 
of offering places to a few se- 
lected Tories, and has kept the 
Liberals in good humour by 
telling them that it stands be- 
tween them and reaction, can 
afford to neglect that “‘ great 
multitude through whom speaks 
the voice of the Almighty 
Power that makes for righteous- 
ness.’ And the People itself, 
now fully enfranchised, laughed 
at the vote as soon as ever the 
supreme privilege was bestowed 
upon it. It refuses to attempt 
to gain its ends by the demo- 
cratic method of Parliamentary 
action. That is far too slow to 
satisfy its ardent temperament. 
So it threatens to hold up all 
the activities of the country, 
if it be not given instantly 
what it asks, and cheerfully 
substitutes a system of poli- 
tical blackmail for the tardy 
method of the ballot-box. 
Such is the end of all over- 
praised institutions. They be- 
come ridiculous and effete. 
“Democratic,” says Lord 
Bryce, is a term of praise. 
We doubt whether, outside 
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the United States, where “ de- 
mocratic ” has become a kind 
of expletive, and where they 
talk of a “democratic king ”’— 
a contradiction in terms—the 
word can evoke anything else 
than a smile. And Democracy, 
as an institution, is dying in 
Great Britain at the very mo- 
ment when we are busied in 
setting up new democracies in 
countries which neither desire 
nor understand them. If you 
want a lesson in democratic 
method, remember the fate of 
Mr Fisher’s Education Bill. 
It was brought in without 
any mandate from the elec- 
torate, and was passed to 
a@ general chorus of praise. 
Mr Fisher was said by an 
excited archbishop to have but 
one fault—that all men spoke 
well of him. And his Act of 


Parliament is already a dead 


letter. Democracy, in brief, 
has been tried in the furnace 
of experience, and is found 
wanting. What shape the re- 
action against it will take it is 
hard to divine. In England 
our institutions have not been 
made: they have grown; and 
it is possible that we may keep 
the outward form of Democracy 
and turn it back to what it 
was before 1906—a concealed 
oligarchy. We are tired of the 
cant of the people. We have 
had enough of the autocracy 
of one man, who, having duped 
the electors and taken hold of 
both the machines, hopes that 
he will remain tyrant for life 
of Great Britain. And we look 
forward to the day when the 
Government of the country 
will be placed in the hands of 
wise and honourable men, who 
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will set the public safety above 
their own advantage, and will 
not plead the sanctity of the 
People’s will as an excuse for 
recklessness and misrule. 
Meanwhile the Irish Democ- 
racy goes gaily down the road 
of outrage and assassination. 
Yet not even Mr Asquith, we 
imagine, or that famous Irish- 
man who not long ago de- 
scribed murder as ‘“‘a mystic 
expression of nationality,’ will 
take much pleasure in the 
treaty ‘‘for the advancement 
of humanity ” which has been 
made between Sinn Fein and 
the Russian Soviet Republic. 
The document is of the highest 
interest, and deserves to be 
known as widely as possible. 
The two “ Governments,” nat- 
urally in sympathy the one 
with the other, pledge them- 
selves to promote each the 
recognition of the sovereignty 
of the other by the nations of 
the world. They will exert 
pressure on any nation, or- 
ganisation, or group of people 
with whom it has influence 
to prevent the shipment of 
arms, munitions, and military 
supplies intended for use against 
one another’s republic. And 
that eminently religious body, 
the Government of the Russian 
Soviet Republic, is pleased to 
“accord to all religious de- 
nominations represented in the 
Republic of Ireland every right 
accorded to religious sects by 
the Russian Constitution, and 
entrusts to the accredited re- 
presentative of the Republic 
of Ireland in Russia the inter- 
ests of the Roman Catholic 
Church within the territory 
of the Russian Socialist Federal 
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Soviet Republic.” ‘‘ This,” as 
Dr M‘Corton, the Irish repre- 
sentative in Russia, says, with 
@ grim humour, “gives us a 
good grip on the Vatican, and 
makes them less impression- 
able by British agents. If the 
British threaten to squeeze, in 
future we can threaten too. 
It is not necessary to dwell 
on this. I don’t see how it 
can react against us in the 
North or elsewhere; but that 
is the sole danger. The advan- 
tages more than counteract 
the vistas.” He is a pleasant 


gentleman, Dr M‘Corton, and 
he intends to ask the Russian 
Soviet for at least 50,000 rifles 
to be sent to Ireland. But 
we should like to know what 
the Holy Father thinks of his 
designs upon the Roman Cath- 


olic Church in Russia. 

Then there follow certain 
commercial clauses, which the 
ingenuous Dr M‘Corton says 
will make it possible to organise 
“a corporation for importing 
stuff.” ‘‘It should be directly 
or indirectly governmental,”’ 
thinks he, ‘‘as we can, under 
it, control prices and make it 
@ source of revenue. For in- 
stance, we could control the 
flax of the world, or at least 
get our teeth well into it.” 
Dr M‘Corton is plainly hopeful 
if he thinks that he will control 
the flax of the world; hopeful 
is he also when he discusses 
the question of hostages. 
“That is,” he writes, “‘ if Eng- 
land murders any of our sol- 
diers in or out of prison, they 
will agree to execute a Britisher 
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as a reprisal. They have them, 
We suggest this, but I’m not 
sure.” Nor are we sure. We 
can only congratulate Dr M‘Cor- 


ton on his amiable wish and a ‘ 


his intelligent interpretation of 
** murder.” 

But the two Republics are 
at their best when they explain 
their amiable intentions. ‘“ The 
avowed purpose ’—thus rung 
the precious document—‘“ of 
the contracting parties being 
to end imperialistic exploita- 
tion, to ensure the freedom of 
the world’s highways, to bring 
about universal disarmament, 
to make obligatory the arbitra- 
tion of all international dis- 
putes, and to secure peace to 
the peoples of the world, they 
agree to enter into a league 
with similarly-minded nations, 
each nation to be represented 
by delegates freely elected by 
their nationals.” It is a happy 
picture this of Soviet Russia 
and the Irish “ Republic ”’ se- 
curing the peace of the world. 
But we cannot put much faith 
in their proposed league. 
Where, indeed, will they dis- 
cover “nations similarly 
minded ”’ to themselves? And 
the only possible conclusion is 
that very little harm will be 
done by Dr M‘Corton and his 
friends. An alliance between 
two such contracting parties 
can only be ineffectual; and 
did not the tragedy of whole- 
sale assassination hang over 
them both, there would be an 
element of comedy in this 
monstrous treaty for “ the ad- 
vancement of humanity.” 
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